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INTKODUCTION. 



The present volume aims at giving in a compact and liandy form 
all that there is of value to the student of dialects in the English 
Dictionary of Nathaniel Eailey. Of all our lexicographers who 
preceded Dr. Johnson, he was the most popular, and though his 
work was eventually beaten out of the field, it did not yield without 
a struggle. There were several editions after the year 1755, the 
memorable year in which the result of Johnson's labours first 
appeared, and even as recently as 1802 there was an edition issued 
at Glasgow. As Bailey's work first appeared in 1721 it had nearly 
a century of popularity and usefulness. Of the author very little is 
known, but if it be true that the biography of an author is the 
(/ history of his books, we are not entirely without materials for a 
Life of Bailey. 

The first edition of the dictionary appeared in 1721, and it may 
be convenient to give here such particulars as are known of its 
bibliography. 

1721. An Universal Etymological English Dictionary: compre- 
hending the derivations of the generality of words in the 
English tongue . . . together with a large collection and expli- 
cation of Words and Phrases used in our ancient Statutes, 
&c. . . • also the Dialects of our different Counties • . . to 
which is added a Collection of our most common Proverbs, 
with their Explication and Illustration. . • By I^. Bailey, 
^iXoXoyoc. London, 1721. 
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1724, 8vo. The second eiiiiin. 
17:?6, 8vo. TLe third ediuin. 

1727, 8vo. First cditirn cf a s^prlen-rr.r.irT v:Iu=:e containiug 

additional Trorxls cxllvl " Yclinie IL" See 1731. 

1728, 8va The fourth rdiiirn. 

1730, Folio. [The firs: eiiiion, ea:::I-rr -• I»:::::nar:un Briuinni- 

cam,' or a more Comi-Icat Uiiivcrsal E'vnioI-.vi-.xJ English 
Dictionary than any extant, oillecit-l by several hanJ*. Tho 
^[athematical pirt by G. GopI. n, the B-jtanical by P. Miller. 
The whole lie\-is*d and In:prov'd wi:h many thousand 
Additions br X. Bailev." It was dedioaie-l bv Gordon and 

mm m 

Bailey to Thomas Earl of Pembroke. It contains a great 
number of technical term's ^*^t ^^^ proverbs, prrper names, 
&c are omitted. An interleaved copy of this ditiou was 
the foundatiun of Johnson's I^iotionarr. 

1731, 8vo. The liflh edition, '* with ODnsiderable improvements." 
1731, 8 vo. Supplementary voL entitled * The Vniversal Etymo- 
logical, A'c.,' " an additional co'ltctiou of words not in the 
first volume." It is marked '* Volume 11.*" and has *' 500 
cuts." 

1731, 8vo. Second edition of Vol. II. 

1733, 8vo. The sixth edition, " with considerable improvements." 

1735, 8vo. Tlie seventh edition, "with coiisidorable improve- 
ments." 

173G, Folio. The second edition, "with numerous additions and 
improvements." 

1737, 8vo. The eighth edition. 

1737, 8vo. "The third edition," and the supplement c:dled 
"Volume II." 

1740, 8vo. The nintli edition. 

1742, 8vo. The U-nth e<lition. • 

1745, 8vo. The eleventh edition. 

1747, 8vo. The thirteenth edition, " with considerable improve- 
ments." 

1740. The thirteenth edition. 

1710. The fourteenth edition. 
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1751, 8vo. Fourteenth edition. 

1753, 8vo. Fifteenth edition. 

1755, 8vo. Sixteenth edition. Price 6«. 

1755, Folio. A new Universal Etymological Dictionary [title as 

before]. "And now republished with many corrections, 
additions, and literate improvements by different hands. . ; 
By Joseph Nicol Scott, M.D." 

1756, 8vo. Fourth edition of " Volume II." 

1757, 8vo. Seventeenth edition. Price 6«. 
1757, 8vo. Seventeenth edition. 

1759, 8vo. The New Univ ursal English Dictionary. ** The fourth 
edition [of the feupplemeni] carefully corrected by Mr. 
Buchanan." Possibly the reviser may have been James 
Buchanan, who published ** Lingua Britannica vera Pro- 
nunciatio: or a new English Dictionary," 1757, and "An 
Essay towards establishing a standard for an elegant and 
uniform pronunciation of English Language." London, 1760. 

1759, 8vo. The seventeenth edition. 

[The Rev. William Mead Jones, the minister of Mill Yard 
Seventh Day Baptist Chapel, has a copy of this edition 
with the following memorandum by his predecessor, the 
Rev. W. H. Black, F.S.A. : "This book belonged to my 
wife*8 father (the late William Slater, my predecessor), to 
whom it was given by his eldest brother John, who had 
it (I suppose) from his father, John Slater, a contemporary 
of the Author and fellow-member with him of the Mill 
Yaid Church. The four Slattrs above-named died respect- 
ively thus: John, 176- ; John in 1809; William in 1819 ;| 
Hairiotin 1861.— fT. H, Blacks] 

1 760, 8vo. Vol. 11. The fifth edition corrected and improved. . . 

By Mr. Buchanan. 

1761, 8vo. A German translation, " bey dieser dritten Auflage aber 

nm noch mehr as die halfte vermehret, von Theodor Arnold. 

Lcipz. und Zullichau." 
1761, 8vo. Eighteenth edition. 
1763, 8vo. The twentieth edition. 
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1764, 8vo. The twentieth edition. 

1764, Folio. This, with Dr. Scott's additions, is described by 

Lowndes as the best edition. 
1766, 8vo. The one-and-twentieth edition. 
1770, 8vo. Twentieth edition. 
1770, 8vo, The two-and-twentieth edition " with improvements," 

1772, Folio. Revised and corrected by J. I^. Scott, M.D. 

1773, 8vo. The three-and-twentieth edition. 

1775, 8vo. The fifth edition [of the supplement]. 

1776. Twenty-fourth edition. 

1782, 8vo. The four-and-twentieth edition carefully enlarged and 

corrected by Edward Harwood, D J). Price 78. 

1783, 8vo. A new edition, being the twenty-fiftli. 

1790, 8vo. German translation by Arnold. Neue verbessert und 
vermehrt von Anton £mst Klausing, P.P. Sechste Auflage. 
Leipz. und Zullichau. 

1790, 8vo. Twenty-fifth edition. 

1792, 8vo. German translation, ed. Klausing, 8 Auf. Leipzig. 

1802. Thirtieth edition, printed at Glasgow. 

1810, 8vo. German translation. " Ganzlich umgearbeitet von 
D. Johann Anton Fahrenkriiger. Elfte, verbesserte und 
vermehrtc, Auflage. 2 Theile, Leipzig und Jena, 1810. 

'* The dedications to the dictionary," says Mr. J. K Bailey, " are as 
confusing as the editions themselves, until all the variations are col- 
lected." These are given in * Notes and Queries,' Fifth series, III. 510. 

These bibliographical details are largely derived from *Xotes 
and Queries,* and especially from two long and carefully-written 
contributions by Mr. J. E. Bailey. (See * Notes and Queries,* 5th 
Series, i 448, 514 ; iL 156, 258, 514 ; iil 175, 298, 509 ; iv. 276 ; 
vii. 447 ; viii. 52.) 

In the first edition there is an advertisement of N. Bailey : — 

*' Youth Boarded and taught the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
languages, in a Method more Easy and Expeditious than is corn- 
men ; also other School-Learning by the Author of this Dictionary ^ 
to \yQ heard of at Mr, Batleifa^ Bookseller, at the sign of the Dove 
in Puternoater liojr^ (S:c.'* 
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This advertisement would appear to claim for the lexicographer 
an acquaintance wiih the sacred tongue, but the following 
communication from Dr. A. Xeubauer would seem to show that he 
was not a very profound Hebraist : — 

"]My attention was lately drawn to a Rabbinical quotation in 
Bailey's * Etymological English Dictionary/ which I find is not only 
full of mistakes, but has very little connexion with the saying 
referred to. Bailey's article is the following : * Give him a Rowland 
for his Oliver. — This proverb /;* terminis is modem, and owes its 
rise to the Cavaliers in the time of the civil wars in England, who 
by way of rebuff gave the antimonarchical party a General Monk for 
their Oliver Cromwell ; but as to the matter of it, it seems to proceed 
from the ancient Lex Talionis, or law of retaUation, an eye for an 

eye; but Christians ought to be of a better spirit, maugre the 

private revenge either of hard words or rude actions, as say the 
Hebrews, 

.'^naTTD lb -rns? xnn urrvn 

I simply give the correct reading of the saying without mentioning 
Bailey's mistakes in it, and without discussing the various readings 
of it both in editions and in manuscripts. The translation of it is 
the following : ' If one says to thee that thy ears are those of an 
ass, do not care for it [or according to another reading, do not believe 
it]; if two [say so], prepare for thyself [op according to another 
r«*ading, make for thyself] a bridle ; ' i. c, public opinion is always 
right. How Bailey, who gives no translation of the Kabbinical 
saying, was misled, I cannot say." (' Athenaeum/ No. 2778, Jan. 
22nd, 1881.) 

It is hardly necessary to say that Bailey's explanation of the 
" rise " of the proverb is wrong. The old phrase refers to the Eoland 
and Oliver of the twelve peers, though the circumstances of the 
Civil War may have led to its revival 

It is probable that Bailey's inclusion of proverbs added to the 
popular favour with which his dictionary was regarded. From thia 
and some other sources were taken the material of the little volume 
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of * Proverbs, English and Hebrew/ which appeared under the care 
of Mr. William Carpenter in 1826. The adages made the work a 
manual of practical ethics, as well as a storehouse of hard words 
from which sesquipedalian sentences might be constructed in eulogy 
of friends, or enigmatical reproach be heaped upon foe& Bailey has 
not been without admirers and diligent students. The great Lord 
Chatham, with a wholesome catholicity of taste, was fond of Barrow's 
Sermons, and Bailey's Dictionary, which he had read tlirough twice 
from beginning to end. A copy with the autograph of W. Pitt on 
the title-page is recorded in * Notes and Queries,' 5th Series, i. 448. 
It was one of the few books of " Adam Bede." It is interesting to 
know that Johnson used this dictionary. When he began to collect 
for his own work the materials were committed at first to an inter- 
leaved copy of Bailey. 

'' Chatterton was perhaps a still more diligent student of Bailey. It 
was from this source that he derived the antique and sham-antique 
dialect of the Eowley Poems. The proofs of this are to be found in 
abundance in Mr. Skeat's essay in the Aldine edition of Chatterton. 
It may be useful to quote a sentence or two that will show this : — 

" The Rowley Poems owe but little, after all, to Speght'a Chaucer. 
I suspect that Chatterton soon tired of copying out words from 
Speght's Glossary, and ere long discovered that there was a still 
shorter cut to a ready knowledge of (supposed) old English. As he 
occasionally peered into Kersey's Dictionary, his quick eye would 
soon discover that Kersey had copied from Speght largely, and that 
to possess Kersey was to possess Speght, and a great deal more. 
But how to tell the old words from modern ? This Kersey, by a 
singular accident, had done for him, by marking all the (supposed) 
old words with the letter 0, denoting old; in which he was carefully 
followed by Bailey. In fact, Kersey's and Bailey's Dictionaries are 
almost one and the same thing ; the differences are trifling and the 
general resemblances close." Mr. Skeat then gives a letter from 
Chatterton to his friend, William Smith, filled with long words of 
which cephalophonia and ecphonesis are fair and sufficient examples. 
The text of this letter, wliich was full of mis<»prints, Mr. Skeat has 
restored by the use of the old dictionary. 
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" Who can now doubt," asks Mr. Skeat, " that Chatterton was 
fond of picking out haid words from Kersey 1 Of the two dozen long 
words employed by Cliatterton in the course of this short letter, 
Kersey has everf/ one. Here, in short, is the key to the ' Rowh^y 
Poems.* Chatterton has there employed no old ucords whatever hut 
such as are contained in Kersey or Speghtj the only exceptions to this 
rule occurring in the case of a few words wliicli he modified or 
invented. If we take Rowley to be a mere pseudonym for Kersey 
or Bailey, we shall hardly ever err. And farther, we may lay down 
the broad general statement, that the language of the Rowley Poems 
bears no closer resemblance to the language of the fifteenth century 
than the language of the letter above quoted bears to modern English. 
How close a resemblance that is, can be readily appreciated.'* 

Although the Dictionary was Bailey's chief book, it was not his 
only work. The others must be more briefly noted. 

The following titles show that he made some considerable contribu- 
tions to scholastic literature. 

An Introduction to the English tongue : being a spelling book, in 
two parts. London, 1726. 12mo. 

P. Ovidii Nasonis Epistolae cum Versione Latina prosaica et 
Notis Anglicis k N. Bailey. London, 1744. 8vo. Reprinted 1762, 
&c. (Lowndes). 

P. Ovid i Nasonis Metamorphoses cum Versione Latina prosaica et 
Notis Anglicis k Nathan. Bailey. London, 1724. 8vo. Rjprinted 
1730, 1741, and since (Lowndes). 

All the Familiar Colloquies of Erasmus. London, 1725. 

Tlie Familiar Colloquies of Erasmus. Latin and English, by 
N. Bailey. London : 1733. 8vo. 

' The Whole Familiar Colloquies of Erasmus,* translated by Nathan 
Bailey. London: Hamilton, Adams and Co., 1877. On this edition 
the * Glasgow Herald,* 17th May, 1877, very judiciously observed : 
" We must express a regret that this edition contains no introduction 
save sixteen lines of an * Editorial Note.' We had expected to find 
a preface with bibliographical and other particulars, without which 
the volume is manifestly incomplete. Nor can it be urged in excuse 
with any show of reason that this would be * caviare to the general,* 
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for, as wo romarked above, the * Familiar Colloquies' can never in 
this ago appeal to the general public, exce^jt in vain. Wo hopo 
that, should another edition bo called for, the editor will rectify 
this, and give some kind of information as to the dates of the 
yarioos early editions, their publishers, the circumstances under 
which printed, &c., instead of sending the reader to hunt for himself 
through half a dozen volumes to obtain the information which might 
have been given in as many pages." 

The Colloquies of Erasmus. Translated by N. Biiloy. Editetl 
by the Rev. E. Johnson, M.A. London : Reeves and Turner, 1878. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 

It is pleasant to find that Bailey had a genuine liking for Erasmus. 
" Tho* Erasmus," ho says, " is so well known, especially to those 
versed in the Latin tongue, that there seems to be but little Occasion 
to say anything in his Commendation ; yet snice I have taken upon 
mo to make him an English-man, give me Leave to say, that^ in my 
Opinion, ho as well deserves this Naturalization as any modern 
Foreigner whoso Works are in Latin, as well for the usefulness of tho 
Matter of his Colloquies, as the Pleasantness of Style and Elegancy 
of tho Latin." After enlarging at some length upon the charms of 
this "golden book," he concludes : " I do not pretend to have come 
up in my English to the Life and Beauty of Erasmus in Latin, whicli, 
as it is often inimitable in tho English Language, so it is also a Task 
fit to bo undertaken by none but an English Erasmus himself, i'. r, 
one that had tho same Felicity of Expression that he had ; but I 
hope it will apjiear that I have kept my Author still in my Eye, tho' 
I have foUowM him possibus hat^d cBquitt, and could seldom come 
up to him. I shall not detain you any longer, but sulxscribo 
myself, 

" Yours to serve you, 

"JSr. Bailey. 
" Jan. 25th, 1724—5." 

The editor of this latest issue, who has added a number of notes, 
says that the chief peculiarity of Bailey's version " is its reproduction 
of the idiomatic and proverbial Latinisms, and generally of tho 
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classical plirases and allosions in which Erasmus ahounds, in corre- 
sponding or analogous English forms. Bailey had acquired, p^rliaps, 
from his lexicographical studies, a command of homely and colloquial 
English ; the words and phrases by which he frequently represenf^ 
rather than construes Erasmus' text have perhaps in many instances 
not less piquancy than the original. Thus his translation, as a piece 
of racy English, has a certain independent value of its own, and may 
be read with interest even by those who are familiar with the 
original." Some portions omitted by Bailey are here restored. 

The Antiquities of London and Westminster, 1726. 24mo. (Chal- 
iner&) Third edition. London, 1734. (A full copy of the title 
and a collation is given in Upcott's ' Bibliographical account of books 
relating to English Topography,' London, 1818, p. 684.) 

Justin's History, Lat. and English, by N. Bailey. London, 1732. 
8vo. For the use of schools (Lowndes). 

Dictionarium Domesticum, being a new and compleat Dictionary 
for the use both of City and Country. London, 1736. This was 
reprinted and on sale as late as 1779. 

Phaedri Fabul«, with an Ordo, English Notes, and a copious 
Parsing and Construing Index, by N. Bailey. Dublin, 1783. 8vo. 
Twentieth edition. London, 1823. 8vo. (I/Owndes). 

Chalmers names in addition a book of Exercises, " still in use." 
(Biog. Diet. 1812.) The only copy of this which I have been able to 
trace is in the great Public Library of Boston, Massachusetts. It is 
thus catalogued : English and Latin Exercises, 17th edit London, 
1786. 16mo. 

Chalmers rather doubtingly states that Bailey was believed to 
have been a Sabbatarian. The meaning of this word has rather 
changed, and, as used by Chalmers, it meant a member of the sect 
of Seventh Day Baptists, op Sabbath-keepers, who, like the Jews, 
observe Saturday as the day of rest. It occurred to me that if fo 
he must probably have been a member of the ^lill Yard Church in 
Whitechapel. The Eev. W. Mead Jones, the Minister of the Seventh 
Day Baptist Congregation, immediately confirmed my conjecture. 
The name of Nathaniel Bailey is on the church books, and there is a 
tradition identifying this name with the lexicographer. 
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Mr. Jones bos very kindly searched these records, and favoured 
mo with the results. The names of ** Kichard Bayly " (p. i), ** Brother 
Bayly, Sarah Bayly " (p. ii), "Mich. Bayley," and "sis.[ter] Ealy *• 
(p. iii) occur from 1673 to 1G8^, and it is worthy of remark that 
Watt gives this form of spelling as a variant of the lexicographcr'a 
name. The following entry shows the date of Nathan Bailey's admis- 
sion : "At the same meeting, ye same time, ye Gthof ye 10th month, 
1691, The case of Mr. Gardner and his wife, of Nathan Bayly, of 
Nathaniel Downcs, was considered in Relation to their propounding 
for Baptism and Church fellowship and the Church, after they 
secured considerable Testimony of ye Sincerity and Spotlessness of 
their conversation ; The Church concluded of Baptizing of them ye 
first day following '' (p. 42). His signature occurs amongst other 
names appended to business transactions : 1692, Nut. Bailey (p. 43), 
1696, Nath) Ikiley (p. 66), 1703, Nath) Bailey (p. 143), January yo 
6th, 17 W, Nath: Bailey (p. 203). The register of buiials at Mill 
Yard contain three entries wliich have to bo quoted : 

1733, Feb. ye 16 : Mr. Bay ley's nioder iu law, 8/6. 

1 738, Jan. 8 : For ^Irs. Bayley of Stepney, 3/. 

1742, July 4 : Mr. Bayley, 3/.* 

From this wo mny probably gather that whilst Bailey and his wifo 
were both Sabbath-keepers, his mother-in-law had views of her own ; 
and not being a member of the churcli, a higher fee had to be paid lor 
her funeral rites. The last entry shows us that the resting-place of 
Nathan Bailey is at ^lill Yard, although there is now no memorial 
stone to mark his grave. It is possible that in the course of con- 
templated railway clianges church and graveyanl alike will shortly 
disappear. In that case the remains of the dead will probably Lo 
transferred to Abney Park Cemetery. 

In his folio dictionary Bailey hns an account of the Seventh Day 
B;ipti8ts, and in the octavo he describes the word Sabbatarian as 
a *' name given to some Anabaptists, or rather Baptists, who o1)scrve 

* The ' Gentleman^s Magazine' for July 1742 has the following in its ** List 
of Deaths": 

Jime 27 : Mr. Nathan Bailey, Autlior of the English Dictionary, and Editor 
of several Classic Authors for the Use of Schools. 
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Saturday as a Sabbath." Tlio word Sabbath is described as " the 
seventh day of the Week, observed as a day of Rest, in commemor- 
ation of God's resting after the Sixth Day of Creation ; or the fii-st 
day of the week among Christiivns." Here the ordinary misappli- 
cation of the wonl to Sunday is only, as it were, admitted under 
protest. It is curious that Bailey, who shows a wide acquaintance 
with the names of sects and heresies, and who has both Anabaptist 
and Catabaptist, has no definition for Baptist except as "a title of 
John the Baptist^ the Fore-runner of our Saviour." The Seventh 
Day Church in Mill Yard has a strange and interesting history. 1 1 
will be familiar under a thin disguise to the readers of Walter 
Bcsant's novel of ' All Sorts and Conditons of Men." The members 
of this struggling, isolated sect — an oasis of ** Sabbath-keepers " in 
the midst of the desert of " Sabbath-breaking'* London — have 
included Dr. Peter Chamberlayn, Thos. Bampfield, the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, the two Stenuets, William Tempest, F.R.S., 
and that late accomplished antiquary, the Rev. W. H. Black, F.S.A. 
The present minister, the Rev. W. M. Jones, is the editor of the 

* Sabbath Memorial,' and is reprinting the rare seventeenth century 
tract which records the judicml murder of the Rev. John James, 
" a Sabbath-keeper," whose death is one of the many blots upon the 
reign of Charles II. Mill Yard Chapel is in [deasing contrast to the 
squalor by which it is surrounded, and with its other memories wo 
may now associate the name of Nathaniel Bailey, the author of 
a Dictionary, of which the weakest parts are those in which he 
avowedly depended upon others, whilst the excellence of the plan 
and the spirit and industry with which it is executed are his alone. 

It may be well to add here the few authorities as to Bailey's life 
and works : — Chalmers's * Biographical Dictionary * ; * Gentleman's 
Magarine,' xii. 387 ; Nichols's * Literary Anecdotes,' viii. 479 ; 

* Chronological Notice of the Dictionaries of the English Language,* 
by H. B. Whcatley (Transactions of Philological Society, 1865) ; 
Watt's * Bibliotheca Britannica ' ; Lowndes' * Bibliographers' Manual * ; 
Allibone's 'Dictionary of English Literature.' The account now 
given^ scanty as it is, is the fullest that has yet bern written. 

We must give Bailey the credit for an early recognition of the fact 
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that dialectal words have a good claim to be considered English. So 
far from apologizing for their inclusion, he boldly puts on his title* 
page as one of the attractions of his work, that it contains ''the 
dialects of our different counties.'' To pick out the dialect words has 
not been an easy task. In some cases they are described by the 
initials for West Country, Xorth Country, and so forth. Many are 
merely stated to be " Country "Words." A large number are not 
marked at all. There are also trade-words and canting phrases. 
Finally a certain number hare the county in which they were nsed 
clearly indicated. The method on which the present volume has 
been compiled may be described. The editor's copy of Bailey 
professes to be the thirteenth edition, and was printed in 1749. 
Every word in this which in the editor's judgment would be 
"wanted" for the future Dialect Dictionary was marked for the 
printer, and the result was checked by a copy of the seventh edition, 
1 735, belonging to ^Ir. Skeat, and similarly marked by him. It is 
to be hoped that nothing of importance has escaped from these two 
independent examinations of the work. As to some words individual 
judgments will always vary, and what one is disposed to accept 
another may quite unhesitatingly reject. The annotations, the 
number of which might have been largely increased, have been added 
by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, who has, as usual, given the most liberal 
and ungrudging help. It must be said, once for all, that this is a 
faithful reprint of Bailey, and that the task of correcting his 
etymologies has not been attempted. The game would not be worth 
the candle, and as they stand they have a certain historical interest, 
as showing what an educated man supposed to bo the history of the 
words composing his own language. " Bailey's Anglo-Saxon," as 
Mr. Skeat observes in a recent letter, "is in a fearful state. He 
quotes the worst fictions of Somner's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, not 
having other help. He cannot in any instance be relied on, though 
he sometimes is right by luck. Even Greek and Latin words are 
sometimes misspelt, but these do not matter, as the reader can 
more easily set them right." The quality of his Hebrew has been 
indicated in the note of Dr. Neubauer. After admitting all the 
defects of Bailey, it remains to be said that his work contains much 
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excellent dialect material. It would occupy too much space to 
classify the whole of it, but it may be well to give the words 
which he has marked as belonging to separate counties. 

Cheshire: Aunder, Onedher, Beer, Birre, Bloten, Bout, Hat- 
Bruarts, Cant, Charterer, A Cranny Lad, A Crassantly Lad, Creem 
it into my hand, To Dight, A Dosom Beast, To Eein, Eever, 
Esse, Sheer the Esse, A Fow, To Glaflfer, Glob'd, Gloten, To 
Guill, Hill-Houter, Kale, To Keeve a Cart, Leeten you, Lithing, 
Oneder, To Osse, A mad Pash, Shed Rivers with a Whaver, To 
Sleak out the Tongue, Welly moidered, Welly moyder'd, Wharre, 
Wheam, Whem, To White, To Whoave, Whookt, Whowiskin, 
Work-Braccho. 

Cumberland : Attercob, A Boor, An EU-mother, Where Fured 
you 1 Hine, Kite, To Late, The Lave. 

Derbyshire: Doundrius, Merry-Banks, Shoods, Skellard, The 
Yeender. 

Durham: Hell-Kettles. 

Devonshire : Muckson up to the Huckson, Quarrington, A Hinder- 
ling. 

Essex: Ails, Biggc, BuUimony, Bullimong, A Cart Rake, Dare, 
A Hale, Homchurch, Newing, Mad, To Not, Paddock, Ree, A Stull, 
A Yeepsen. 

Kent : Cledgy, A Hagester, Haw, Knolls, Ravel Bread, Swath, 
Swarth, Tag, Whicket for Whacket. 

Lancashire : Braughwham, A Craddantly Lad, A Gaul, Land or 
Lant, To Reen, To Shead, Stirk, Sturk, Weel, A Wogh. 

Lincolnshire : Addle, Bracken, Bulkar, Clumpt, To Coath, Cock 
Apparel, Coke, To Backer, Dike-reeve, To Flit, Frim-Folk, To Gly, 
An Hack, A Sea Harr, Hash, A Mort, Hoppet, To Joist, A Kaarl* 
Cat, A Keal, To Klick up, Meath, Pinttedy, To Rift, Shan, Sillibauk, 
SUm, A Sliverly Fellow, To Slot, Smiting, Snithe-Wind, To Sowl 
one by the Ears, Stunt, To Teem out, Tharm, Tham, To Thirle, To 
Thrave, WOk. 

Norfolk : Boun, A Break, Caddow, A Cobweb Morning, Crawly 
Mawly, Footing-Time, To Fraso, Mauther, Modder, Modher, Near 
Now, WoadmeL 
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NoHhumherliu'l : Maum, Wear, Weer. 

Nottlinjh'uwiliire : Addle, Amine. 

(Jj-funUhire: Kipe, Mauiu. 

Slirojfjiliire : Kemmet. 

tS*fin^ri*"Mire. : To Vang. 

Sitffitlk : Bain, The Binl of the eye, Bostal, Brine it hither, To 
Briitto, The Buck, Chavish, A Chuck, To Heal, Homicle, KeJge, 
Jjnv;^ it hitlior, Iy)urdy, A Xnil of Beef, Oi)e-Lan'1, Saj of it, A Seam, 
A Shawel, SheM, To Shimper, To Shun, Sibbered, Sidy, Simpson, 
Skoelin^ Skrow, A Slapel, A Snag, A Snag, A Stoly-House, A 
Stound, The Strig, A Stuckling, Stufnet, To Sworl, Tharky, Tmcto, 
To Trull, To AVimm, Woadmel. 

SiiAKf'x : A Bud, llerst, Kapes, A Ripper, Trugg, To Waspe, A 
Whappji*. 

Wi'lf^/i/'rr : Litt<'n. 

] \ 'orrffiferrfli irp : Charks. 

YorL'^/iirr : I>argh, Beating with child. To liensil. Body, Bondy, 
Buinhhikitea, To Cant, Croft, Dannaught, Dondinner, A Donnat^ To 
Goam, Goctie, Ilell-Heeks, To Lowd, Minginater, Shirt-Band, Spice, 
To Thropplc, The Tropple, Way Bit, ^^^lee. Whey. 

Such is the county list. It may bo well to point out the lai;ge 
nunilKT of Ciint words as shown in the following list : 

Cfifif : Abrani Corp, To Bleed, Bord, Bouncing Cheat, Back, A 
Budgo, Bulk and file, Bulker, Clapper Dudgeon, To Cly the Jerc, Cove^ 
Crap, Crashing Cheat«, Darkmans, Dull, Delve, Deuseaville, Denswin, 
Dommeror, Famhlcs, Famble Cheats, A Fence, fencing Culley, To 
Fence, Flag, To Flog, Fogus, Frummagem, Gentry Cove, A Grentij 
Mort, A Glim, Glimfenders, A Glimmer, A Glym, Glym-Jack, Glym- 
Btick, To Gnapp, G ropers, Grun ting-Peek, Half-Bord, The Heaver, A 
Job, Kinchin, Kinchin-Cane, Lap, Lappy, lightmans, Lonr, Milken, 
Mish, Mish-Toppcr, A Moon-Curser, A Mort, Mow-beater, Mower, 
Muffling Cheat, Nab, Nab-Girder, Nab-Cheat, To Nab, Naper of 
Naps, Nasio, Nub, Nubbing, Nubbing-Cheat, Nubbing-Cove, Ogles, 
Old Mr. Gory, Pad, Panter, Pappier, Peeper, Peety, Penbank, Prance, 
Prating Cheat, To Prig, Prigs, Prig-star, Prig-napper, Quacking 
Cheat, Queer, Rattler, Rattling Cove, Rattling Mumper, Ridge-Cully, 
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ri*)yal Poverty, Ruffian, Ruffler, RufiF-Peck, Rum, Rum-boozing-welts, 
Rumboyl, Rum Cully, Rum-Dropper, Rum-Gutlets, Rum-Hooi)er, 
Rum-Padders, Rum Ville, A Smacking-Cove, Smelling Cheat, A 
St Jl Wimper, Stalling Ken, To Stamflesh, Stampers, Stamps, Stock 
Drawers, Stow your Whids, A Swag, Sweath, Tib of the Buttei*y, 
Trundlers, Tumbler, Whids, Whit, Witcher, Witcher-Bubbor, 
Witcher-Tilter, Witcher-Cully. 

In coming to the end of his task, the editor, whilst conscious of 

the inadequate manner in which it has been performed, yet ventures 

to hope that it may be found serviceable. For quaint N. Bailey — 

how rarely he is allowed, or allows himself his full name of Nathaniel 

— the editor has always had a kindly feeling, derived from younger 

days, when many pleasant hours were spent in conning his pages, 

studded with words of fearful length and cacophony, and hiding 

as often as revealing matters of mysterious import. He who said 

that language was given to man that he might conceal his thoughts 

might have been one of Bailey's fltudents. But his merits are greater 

than his demerits. He had a genuine love for his work, and whilst 

he may have gloated over the capture of words that are happily not 

used twice in a century, he did not disdain homelier phrases, and 

Carefully recorded the words used by the sailor before the mast, by 

the carpenter at the bench, by the plowman in the field, by the 

peasant as he took his rustic ease beneath the village oak, and by the 

mumping cadger as he lazily strolled along the green lanes of old 

England, with a fixed determination not to do a stroke of honest 

labour as long as there were hard-working folk to be wheedled or 

robbed. We may overlook his etymologies, " very few " of which, 

he is careful to tell, are his own, but he has *' the suffrage of 

Somner, Cambden, Yerstegan, Spelman^ Casaubon, Dr. Th. Henshaw, 

Skinner,* Junius, Menagius, Minshew, and other great Names and 

approved Etymologists," to bear him out ; we may even forgive his 

etymologies for the sake of what ho did as a forerunner of the 

English Dialect Society. 

* The quality of Skinner's work — and he is a fair type of the class — may he 
better understood by reference to the remarks of Mr. Skeat in the introduction 
to Ray (E. D. S., B. 15, p. xxii). 



ADDENDA and ERRATA. 

p. 162, line 18, add note to word sc^ntitn: Le. schuiten; but read A.8. 

scoten. — W. W. S. 
p. 163, line 4,/ot rcjiyt>on read rcjiy*»an. 
p. 163, line 15, /or 0c|)eaben recid scb'sben. 
p. 164, line 8 from foot, add note to Sax, : No ; from Irish ^ian, a knife. — 

W. W. 8. 
p. 170, line 5 from foot, add- note to Sax, : An error for A.S. sdctu — ^W. W. 8. 
p. 179, line 9 from foot, add after 0, [Read stours; see 5ito«w«.]— W. W. 8. 
p. 183, line 9 from foot, /or SwoltaiS read Sweltan. 
p. 186, line 16, add after 0. L. [Tas'm Chaucer.]— W. W. 8. 
p. 187, line %/or tomrar read lommtr ; and add [Read t&mmel. — W. W. 8. 
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" DIALECT OF OUR DIFFERENT COUNTRIES^ 



t. «. COUNTIES. 



Abatnrea [among Hunters] Foiling the Sprigs or Gittss that a Stag 
throws down in passing by. 

A-bearing, Behaviour ; as to be bound to a good A-bearing, is to be 
bound to a good Behayioux. L, T, 

Abent^ a steep Place. 

Abram Covif naked or poor Man. Cant 

AbuB, ApsU [of A, B, C,] Alphabets of Letters to be learned ; Horn- 
Books, Primers, &c. 

Acdoyedy Cloyed, q. d, acclouij from the F, Clou, a Nail [of a 
Horse] i, e. n^ed or pricked in Shoeing. 

To Aoonp, to reprehend or reprove. 0. 

Aoreme, ten Acres of Land. L, T, 

Acti&y an Order of Friars, that wear tawney-coloured Habits, and 
feed on Boots. 

AHet'Stung, said of Cattle when stung with venomous Eeptiles, 
as Adders, Scorpions, or bit by a Hedge-hog or Shrew. 

Addle [Abel,^ a Disease, of A*t>lian,^ to be sick, Sax, q, d, a sick or 
rotten Egg] rotten, empty ; also when derived of .^B^^lan,' Sax, a 
Beward, to earn or gain. Line, Nott, &C, 

Adradd, afraid ; much concerned. C, 

After-math, the After-Grass, or second Mowings of Grass, or Grass 
or Stubble cut after Com. 

To Agist [Guite, a Bed, &c. or Oister, F.] signifies to take in and 
feed the Cattle of Strangers in the King's Forest, and to take Money 
for the same. 0. L, 

^ Add; error for ddd (pot allied to addle), 

* Adlian ; error for ddiian, the verb being derived from the sb. 

' jEdkm; error for edledn, with which addles to earn, has nothing to do. 

B 
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Agistator, Agister, Agistor, the Officer that takes Cattle into the 
Forest, &c. called English^ Gist or (7uf«t-taker. 0. L, 

Agistment, Ag^stage, the Function of taking Cattle into the King's 
Forest, &c. the Herbage or feeding of Cattle in a Forest, Common, &c. 

Aglet, the Tag of a Point ; a little Plate of Metal : Also a Substance 
growing out of some Trees before the Leaves. L, 

Aglets, Agleeds [among FlorUts] are the Pendants which hang on 
the Tip-ends of Chives and Threads; as in Tulips, Boses, Spike- 
grass, &c. 

Agnail [from An^e, pained, and Najle ^ Nail, g. d. a JSTail] a fore Slip 
of Skin at the Root of a Nuil. 

Aigreen \i. e. Evergreen] the Herb House-leek. 8eniper vivum 
inajus, ij. 

Ails, Beards of Wheat. Essex, 

Ait, or Eyglit [dshr,^ 8ax.] a little Island in a Kiver where Osiers 
grow. 

Aker [Acejie,^ Sax. ^cker, TeuL] an Acre. 

Aker-Staff [^£ker-<§tab, Teut] an Instrument to cleanse the Plough- 
Coulter. 

Alantom, at a Distance. N, G, 

Alder [iEli>o|i,* Sax,"] Elder, i, e. the first. 

Ale-conner, Ale-taster [likely of ^eunec, Tetit a Person that knows]^ 
an Officer appointed in every Court Leet, to look to the Assize and 
Goodness of Bread, Ale, Beer, &c. 

Ale-hoof [Ale-behopen,* Sfix.] Ground-Ivy, so called, because it serves 
to Clear Ale or Beer. Jledera terrestriSf L. 

Ale-draper [a humorous Name] a Seller of Malt-Liquors ; an Ale- 
house-keeper or Victualler. 

Ale-shot, a Beckoning, or Part to be paid at an Alehouse. 

Ale-silver, a Bent or Duty annually paid to the Lord Mayor of 
London by those who sold Ale within the City. 

Alegar [q, d. Ale-eager] sour Ale or Beer, a sort of Vinegar. 

Alfet [of ^lan to bum, and Fat a Vessel, Sax.]'' in the ancient 
Anglo-Saxon law, signified a Caldron or Kettle of boiling Water, in 
which a Person accused of a Crime thrust his Arm up to the Elbow, 
and held it there some time, as a Trial and Argument of his Inuo- 
cency ; so that if he was h\irt he was held guilty, and if not, 
acquitted. 

1 For nagle read ncegd. * No such word as eight in A.S. 

' Acere; error for cecer. * jEldor; error for ealdor. 

* Aleconner is good English, not German. 

• Ale-betiofen; error for ealu-h6/€ ; Ao/i? = violet. 
' jElan; the ix is long ; /a/, error lor feet. 
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AlhoUantide [corruptly for AlhaUoir84ide, q, d. all holy Men, or 
AU-Saints-tide] All- Saints-day, the first Day of November, 

Alkanet, the Herb Spanish Bvgloss, Ancusa, L. 

Allar, the Alder-Tree. 

Alleli^'ah, Hallelujah [p'hh^n of ^hhn praise ye, and n^ the Lord, H, 
1. e, praise ye the Lord] also the Name of an Herb, otherwise called 
French or Wood Sorrel. 

Alman, or Almond Furnace, a Furnace used by Refiners, and called 
a Sweep, for separating all sorts of Metals from Cinders, &c. 

Alnage, measuring with an Ell, £11-Measure. 

Alnager, Alneger, Aulneger [Auneurj F.] an Officer whose Business 
it was to look to the Assize of Woollen Cloth, but now is only 
Collector of the Subsidy granted to the King. 

Alp, a Bulfinch, a Bird. C. 

Ambre, Ammery, Aomry [Awnoire, F.] a Cupboard for the keep- 
ing of cold and broken Victuals. C. 

Ambnry, Anbury, a Disease in Horses, breaking out in spungy 
dwellings. 

Amel-com [not unlikely of Amylum^ Starch, L. q, d, Amyle-Corn'] 
French Rice, a kind of Grain of which Starch is made. 

Amel, among, betwixt. C. 

Amort l^Amorti, F.] extinguished, dead ; whence one that is in an 
Ecstacy, or melancholy Fit, is said to be cUl-amartf i. e. quite dead-, 
hearted. 

Amort, dull, heavy, sad, melancholy, dismaL 

Amper, Ampor [of Amppe, Sax,] a Swelling ; also a Flaw in Cloth. 

Anaok, a Sort of fine Bread made of Oatmeal. 

Ancient, Anshent [among Sailors] a Flag or Streamer set in the 
Stem of a Ship. 

Ancony [at the Iron Mines] a Bloom wrought into the Figure of a 
flat Iron- Bar, of about three Foot long, with two square rough Knobs, 
one at each End. 

Andoville [in Cookery] a sort of Chitterlings, made either of Hogs 
or Calves Guts, stuffed with minced Meat. F, 

Andovillet [in Cookery] minced Veal, and other Ingredients, rolled 
into a Pellet. F. 

Anet [of anethuMy L.] the Herb Dill. 

Angel Bed [Cngtl Jpettc, Teut,] an open Bed without Bed-posts. 

Anguelles [with Falconers] small Worms cast up by sick Hawks. 

Anticks, Antick-work, several odd Figures or Shapes of Men, Birds, 
Beasts, &c. rudely formed one out of another, according to the Fancy 
of the Artist. 

B 2 
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To dance the Anticks, to dance after an odd and ridiculous Manner, 
or in a ridiculous Dress, like a Jack-pudding. 

Antients [of a Parish] such Persons who have served the aeveral 
Offices of the Parish they live in, and hy common Practice are sum- 
moned, or called, upon all Difficult Matters or publick Occasions to 
advise with. 

Antooow^ a Swelling in the Breast of a Horse. 

Approvers [of the Kin{f\ such as had the Letting of the King's 
Demesnes, in small llauours, to the best Advantage. 

Approvers, certain Persons sent into several Countries, to increase 
the Farms of Hundreds and Wapentakes. 

Approvers in the Marshes of Wales, were such as had Licence to 
buy and sell Cattle in those Parts. 

Apricock [Abricot, F.] a WaU-Fruit 

Aqiiiter, a Needle-case. 0. 

To Arace, to deface, to pluck up. 

Araine, a Spider. Nottingham. 

Arched Legs, an Imperfection in a Horse. 

Arders, the Fallowings and Ploughings of Ground. C. 

To Are [a contraction of arare, L] to plough.^ C. 

Argol, Tartar or Lees of Wine. G. T. 

Aries Penny, Earnest-Money given to Servants when they are first 
hired. C 

Arman, a Confection to prevent or cure a Loss of Appetite in Horses. 

Arr, a Soar. 

Arpen, Arpent [Arpent, F.] an Acre or Furlong of Ground. O. M. 

Arse [among Sailors'] the Arse of a Block or Pully, through which 
any Bope runs, is the lower End of it. 

Arse-smart, the Herb called also Water-Pepper. Persicaria, 

Arse-Versy, Arsy-Versy, [^erglick, Teut] Heels over Head, topsy- 

turvey, preposterously, perversly, without Order. 
Arse-verse, a Spell written on an House to prevent it from burning. 
Arvaly Arvil, a Burial, Funeral Solemnity, &c. F, 
Arvil-bread, Loaves distributed to the poor at Funerals. C 
Arvil supper, an Entertainment or Feast given at Funerals. 
Askaunt, sideways ; as to look askaunt^ i, e. to look sideways, 
Asker, an Eft or ISTewt. 
[Askes Ashes. 0.] 

1 From A. 8. erian, to plough ; the Latin word is only cognate. 
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[Astite, as soon, anon. N. C] 

Astralish [among Miners] is that Ore of Gold which lies as yet in its 
first State or Condition. 

Atter [(Egt^. Teut] ^ corrupt Matter, Gore, Snot. 

Atteroob, a Spider^s Web. Cumberland. 

Avage, Avisage, a Duty or Kent, that the Tenants of the Manour ot 
WriWe in Essex paid for the Liberty of feeding Hogs in the Lord's 
Woods. 0. L. 

Avant-PeocA, a Peach early ripe. 

And, old. C, 

And Farandf Children are said to be so, when grave and witty 
beyond what is usual in such as are of that aga North- Country, 

[And, ordained. C] 

Ayentnre, by Chance, C a mortal or deadly Mischance ; as when a 
Man is drowned or burned by falling accidentally into the Water or 
Fire ; the causing of the Deaui of a Man without Felony. F, L, T, 

Aver, a labouring Beast 

Aver- (7(9772, Kent formerly paid in Com to Eeligious Houses, by 
their Farmers and Tenants. 

Ayer-Penny, is Money contributed towards the King's Averages or 
^ Carriages, to be freed from that Charge. 

Avery, a Place where the Oats or Provender are kept for the King's 
Horses. 

Anfl; Elf [probably of ^Iber, Teut. silly] a Fool, or silly Fellow.* 

Auk, Ankward [M^ep^,^ Soit.] unhandy, untoward. 

Anln of Rhenish Wine^ a Vessel that contains forty Gallons. 

Ano, ordained. C, 

Anneal Weight [q, d. Handsale ^ Weight] a kind of ancient Instrument 
with Hooks fastened to each End of a Beam, which being[ raised upon 
the Fore-finger, shewed the Difference between the Weight and the 
Thing weighed. See Awn$d. 

Annder^ Onedher, the Afternoon. Chesh, 

An Awe-band, a Check upon. 

An Awn of Wine, 360 Pounds. 

Awmbry, a Cupboard for Victuals. 

Awn, Ane, a Scale or Husk of any thing ; the Spire or Beard of 
Barley, or any Bearded Grain. C, 

» A.S. dtor, cognate with G. eiter. " From A.S. celf, an elf. 

* The word is unauthorized, and has nothiug to do with auk, 
^ But the werd is French ! It occurs in P. Plowman, B. 5. 218. 
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Awnsel Wehjlif, a poising of a Joint of ^feat, &c. in the Hand only^ 

without putting it into the Scales. Seo Aumel. 

An Ayl [Ait>el, &.uc,'\ ^ an Illness, Sickness, &c. 
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Backster, a Baker. (7. 

Badger [in Laic] one that huys Corn or other Provisions in one 
Place, in order to sell thorn at another ; a Huckster. 

Bag or Big, a Cow's Udder. C. 

Bails [5^a Term'] Hoops set over a Boat to bear up the Tilt. 

Bain, willing, forward. G. 

Bain, lithe, limber-jointed, that can bend easily. Suffolk. 

Bairman, a poor insolvent Debtor, left bare and naked, who was 
obliged to swear in Court, that he was not worth more than five 
Shillings and five Pence. 0. Z. T, 

To Bait [baran,2 Sax.] to set Beasts a fighting together. 

Baker-Leg*d, straddling with the Legs bowing outward. 

Baldmony, an Herb so called. Meum, L, 

Baleful [Biel ^ Grief, and pull, Sax.] sorrowful, woeful. O, 

A Balk [of valirart', Ital. to pass by] * a Furrow or Eidge of Land 
between two Furrows. 

A Balk [jjulckc, Teut.] a great Beam. Chatic. 

Balk-Staflf, a Quarter-staff. C. 

Balkers, Persons who from a high Place on the Shore shew the 
Passage of Shoals of Herrings to Fishermen. 

A Ballow, a Pole, a long Stick, a Quarter-StafiT, &c. Shakesp, 

Balstaff, a Quarter-staff. Chatic. 

Bandle, an Iritih Measure of two Foot in Length. 

Bandon, a Company, or Retinue. C. 

Band-rol [B/DnJcroIe, F.] a little Flag or Streamer; also the fringed 
Silk Flag that hangs on a Trumpet. 

Bandy, a sort of crooked Club or Stick to play at Ball with. 

Bane-wort, Nightshade. Solaiium, L. 

' Here aidd is a misspelling of ddd ; see note on Addle. 

• Wrong ; bait is a Norse word ; Icel. beita. 

* Misspelling of healu. * Not Italian, but A.S. balc<t. 
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BBJUgle-Ear'd [of Ben*&an, Sax, to hang down] flag-ear*cL 
Banisters. See Ballusters, 

Bank, a Carpenter's Term for a Piece of Fir-Wood unslit, from four 
to ten Inches Square, and of any Length. 

Bannock, an Oat-Cake tempered in Water, and baked under the 
Embers. C. 

Banstiole, a Stickle-back, a FLsh. 

Bar-Fee, a Fee of twenty Pence, which Prisoners acquittted of 
Felony paid to the Goaler. 

Bar of the Port [Sea Term] a Billet thrust through the Rings that 
serve to shut up the Port-noles in a Ship. 

Bara-Pioklet [TTe^-^] Cakes made of fine Flour, kneaded with Yeast. 

Barbes, Barbies [^ar&e^, F.l a Disease in Black Cattle and Horses, 
known by two Faps under their Tongue. 

Barcary [BergeriCf F.] Berghery, a Sheep-cote ; also a Sheep-walk. 

A Bare, a Place made smooth to bowl in, a Bowling-Alley without 
Grass. 

Bare Pump, a Pump to pump Liquor out of a Cask. 

Bargh-i/iow/er [^er9-Jttei0ter, Teat,"] a Surveyor of Mines. 

A Bargh-ir(9/e, a Court held concerning the Affairs of Mines. 

[Bargh, a Horse way up a Steep HilL Yorkshire.'l 

Bark Binding, a Distemper in Trees, cured by slitting the Bark. 

Barkary, a Heath-House, or Tan-House. L, T. 

A Barken, the Yard of a Horse. 

Bark Fat, a Tanner's Tub. 

Bark Galling, is when Trees are galled by being bound to Stakes. 

Barm [Beojim,^ SaxJ] the Head, or Workings out of Ale or Beer, 
Yeast 

Barmote, a Court held within the Hundred of the Pealc in Derby- 
ahire^ for regulating the Miner^s trade. 

Bam or Beam, a Child. Scotch, or North-Country, 

Bams or Beam-Teams, Broods of Children. C 

Barnacle [Bamaque, F. perhaps of Beam a Child or Offspring, and 
Aac, Sax. an Oak] ' a Soland Ooose, a Fowl in the Bass, an Island on 
the Coasts of Scotland, supposed by some to grow of Trees, or by 
others to be bred out of rotten Planks of Ships. 

Barnacles [perhaps of Bear and Neck, from Beafian to carry, and 

* Error for beormcu 

s This is very funny ; a barnacle is the ' son of an oak* ! 
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Necca tho Neck, Sax,] ^ Irons put to the Noees of HorseB to make 

thorn stand quietly. 

Barracan, a sort of coarse Camlet. 

Barrel of Essex Butter contains 106 lb. of Suffolk Butter 256 lb. 

Barrow Hog [of Beoji;, Sax.] ^ a Boar, and Hog, EngL a Male 

Swine gelt. 

Barth, a warm Pasture for Calves, Lambs, &c. 

Barton, a Coop to keep Poultry in ; a Back-side, Fold-yard, or Out- 
house. Cha. 

Base, the smallest Piece of Ordnance ; also a Fish, otherwise called 
a Sea- wolf. 

Basil [among Joiners^ &c.] is the sloping Edge of a Chissel, or of tlie 
Iron of a Plane. 

Basinets, an Herb. 

Bass, i. e. Bassock, a Cushion made of Straw, to kneel on in 

Churches. 

Basse, a Collar for Cart-Horses, made of Hushes, Sedges, Straw, &c. 

Bast, Lime-tree Bark made into Hopes and Mats. 

Bat Fotclf'nf/f a Way of catching Birds in the Night, while they are 
Boosting on Trees and Perches. 

Batch of Bread, Bread of the same baking. 

Bate, the Texture of Wood. 

To Bate [in Falconry] a Hawk is said to bate, when she flutters with 
her Wings, either from Fist or Perch, as it were striving to get away. 

Battle [arrayed] Royal [among Cock-fighters] a fight between 3, 5, or 
7 Cocks, engaged all together, so that the Cock which atands the 
longest gets the day. 

To Battel, to feed as Cattle do ; to grow fat. 

A Batteler, a Student in the University, that Battles cr Scores for 
his Diet. 

A Batten [among Carpenters] a Scantling of wooden Stuff, from two 
to four Inches broad, and about an Inch thick. 

To Batten [either corrupted of Fatten, or of fiatten, Teut. to benefit, 
or BaiSian, Sax, to bathe] to fatten or get 1? lesh ; also to welter, roll 
al>out in. C 

Batting Staff, a Tool used by Laundresses to beat wasli'd Linen. 

To Battle [in the University of Oxford] is to take up Provision in 
the College-Book. 

Banfrey, a Beam or Joist. 0. 

Bavins, Brush-faggots. 

* Bearan is an error for beran, and necca for hnecca. The etymology is 
worthless. 
' He means A.S. bearh ; for beorg means a hilL 
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Baulk [both Balk and Baulk seem to take their Original of |Balclu» 
Teui. signifying a Beam or Sommer-tree, which, being placed in the 
Way, is big enough to prove an Hindrance] Figuratively, to cross, to 
disappoint. 

Bawaty, Linsey-woolsey. 

Bawdriok, a Cord or Thong for the Clapper of a Bell ; a Sword 
Belt, a Jewel, &c. 

Bawrely a Hawk like a Lanner. 

To Bawse, to cry out 

Bawsin, big, gross ; also a Badger. O, 

A Baxter, a Baker. O. 

Ba3rB \Forfificatiori\ Holes in a Parapet, to receive the Mouth of a 
Cannon. F. 

Bay, or Pew, is a Pond-head, to keep in good Store of "Water for 
^ving the Wheels of an Iron MilL 

To play or I'un at Bays,^ an Exercise used at Boston in Lincoln- 
slure, &c 

Beaconage, Money paid for maintenance of Beacons. 

A Beadfl-A/an [Cebe*t>inan, of Bi'D'Deni^ Sax. to pray] one who says 
Prayers for his Patron, &c. 

Bead Roll, Bed Roll, a List of such who used to be pray'd for in 
the Church; any long tedious List, or confused Beckoning up of 
many Thoughts together. 

Beak, Beak Head [of a SJiip] the outward Part of it, before the 
Forecastle, which is fastened by the Stem, and supported by the 
Main Knee. 

Beaking [in Cock-fighting]^ is the fighting of Cocks with their Bills ; 
or their holding with their Bills and striking with their Spurs. 

A Beal,» a Welk, Pimple, or Push. 

To Beal, to gather Matter as a Sore. 

Beam [on the Head of a Deer] that Part which bears the Antlers, 
Boyals and Tops. 

Beam, Beam Fish, a Sea Monster like a Pike, a dreadful Enemy to 
Mankind, seizing like a Blood-hound, and never letting go, if he gets 
fast hold. The Teeth of this Fish are so venomous, tnat unless an 
Antidote be presently apply'd, the least Touch of them is mortaL 

Beam Antler [among Hunters'] the second Start on a Stag's Head. 

Beam FeatJiers [in Falconry] the long Feathers of a Hawk's Wing. 

To sell a Bear [among Stock-jobbers] to sell what one hath not. 

' /. e. prisoner's base. * Error for biddan. 



pnso) 
Doil; 



/. e. boil : also called a biU, 
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Bearded Hin^h [among Floritift*] is a Rose-husk, or other such like 
llusks that are hair}' ou thu Ed^s. 

Bearing Chtfnt [among Cocli-jifjliferilave the foremost Toes of a Cock, 
on which ho goes. 

Beam [Beajin, Sit jr.] a Ohilil. O, 

To Beat [nmong Iluntrnt] Hares or Conies are said to heat^ or tap, 

whon they mako a Xoiso iu Hutting-time. 

To Beat [Iliiutiinj Term] a Sta;^ that runs first one way and then 
another, I'd 8<tid to beat up and down, 

Beatilles [in Conhrrt/] Tid-bits, as Cacks-CoinJ/s, Livers^ Gizzards^ 
&c. F, 

Beating tn'th Child ^ Breeding. York, 

Beating in the Flaiika, a Distemper in Black Cattle. 

Beck [|}ach, Tmt,] a little River or Brook. 

Beolipping, encompassing, embracing, surrounding. 

Bed (»/ ttnithvy a Knot of young ones. 

Bed Al(\ Bid .4//*, a friendly Mt^eting of Neighbours or Acquaintance, 
at the House of now married Porsons, &c 

To Bedaggle [(»f }\e an«l t>eajan,^ Sax, to dip] to dirty the Skirts or 
Bottom of one's Cloath's. 

To Bedash, to dash, or wet 

Bedder, Bedetter, the nether Stone of an Oil-Mill 

Beeld, Shelter. C, 

Beenship, Worship, Goodness. C, 

Beer, Birre, Force or Might ; as with all my Beer, u e, with all my 

Might. Chcfh. 

Beer [among Wcaron*] is nineteen Ends of Yarn running all together 
out of the Trough, all the Length of the Cloth. 

Beesom [nerm,^ S^tjc. ^t9tn, Tcut, fitsftm, L, S.] a Broom to sweep 
with. 

Beestings, Boastings [B>'p:ins,^ Sax, $ct0t, L, S.] the first Milk of a 

Cow after Calving. 

Beetle, Boytle [Hy«e1, Sax.] a wooden Instrument or Hammer fop 
driving of Pilos, Stakes, Wodges, &c. 

Behovefol, useful, protitiible. 0. 
Behonnced, trickeil up, made fine. 

' But A.S. dedgian means to dye ; bedaggle is of Scand. origin. 
' An error or besma, • The y is long. 
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Belag^ed, left behind. 

Belly Fretting [in a Horse?^ the galling the Belly with the Fore-girt ; 
also a great Pain in the Belly. 

Belly--5oMwc7, a Disease in Cattle. 

To Belly, To Belly out, to grow fat, to jut forth, to strut. 

Belly Cheat, an Apron. C7. 

Bellswagger, a swaggering Fellow, a hectoring Blade, a Bully. 

Belt [Belr, Sax, Balteum, L.] a Girt to hang a Sword by ; also a 
Disease in Sheep. 

Bendwith, an Herb. 

Beneaped \Sea Tenii\ a Ship is said to he heneaped, when the Water 
does not flow high enough to bring the Ship off the Ground out of a 
Dock, or over a Bar. 

Benerth, a Service formerly rendered by the Tenant to his Lord with 
his Plough and Cart. 0. L, 

To Bensil, to bang or beat. TorJc, 

Bent, a Precipice or Declivity of a HilL Ch, 

Bergander, a Fowl. 

Bergh Master [JBergnuiatcr, Teut.] a Bailiff or chief Officer among 
the Derbyshire Miners. 

Berghmothy Berghmote, a Court held to determine Matters relating 
to Mines. 

Berrithatcli, Litter for Horses. 0. 

A Berrier, a Thresher. C. 

A Berrying Stead, a Threshing-Floor. 

Berthinseok, Berdinseck, a Scotch Law, by which a man is not to 
be hanged for stealing a Sheep or Calf that he can carry away in a 
Sack upon his Back, but scourged only. 

Berton [Bariron,^ Sax.] a Farm or Barn for Barley. 

Besmiteth, smiteth, murdcreth. C. 

Besmottered, besmutted. 0. 

To Bespanl, to dawb by spitting. 

Bestead, bom hard upon, beset. 

To Beten [of Be tan, ^ Sax, of ^ottxt to kindle, L, S.] to abate ; also 
to kindle. 0. 

Bettee, an Instrument made use of by House-breakers to break open 
Doors, Houses, &c. 

^ Barton^ error for here-tdn, lit. barley-town. 
* A.S hkan, derived from h6t, sb., boot, remedy. 
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To p'ty Beverage, to give a Treat upoD the first wearing of a new 
Suit of Cloaths, &c. 

Bewits [in Falconrii] Pieces of Leather to which the Bells of Hawks 
are fu8toned, and buttoned to their Legs. 

To Bexzle [q. d. to henMle\ to guzzle, tipple, or drink hard. 

To Bib [of bibere, L.] to drink or sip often. 

Biberot [in Co^ykery] minced Meats made of the Breasts of Partridges 
and fat Pullets, &o. 

Bickering [|5icrc,^ (7. Bn] a Tilting or Skirmishing, Dispute, 

"Wrangling. 

To Bid /or a Commodity [Bit>t>an,« Sax, ^xtitn, Teut.] to offer Money. 
To Bid a Boon, to make a Request 0. 

Bid-Ale, an Invitation of Friends to drink at a poor Man*s House, to 

got their charitable Assistance. 

Bidding [of the Beads] a Charge which the Parish-Priesta gave their 
Piirisuiouers, at certain Times, to say so many Pater'noUen upon 
their Beads, for a Soul departed. 

Bigge, a Pap or Teat Essex, 

Biggin or Biggen [Be*jum, F. of St. Begga, who first institnted it 
for a Distinction of some Religious Women, thence called Beguins] a 
Coif, or Linen Cap for a young Child. 

Bigginning, the Ui>-rising of Women after Child-birth. O. 

Billard, an imperfect or Bastard Capon. 

Billements [t. e, Ilabilemonts] Ornaments and Cloaths of Women. 

Billet [Bdlot, F.] a Stick or Log of Wood cut for Fuel ; An Ingot 
of Gold or Silver. 

A Billingsgate, a scolding impudent Slut. Metaphor. 

Billiting, the Ordure of a Fox. 

A Bind, a Stalk of lloi^s. C. 

A Bind of Eels, two Huntlred and Fifty. 

TJie Bird of the Eye, the PupU or Sight of the Eye. Suffolk. 

Birk, a kind of Birch-tree. 0. 

Birlet, a Coif or Hood. O. 

Biscot, a Fine of two Pence for every Perch of Land, to bo paid on 
Default of repairing Banks, Ditches, &c. L. T. 

Bitmonth, the Bit or Iron put in a Horse's Mouth. 

Bladier, an Ingrosser of Corn and Grain. 0. L, T. 

1 The W. word is h'lcra. 

* Not from A.S. biddan{ = G. bitten), to pray; but from A. 8. beddan 
{ = Q. bUten), to bid. 
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Blake, naked. O. 

Blake [spoken of Butter and CIteese] yellow. Or. 

Blakes, Cow-dung dry'd for Fuel 

Blankers, white Garments. O. 

A Bleak or Blay, a little Fish. 

A Bled [an error for Bleb] a BUster, a Blain; also a Bladder, a 
Bubble in the Water. C. 

Ble, Sight, Aspect. 0. 

Blee [BU*&, Sax. Ble, F.] ^ Com. 0. 

To Bleed [bbe'win, Sax. ^Blntjen, Teut] « to lose Blood ; also to let 
Blood ; as, The Com bleeds well; i. e. yields well upon Threshing. C. 
To spend. Cant, 

Bleeding Cull [with Sharpers'] one that when he is once stuck, i. e. 
has lost a little Money, tioII not give out till he has lost alL 

Blench [Scotch Law] to hold Land in Blench, is to hold by Payment 
of a Penny, a Bose, a Pair of gilt Spurs, &c. 

Blend Water, a Distemper incident to Black Cattle. 

Blent, ceased, strayed, turned back. 0. 

To Blink Beer [bhnnan. Sax.] to keep it unbroached till it grows 
sharp. C. 

BliMOming, is the Act of Generation between a Ram and a Ewe. 

Blive, or Bdeve [q. d. by the Eve] readily, quickly, immediately. 
[This is Bay's Etymology !] 

Blive [of be and hf,* Sax.] briskly. 

Blomary, the first Forge in an Iron MilL 

Bloten, fond, as Children of a Nurse. CliesTi. 

Bine as a Razor, corruptly for Blue as Azure. 

A Blnffer, an Host or Landlord. C. 

To Blnik another, t. e. to be like him in Countenance. C. 

To Bob, to strike ; also to cheat. 

A dry Bob, a Taunt or Scoff. 

Bockland, is a Land held by Book or Charter, which has not been 
made over to others either by Gift or Sale. S. 

Bodkin, an Utensil Women roll their Hair on, and also for other 
Uses. C. Br. 

^ The F. word is hU; the AS. Uced (not blad) is our blade, a totally differ- 
ent word. 
« Read AS. hUdan. 
* Sic; but an error for l\f, which should rather be life, dat of lif, life. 
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Body, a Simpleton. Torhih. 
Bogge, bold, fonvard, saucy. 
A Boll of Salf^ two Bushels. C, * 
Bollen, swoln or swelled. 0, 

Bollimong, BuUmong, Buck-wheat, a sort of Grain ; also a Medley 

of several sorts of Oraiu together. 

Bolting- ///</c/<, Bonting-Z/u/c/i, a Chest or Trough to sift Meal in. 

Bondy, Siini)leton. Yorkah, 

Bones, Bohbings, as Bone-Lace, i. e. Bobbing-Lace. C, 

Bongrace [of Boone-^jrace, [fjonne-grace] F.] a Shelter which is worn 
ou the Uoud to keep the Face from tauning: 

Bonny, gouteel, fine, spruce. Scot, 

To Boon or fMiun, to do Service to another, as to a Landlord. C 

A Boor, a Parlour, a Bed-Chamber, or inner Room. CumberL 

Boose, an Ox, or Cow-Stall. C, 

Boot [Bore,^ S^ix. a Compensation, ^ztttXi, DiL to profit, perhaps of 
fiotiOna, (ir, to help] Aid, IIulp, Succour. 0. It is now used for 
AdvuiiUigo, Over-plus. 

Boot of Baloy Ease of Sorrow. 0. 

To Boot-IIftlCf to go about plundering, to pillage, to rob. iV. C7. 

Boot- III iJc/% a Frec-Booter or Robber. N, C. 

Booting- (7o/*/jt, a Jvcnt of Com so called, because it was paid by the 
T«iiuuits, by way of Bote, to the Lord, as a Eecompence for his making 
thoia Leases. 

Boots, the Plant Marshmallows. C. 

Bord, Shilling. Cmit, 

To Border a P(it<f!/, to cut it up. 

Bordland Rrtdfi, the same as Table Bents. 

Bord-Lamhf Lands wliich Lonls keep in their Hands for the Main* 

tcnarico of their Board or Table. 

3oTd-Lo(If'y a S(»rvice required of the Tenants, to carry Timber out of 
the Woods of the Lord to his Uouso. L, T. 

To Borne, to burnish. 0. 

Borough- M(u<ter [|}urgcc-iftei0ter, TeuL] a Mayor, Bailiff, or 
Governor of a Town. 

Boroiigh-//c'^(i, anciently signified a Member of Parliament. 
BoTOW-IIoldet'f BoTS-FIohlerf Burowhead, or Headborough. 
^ Read A.S. bOt, No conDection with Qk. PonBim, 
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Boss, a Water-Conduit, running out of a Gor-bellied Figure. 
Bostal, a Way up a HilL Suff. 

Bottom [Borm, Sfix. ^dbtXi, TeuL] the Ground of any thing; also a 
Blossom, or Bud. 0, 

Bottomry, Bottomage, is when a Master of a Ship borrows Money 
upon the Bottom or Hull of the Ship, i. e. to be paid with Interest at 
the Ship's safe Eeturn, otherwise the Money is all lost, if the Ship be 
lost. 

Botts [perhaps of bitan,^ Sax, to bite] Worms or Grubs which destroy 
the Grass in Bowling-Greens, &c. little Worms that breed iu the strait 
Gut of a Horse. 

Bouched him ^ [of Boucher^ F. to stop] stopp'd his mouth. 0. 

Bonds, Insects breeding in Malt. 

Boom, ready. 0. [Error for Bouti,] 

Bonn, swelled. Norf. 

Bonn and Unhouriy Dress and Undress. 0. 

Bonncing Clieat^ a Bottle. Cant. 

Bonnd Going ^ as Whither are you hound? [of Abun*&en,3 Sitx, ready, 
of Ocibsnbtn, Teut,"] to be obliged, constrained. 

To Bonnd,^ to jest K C. 

Bonr [Bufie,^ Sax, a Bed-chamber] an House. 0. 

Bont, without Chesh, 

Bow, or Ox-Bow, a Yoke of Oxen. C. 

Bowke [Ipauch, Teut,] a Body, the Belly, or Stomach. 0. Also 
Bulk. Chancer, 

Bowyer, a ^laker or Seller of Bows and Arrows. 

Bracken, female Fern. Lincoln, 

Bragget [of ^Brngob, C. Br.] a Drink made of Honey and Spice. 

Braid [Adjective] trim, finical ; also wove, &c. Shakesp, 

Shuttle Brained, fickle, unconstant. 

Brake [Bnachan,^ Sax.] female Fern. 

> The A.S. is bitan; it is not connected with botts, 

' There is no such word as bouchefl. It is a misprint, in Crowley's edition of 
Piers Plowman, Prol. 74, for boncked = struck. 

3 Bound is from Icel. b&inn, prepared. The A. S. dbunden is pp. of dbindan^ 
and is not related. 

* Bounds to jest, is certainly an error for bourd, to jest, given as a N.C. 
word by Brockett 

» Read A.S. bar, 

* Head A.S. braecan, pi brake-fern, mod. E. bracken. Brake is the singular 
of it 
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A Brambling, a Bird, a sort of Chaffinch. 

Brandling, a small Wonn for Fishing, the Dew-woruL 

Brandrith, a Fence or Kail about tho Mouth of a WelL 

Branrith, a Trevet or other Iron to set a Vessel on over the Fire. C, 

Brank, a sort of Grain called Buck-Wheat 

Brant, steep. C 

To Brast, to break. 0. 

Brat [of Bjiirtan,^ S^ix. to break] a Rag. 

Branghwham, a Dish made of Cheese, Eggs, Clap Bread and Butter, 
Boiled together. Lancashire* 

Bread, Appearance. 0. 

Bread of Trees [Old Law] coarse bolted Bread, Housbold-bread. 

To Breade [|}recben, L, S.] ?'. e. to make broad, to spread. C7. 

A Break [|tniche, Teat,'] a Land ploughed the first Tear after it had 

lain fallow in Sheep-walks. Norfolk, 

Breck, a Bruise. 0. 

Breok or Brack [of Bn^can, Stix, to break] a Gap in the Hedge. 

Brede [^ttclz, L. S,] Breadth. 0. 

To Brede, to make broad. 0, 

To Bree, to frighten. Chauc, 

A Breeze [Bjiiopa, Sax.] a Gad-fly or Horse-fly. 

To Breid, to be like in Conditions. 0. 

Breme, furiously. 0. chill, bitter. 8p, 

Brent, burnt. 0. 

Bretful, topful. 0, 

Brevet [Brevet, R] a Brief, a Pope's Bull O, 

Brewess, Brewis [of ahbreuver, F. to soften,^ &c.] Crusts or Pieces of 
Broad soaked iu tho Fat of Pottage. 

To Brian an Ocen^ to keep Fire at the Mouth of it. 

Bridge of Rmhes, a Bridge made of great Bundles of Rushes joined 
together, and Plauks fastened upon them, to be laid oyer Marshes or 
boggy Places. 

Brief [Bref or Brief from B re vis, L.] short ; also common or rife, 

Brigbote, Brugbote [Law Tenri] Contribution made toward the 

repairing or robuildiug Bridges. 

A Brigham, a llorsecollar. N. C. 

* Read A.S. hryttan. Brat is an unrelated word of Celtic origin. 
' Brewis is not related to abbreuver. 
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Brills, the Hairs on the £je-lids of a Horse. 

To Brim, a Sow is said To Brirriy or To go to Brim, when she is 
ready to take the Boar. 

Brindled, spotted, being of several Colours. 

Brine it hither, bring it hither. Suff. 

'BntXLt-TaiU, a kind of Flies. 

Bristol Nonsuch, a Flower. 

To Brite, To Bright [in Husljandry] a Term applied to Barley, Hops, 
Wheat, Ac. when they grow over-npe and shatter. 

Brize, a sort of Ground that has lain long nntilled. 

Broach, Adj. like a Spit. C. 

Broohity, Crockedness, especially of the Teeth. O. 

Brock, Brocket [Brocart, F.] a Buck or Hart of two Years old, or of 
the third Year. 

Brooking, throbbing. ^ 0. 

Brodehalpeny, BordhalQpeny, a being quit of a certain Toll to the 
Lord of the Manour, &a for setting up Boards, &c in a Market or 
Fair. 

Broderer [of Brodeur, F.] Embroiderer. O. 

Brogues, wooden Shoes. Irish, 

Broided, Braided, Twisted, Twined. Cliaue. 

Brok, an old Sword or Dagger. 

To Broke, to keep safe. O, 

Brond [of firanbt, Teut.] a Piece of burning Wood, figuratively, Fury, 
Bage, a Touch. O. 

Brotle, brittle, frail O. 

Brotilness, Brittleness, Inconstancy, Fickleness. Chaue. 

Browded, embroidered. O, 

To Browk, to enjoy, to use. O. 

Browster, a Brewer. Scot. 

^o^Bmarts, Hat-Brims. Chesh. 

To Bmckle, to dirty. C. 

Bmshment, Brush, or small Wood. 

To Brusle [of Bruder, to bum, f.] to dry, to parch. 

To Bmtte, to brouse. Suff. 

Bryke, strait, narrow. O. 

Buck, a Cuckold. Cant. 

c 
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The Buck, tlio Breast. Suff. 

Bnck'Stall, a Deer-bay, a Toil or large Xet to catch Deer in. 0. & 

A Bud [Boiitotij F.] a Llossom or young Sprout ; also a weaned Calf 
of the first Year, so called bocauso the Horns are then in the Bud« 

Su88tX, 

To Buddie [among Minenf] to wash and cleanse Lajns Calaminaris. 

A Budge, one that slips privately into a House, &c to steaL Cant, 

'Budge-Biifchelont^ a Company of Men cloatbed in long Gowns, lin'd 
with Lamb's Fur, who accompany the Lord-Mayor of Londoiiy during 
the Time and Solemnity of his Inauguration. 

Budget [Pochette^ R] a Bag or Pouch. 

Bug, a noisome Domestic Insect. 

Bug, for big. 0, 

Bug, Bugbear, an imaginary ^lonster to frighten Children with. 

Bulchin, a Calf. C, 

Bulk aiid File, is when one jostles you while the other picks your 
Pocket. Caitt, 

Bulkar [|JicIcke, Dan.] a Beam or Rafter. Lincolnshire, 

Bulker, one that would lie down on a Bulk to any body, a common 
Jilt, a Whore. Canting Term, 

Bull-//mr7, or Miller's Thumb, a River Fish, also a little Black 
Water Vermin. 

Bullen, Hemp-Stalks peeled. C 

'AvSl-Beggar [7. bold Beggar] a Terrifier of Children. 

Bullimony, Bullimong, a Mixture of several sorts of Grain together, 
as Pease, Oats, Vetches. Essex, 

Bultel, the Branny Part of Meal that has been dress'd. 

Bumblekites, Bramble-berries. York. 

Bunter, a Gatherer of Rags in the Streets for the making of Paper. 

To Burl, to dress Clotlis as Fullers do. 

Burled, armed. 0, 

Bum Beating^ a Way of Manuring Land, by cutting off the Peat or 
Turf, la}dng it in Heaps, and burning it into Ashes. 

A Burr Tree, an Elder Tree. C, 

A Burtle, a Sweeting. C, 

Busk, a Rush, a Bush. 0, 

To Busk, to shut up. 0, 

To Buss [boC0C, Belg. haiser, F. of hasiare, L.] to kiss. 
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Bydding, abiding. O. 
Byker, a Fray, or Scuffle. O. 
Byraft, bereft 0. 
Bytrent, catched up. O. 
Bywopen, made senseless. O, 
By-Blow, a Bastard Child. 
By Ma Fa, by my FaitL 



C A 

Cabbage [Cdbuceio} Ital.] a Plant well-known to House-keepers ; 
also a Cani word for private Theft 

To Keckle the Cable, To Serve the Cable, is to bind it about with 
Bopes or Clouts, to keep it from galling in the Hawse. 

Cablish, Brush-wood. 0. L. 

Cadbate Fly, Cad Worm, an Insect that is a good Bait for Trout, &c. 

Caddow, a Jackdaw or Chough. Norf. 

Cade \Cadu8, L.] a Barrel, a Cag, or Cask. 

Cade, a Vessel containing fire hundred Eed-herrings ; one thousand 
Sprats, &c. 

Cade Lamb, a young Lamb weaned, and brought up in a House. 

Cadew, the Straw-worm ; also an Irish Mantle. 

Cadge, a round Frame of Wood, on which Hawks are carried to be 
sold. 

A Cadger, a Carrier. C. 

A Cadma, the least of the Pigs which a Sow has at one Fare. C. 

C«k« [5«g.^ ^^n- SUroken, L.8. Careen. C. Br.] a flat Loaf of Bread, 
commonly made with Spico, Fruit, dtc. 

Calewise, warmly. 0, 

Calked, cast up, or out. O, 

A Call [among Hunters] a Lesson blown upon the Horn to comfort 
the Hounds. 

Call [among Fowlers] is an artificial Pipe made to catch Quails, ^'c. 
by mutating their Notes. 

CaU, Bravery. 0. 
^ Florio has cabuccio, a cabbage. ' Read Dan. kage, Du. koek. 

C 2 
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'-SiriM 'Ar^i iC'ictiri'^ x Beam ens hollinr or azciung in the 






1 :r>:£^i Scick wich XoGchias oa it, oa which 
£jivai*r» 'r.-.ir.x zhtntr Matt. £riJ. 



Oj-7i». F.^ bens, or cpcwkid upwardaL O. 

dnzib. 

CznT>*r. L7 m ^ftifn^ spreaiiin^ Sore ; also the UiLst of 
IroTi. BradA, ^c : also a L>i:$eade in Tr^etL 

A Cmakered F^r* r. a crc^ ill-oon<iiu»3nied Fellow: C 

Cum 'Caxine. S^ir. S^sst, T^'i^. Cuit.\'ini*y^ L.] a wcw>den Pot to 
driiJ: OTit of. 

Cum-^C'-l', an Irr:-n Hc<k made fast t? the End of a Bope, whereby 
hesiTj Things are taken in and oat of a Shipw 

Cant, GiLberiih, Pc.ilar s Fntich. 

Cant, strong, lostj. C-":;tft. 

To Cant, talk ohscvLKly, after the manner of Gipsies^ Eogues, ^c to 
tLde an a^T'^to^l Manner of Speech. 

To Cant, to rec.jver, or men*! Fvria^ir*?- 

Cantel, a Lump or H<:rap. Z. T. 

Cantle [of Cardon,- F.] a Piece of anr thing, as a Cantle of Bread, 
(Jhfieste, See. tdno an Heap. 

To Cantel ouf, to divide into Parcels or Parts. 

A Caplo, a Horse. O. 

Capo, a working Horse. O. 

Car, & «ort of Cart. 

Car, A I'ool. O. See Oirre. 

Car»f • ^'/ /'^'m^, 64 Bushels. 
Cnthtfrrff a ^/ooseberry. (7. 

Car^ Ch/fh^ a Finfj Linnen Cloth, formerly laid over the new married 
^>«TipJ^ knfjfjljiig, till Mass ended. 

• V^ ^ ^' ^^'^^' wwiweni rather to Lat. cawna than to cantharut. 
fffrUU M tlie Mate as cantd; from 0. F. cantd, mod. F. cAon/rati; allied 
Vf OHn(f/n. 
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Carfax \Carrpfuiir} F.] the Market-place in Oxford; also any Place 
where tour fioveral Streets or Ways meet together ; as the upper End 
of Cornhilf London, 

Carfe, Ground unbroken, or untilled. F, 

Cark, a Quantity of Wool, thirty whereof make a Sarplar. 

To Cark [of Capcan, Sax,] to be anxiously carefuL 

Carking, distracting, perplexing. 

Carl [£erl. C. Br. Ceopl, Sax. "gtvl, TeuL] a Clown, or ChurL O. 

Carl-Ca/, a Boar-Cat North Country, 

Carline Thistle^ a Plant so named from the Emperor Charleg the 
Great f whose Army was preserved from the Plague by the Use of the 
Boot of it. 

Carlings [in a Slap] Timbers lying fore and aft, along from one 
Beam to another, bearing up the Ledges, on which the Planks of the 
Deck are fastened. 

Calling Knees, are those Timbers which go a-thwart the Ship, from 
her Sides to the Hatch- way, and which bear up the Deck on both 

Bides. 

Carmelite, a large flat Pear. 

Cames,^ Stones. 0. 

Carola, a little Pew or Closet. 0. IL 

Carp-Heals, a sort of coarse Cloth. 

Carre, woody, moist, or boggy Ground; a Wood in a boggy 
Place. C. See Car. 

Carrel, a Closet or Pew in a Monasteiy. 

Carr-sick, a Kennel. 0. 

. Carrying [in Hunting] when a Hare runs on rotten Ground, or on 
Frost, and it sticks to her Feet, they say. She carrie$, 

A Cart EakCy a Cart Tract. Est. 

Carve Landf Came, the same with Carueata. 0. L. 

Camcata Bourn, a Team of Oxen for Ploughing or Drawing. 0. L. 

To Carve, to Kerve, to grow sour as Cream does. C. 

Catings, Cow-dung dry'd for FueL C. 

Castaldick, Castaldy, a Stewardship. 0. 

CBM&e'Steed, a Castle or Bulwark. 0. 

Castling, the Young of any Beast brought forth untimely. 

* Bailey has made a good guess here ; car/ax = 0. P. carrefourys, pL of 
carrefcnnf, now carrefour, 

' The same as cairns; a cairn is a pile of stones. 
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Cat^-T ". a Si'r?!!:::* zmrinj npon Xul-Trce?, Pines, ^r. Also a 

Cat L* 'it P'.yr, ^ Fn:: ;a Shape and Size like the Diy Martin. 

Catch- /Ty. a F.-wer xrh>?e Stalks are 5^> clammy, that they become 
a Trap for Ilivs. Zj.c'.mV •jJ'-j i.vvi Clutii. 

Catch-/L'f'i7, ?s--n2r Op-.-.nd in X'trf^lk so calietl. it not Toeing knovn 
t'» wb *: PjiH-h i: l-!.«::s*, and the Minister that first gets the Tythes 
of it, ♦.iij-V'* it tV-r a W^r. 

Cat-J/i*/./ ;^Satzfn-ittunt=e. T.ut.l an Herb that Cat« delight much 
in. Xfj'^Oi, I^ 

Catt, Catt-//rr'/ [in a .SA*/.] i? a larje Piec«» of Timber fasteneil aloft 
over the nav^s^ one En«l Uiiij* put through a Hope with a Pulley, an 
Irc»n Hook calU-d the ^'if-//'<-Jt. 

Catt-Z/'^f'/, a larje Apple. 

Cat-P' 'ir, a Pfar shaped like an Hen's E;:^. 

Catt-//"/' .», Holes alwve the Gun-Room Port, through which a Ship 
mav be heaved a Stem. 

Catt-/?^>/)e [in a SJn'j'] the Pope used in hauling up the Cat. 

Cattell C'licliinrt, using all moans to procure Wealth. Chattc. 

To Cave, to Chave, to separate the large Chaff from tlie Corn, or 
smaller Chaff. C. 

Cauf, a Chest with Holes in the Top, to keep Fish alive in the 
"Water. 

Causey, Causeway [O/^^a^/V,^ O. F. elreweil with CTialk or Flint] a 

High -way, a Bank raised in Marshy Ground for a Foot-passage. 

Cawking^ Time [in Fa1connJ\ the Hawk's Treading-Time. 

Cawk Sfnnr, a Mineral, a-kin to the white milky, mineral Juice of 
Load Mines. 

Celerer [of Seller and 3)err,' Teut. the ^raster or Head of the 

Cellar] a Butler. O. 

CendulflB, Shon^^les, or Shinj^les,* small Pieces of Wootl usc<l instead 
of Tiles for covering a House. O, L. 

Cert-.^ frwpy [([. pro cei'to later , i. c. for the certain keeping of the 
Court-IveetJ the common Fine paid by several Manours to their 
Lords. 

A Cess, a Tax. 

* Rather cm/n'e, mod. F. chansn/e. ' From Lat. calcatT. 

* Celerer is merely cellar (0. K. ceh'cr), witli siiflix -er. 

* Shingles^ shaigtvs, and cendulw, all represent Lat. scindulce. 
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Chabane [Cahauhaf Span.] a Cabbin. O. 

Chaffer [CeapS Sax.] Wares. 0. 

To Chaffiren, to cheapen,. to buy. 

Challenged Cock-fight, is to meet with ten Staves of Cocks, and out 
of them to make twenty-one Battles, more or less ; the odd Battle to 
haye the Mastery. 

Chamberdekins \i, e, Chamber-Deacons] Irish Beggars, in the Habit 
of poor Scholars of Oxford^ who often committed Hobberies, &c. and 
were banished the Kingdom by Henry V, 

Chamber of a Mine, the Place where the Powder is fixed. 

Chamberer, a Chambermaid. 0. S. 

To Champ \champayer, F.] to chew ; as a Horse that champs the Bit. 

Change [among Hunters^ is when a Buck, ^c, met by chance, is 
taken for that they were m pursuit o£ 

Channel \of a Horse] the Hollow between the two Bars of the nether 
Jaw-bone, in which the Tongue is lodged. 

A Chap, a Chink or Fissure. 

A Chap [in Commerce] a Chapman, or Customer. 

Chaper, dry or thirsty. 0. 

Chards [of Artichokes] are the Leaves of fair Artichoke Plants tied 
and wrapp'd up in Straw till they grow white, and lose some of their 
Bitterness. 

Chare- TToman, one hired by the Day, to do the Drudgery Work of a 
House. 

To Chare, To Care, to separate the large Chai! from the Com, or 
smaller Chaff, with a Bake. C, 

Chare the Cow, i. e. stop or turn her. 0. 

To Chark, To Charr, to bum Wood to make Charcoal. 

Charks, Pit-coal chark ed, or charred. Worcestershire. 

Charlock, a Weed growing among Com, bearing a yellow Flower. 

Charr of Lead, a Quantity consisting of thirty Pigs, each containing 
six Stone wanting two Pounds, every Stone weighing twelve Pounds. 

Charterer, a Free-holder. Chesh, 

CbAt-Wood, little Sticks fit for Fuel 

Chatter-Pi6, a kind of Bird. 

Chats, Keys of Trees ; as Ash-chats, Sycamore-chats, &c. 

Chauflness, Heatings. 0. 

* The A.S. ceaf means chaE Bailey meant c6ap, price. Chqffer = Chap- 
fare. 
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Chavish, a chatting, or prating Noiso among a great many. Suff, 

Cheap Gild, a Kestitution made by the County or Hundred, for any 
Wrong done by one who was in Flegio, or for whose good Behaviour 
Sureties were put in. 0. L, T, 

Cheese Running^ the Herb Lady's Bed-straw. 

Cheeslip, an Insect, the Hog-louse. 

Cheeslip, CheesUp-^a^/ [Cyphb, Sax,"] a Bag in which Rennet for 
Cheese is made and kept ; being the Stomach-Bag of a young sucking 
Calf, tiiat has never tasted any other Food but Milk, where the Curd 
was undigested. C. 

Cherisannie,^ Comfort. 0. 

Chert, or CJieort, Love, Jealousy. 0, 

Chervil [Cei-feuil, F. ^xbtl Teut] a Sallet Herb. 

Chese, chose. 0, 

To Cheve, to thrive. C 

Chevesail, the Freight or Cargo of a Sliip.^ Chauc, Also a 
Gorget, 0, 

To Chevise, to redeem. 

Chief Pledge, the same as Headhorough. 

To Chieve, to succeed ; as Fair chieve you, I wish you good Success, 
or, that you may atchieve what you desire. 

Childing, bringing forth Children, Child-bearing. 

Childwit, a Power to take a Fine of a Bond-woman, who has been 
gotten with Child without her Owner's Consent. S, L. T, 

• 

Chimbe, the outermost Part of a Barrel. Chauc, 

Chinch, a sort of Insect. 

Chine [Escldne, F.] the Back-bone. 

Chirch-gemote, Chirg-gemot, an Ecclesiastical Court. 0. L. 

Chitte, a Shift, Shirt, or Shroud. 0. 

Chitteface [of Cliichface,^ Chauc. of chiche, F. meagre] a meagre, 
starveling young Child. 

Chives, Chieves, the fine Threads of Flowers, or the little Knobs 
which grow on the Tops of those Threads. 

Chives, Gives, [Give, F.] a small sort of Onions. 

* Cherisaunie is one of those impossible forms which deceived Chatterton, 
who adopted it. It probaby arose out of an error in a black-letter glossary, 
for cherUaunce. 

' CkevesaU does not occur in Chaucer ; but, in the Canonymous) Romaunt of 
the Rose, we have chevesaile^ a necklace, 1. 1082. 

* Chaucer's word is chichevache, a lean cow. 
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Chivets [among Hcrhallsts] the small Parts of the lioots of Plants, 
hy which they aro propagated. 

Choak PcaVy a rough- tasted Pear ; also a Shock or Rub in one's Way. 
To Chop [of ^0{ren, L. S. to buy] to make an Exchange, to ti-uck. 

Chop Chh'ch, an Exchange of Benefices or Churches between two 
Parsons. 0. L. T. 

A Chopping Boy [either of Cop,^ Sax. stout, q, d. a stout Boy, or of 
iioopcn, Belg, to buy, q. d, a Boy fit to be sold for Service] a lusty Boy, 

Chongll [Ceo, Siix.] a kind of Bird. 

To Chowter, to mumble and mutter, as stubborn Children use to do. 

Chrismale, a Chrism-Cloth, laid over the Face of a Child at Baptism. 
O.L. 

CiLrysom [of xpv<Tw/ia,2 Gr.] it was an ancient Custom to anoint 
Children as soon as they were bom, with some Aromatick Compo- 
sitions, and to put on their Heads a Cloth dawbod with Oiutmont, 
which they wore till thoy were deemed strong enough to endure 
Baptism ; after which it was left' off. And hence our BiUs of Mortality 
call «uch Infants as die before Baptism, Chrysoms, 

Chub [Cop, Sax.] a Jolt-head, a great-headed, full-cheek'd Pellow. 

A Chnck, a great Chip. Svff. 

A Chuff, a Country Clown. 

Chum [of Chommery F. to rest] a Chamber-fellow to a Student at the 
University. 

CbXLrch-Ijeftejiy the Church-yard. C, 

Cbjuch-Reeve, tlie Guardian or Overseer of the Church, a Church- 
Warden. S. 

Chnrch-scot, Chnrch-chesset, a certain Measure of Wheat, which 
formerly everj' Man gave to the Church on St. Martinis Day, as the 
first fruits of Harvest. 

Cibol [Cibouh, F.] a sort of small degenerate Onion. 

Cich, or Cich Pease, a sort of Pulse. 

Cichings, petty Ciches. 

Cion [in Botany] a young Shoot, Sprig, Sucker.' 

Citriale, a Citron or Guittar. Chauc. 

Cittern [of Cithara, L.] a sort of Musical Instrument. 

Cives, a sort of Wild Leeks. 

To Clack Wool,, is to cut off the Sheep's Mark, by which it weighs 
less, and yields less Custom. 

* The A.S. cop. a top, is a sb., not an adjective. 

* The Gk. word is, of course, xp'^^M- ^ Now spelt scion. 
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To Ciimt ]r-=.a=. S -'. Tf Slrbm.^ r-fw/.] to suck or glae C. 

Clammed. -VirT-I t::! n:;-jrr. O. 

CUmp '£lj::?n:rn. T- .t.[ i r^ir.I^ir war of letting Bi>arl3 one into 

CUmp '.-. i .> \ ^ i riec-e if T:zi>jr applied to a Mast for strength- 
Clamp -V' "-. -1 \ as IT? Tis^i to fasten on Climje in bnilJing and 



^-•1 



Clamp /- -', it :h^ E?. Is of Fires to keep up the Fewel, called also 

Clap [ : 3Eloppm, L, S. Clap, C Br.] a Blow, a Crack. 

Clap Bt-'i K thin hard oaton Cakes. C. 

Clapers, Rih^it-Holesw C/nw-r. 

Clap-^V-t/ 'I'i'/ Lr'h'n'j'GI'K*, a Device to catch Larks, A:c 

Clapper Df'fj*"n, a Boc^^ir bom. Canting JVrm. 

Clary, a ^ort of Plant. Srhirt'i, L. 

To Clant, t j ?<?ra:«:h, to claw. O, 

Clear Tr'<//.- [with C •rk-ji'jhhrs] is the Place the fighting Cock is in. 

Cleaver, \\ IJ-itclior's Chopping-knife. 

Cleche [in Ihr'Allni] any Ordinary pierced througli with the same 

Fi^iro. 

Cledgy, stiff. Knit, 

To Clenge, to cleanse. O. 

A Clerk [in a Oahiinrj-Iloi/ye] a Chock npon the Puff, that he sinks 
none of the Money given him to play with. 

A Cletch, a Brood, as a Cletch of Chickens. (7. 

Clevis, Clifts or Bocks. O. 

Cley, a Hurdle for penning or folding of Sheep. C, 

A Clicker, a Shoemaker's Salesman, who at a Shop invites Customers. 

Climbers, a Sort of Herb, called Travellers Joy. Vioma^ L. 
Clinch, a sharp, witty Expression. 

Clinch [of a Cable] that part which is made fast to the Ring of the 

Anchor. 

* The verb to rln77ie is prob. from A.S. c/</;«, sticky mud, cichnan, to smear. 
The A.S. clemian is meant for c/envnan, to clamp, which is a different word. 
The 0. kUben is our cleave^ to stick. 
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Clinoher, a witty, ingenious Reply, or Person who makas smart 
Ilepartees ; also a small Ship or Boat, whose Plauks are laid one over 
another. 

Clinoluilg', the slight calking of a Vessel, when foul Weather is 
expected about the Harbour ; the Way of doing this, is by driving a 
little Oakham into the Sides to keep out the Water. 

Clingy, clammy, apt to cling. 

Clinket, a crafty Fellow. C. 

To Clip [of hlippen, Du,] to cut about or small ; also to embrace. C, 

Clivers, a kind of Herb. Aparine, L. 

A Clock, a Beetle or Dor, a Cock-Chafer. 

Clod Salt [SfiJt irorJcs] a Cake which sticks to the Bottom of the Pan, 
and is taken out in twenty-four Hours. 

Cloere, a Prison or Dungeon. 0. 

Cloff, the Barrel, Box, Bag, Wrapi)er, ^c. in which any Merchandize 
is contained. See Clough. 

Clogs, Pattens without Kings. 

Close Fights, Bulk-Heads put up in a Ship, fore and aft, in a close 
Fight, for the Men to stand behind them secure. 

Closed behind [in Horses] an Imperfection in the Hind-Quarters. 

Closh, a Distemper in the Feet of Cattle, called the Founder. 

Clott-2?M7T, a sort of Plant. Lappa. 

Clondsberry, Pendle-hills in Lancashire ; so called as though they 
came out of the Clouds. 

Clove, a Weight in Essex, of Cheese and Butter, 8 Pounds, of Wool 
7 Pounds. 

Clouterly Fellow [Jllaetc, Du. a stupid Jolt-Headj or of klonitr, Du. 
thick] a great ill-shapen Fellow. 

Ciout-Nails, are such as are used for nailing on of Clouts to the 
Axle-trees of Carriages. 

Clowys, CloTe-gilly-flowers. 0. 

Clnmb) a Note of Silence. C. 

Clnmper [glump^, TeuL] a Clot or Clod. 

To be Clmnpered, to be clotted together. 

Clumperton, a Clown. 

Clomps, a Kumpskull^ one void of Common Sense. 

Clnmpt, lazy, unhandy. Lhic. 

Clunch, Blue Clunch, a Substance which is found next the Coal, upon 
sinking the Coal-Pits at Wednesbury in Staffordshire. 
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Clung [of Clmjan, Sax.'j shrunk up with Leanness, half famished, 
stuck close together, withered as Fruits may he. 

To Clung, to dry as Wood does when it is laid up after it is cut 

Clush a7id Swollen Neck, a Distemper in Cattle, when their K"ecks 
are swelled and Baw. 

Clumsed, clumsy handed. Chauc. 

To Clutch, to clinch the Fist. 

Clutches, clinched Hands ; as also in his ClutcJieSj i. o. Possession. 

To Clutter [hbttcrrr, L. S.] to make a Noise or Hurly-hurly. 

A Clutter [Clea^uji,! Sax,] a Bustle, a Stir. N. C. 

To Cly the Jerc, to he whipp'd. Cunt. 

Clymbe, Noise. 0. 

To Coath [Col5e,^ Sax,] to swoon or faint. Line 

Cob, a rich and covetous Wretch ; also a .foreign Coin. 

A Cob, a Wicker Basket to carry upon the Arm. C. 

Cob [Coppe, Sax,] a Sea Fowl. 

Cobble, a Pebble. C. 

To Cobble [kobbelen, L, S, of cojyiilare, L. to pin together] to botch, 
or do bungUngly. 

Cobble Colter^ a Turkey, 

To Cobble with Stonesy to throw Stones at. (7. 

Cobcy, stout, brisk, or hearty. G. 

Cobs, Balls or Pellets with which Fowls are crammed. 

A Cobweb Morning, a misty ^loming. Norfolk. 

Coccism, the old silly Tune like a Cuckasory. Stillingflcet, 

To Cocker, to indulge or pamper. 

Cockal, a sort of Play. 

Cock Apparel [q. d. Quelque Apparel, F.] great Pomp. Line. 

CoclL-BocheSf a kind of Insect. 

Cock TJiropled Horse, one whose Throple or Wind-pipe is so long 
that he cannot fetch his Breath so easily as others do which are loose 
thropled. 

Cocket, brisk, malapert. 

Cocket--Orea^, the finest Sort of Wheaten-Bread. 

* Cleadur is one of Somner's unauthorised words. 
' For cote read AS. c6iS, ilL 
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Cocking- CZo/^, a Frame made of coarse Canvass tanned, with two 
Sticks set a-cross to keep it out, having a Hole to look out at, and to 
put the Nozzle of a short Gun through for the shooting of Pheasants, 

To Cockle, to pucker, shrink, or wrinkle up as some Cloth does. 

Code Stairs, winding Stairs. 

Cod [Co*&*&e,i ^ga^, Xcbbc, Du,] a Husk or Shell ; the Bag containing 
the Testides of a Male ; also a kind of Sea-Fish. 

A Cod [Co*&*&e,^ a Bag] a Pillow, a Pin-cod, a Pincushion ; a Horse- 
cod, Horse-collar. 0, 

CodrWare, Grain or Seed contained in Cods, as Beans, Pease, ^c. 

Coe [of ^^0]^,^ L, S. a Cabbin] among Miners, is a little Lodgment 
they make for themselves under Ground, as they work lower and 
lower. 

To Cog [coqueliner, of Coque, F. a Shell] to sooth up or to flatter ; to 
cheat at Dice-play. 

Coggle, Cobble, a small Fishing-Boat. C. 

Cog- TFare, coarse Cloths, anciently used in the North of England. 

Cog-Men, Dealers in such Cloth. 

Coint, strange. G, 

Coistrel, a young Lad. 

Coke, Pit-coal or Sea-coal burnt into a kind of Charcoal. Line, 

Cokes, a meer Fool, a Ninny. 

Cole, Cale [Copl,^ Sax. of Catdis, L. ^kl, Teut] Colworts. 0. 

Colfox, a black Fox. 0. 

Coling, a long pale Apple that grows about Ludlow. 

To Coll [accoller, F. of Gollum, L. the Neck] to embrace about the 
Neck. 

CoUock, a Pail with one Handle. 0. 

Colly [of Cole, or Coal] the Black or Soot on the Outside of a Pot or 
Kettle. 

To Colly, to dawb with Colly or Soot, &c. to smut. 

To Colly [of a Hawlc] who is said to colly, when she stretches out her 
Neck straight forward. 

Colp [Golpe, Span.] a Blow ; also a Bit of anything. 
Colt [Colt, Saxi\ a young Horse, Mare, or Ass. 

1 Read A.S. codd, a bag. 

' The Du. hm (not koy) \& a sheepfold, fold, cage, hive ; and can hardly be 
the same word. 
' The AS. c6l or caid (not eou^) is merely the Lai cavlis. 
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ColtB'Foof, an Herb. Tussilago^ L. 

Columbine [ColumhinuSf L.] Dove-like, or pertaining to a Dove or 
Pigeon. 

Coliunbine [Columbine, F. Columhinay L] a plant bearing pretty 
Flowers of divers Colours. Aquileyia, 

Commaimoe, Community. (7. 

Comb' [(Earn, Dan, $amm, Teut.] an Instrument to untangle and 
trim the Locks, Wool, <fcc. also the Crest of a Cock. 

Comb [of a Shij)] is a small Piece of Timber set under the lowest 
Part of the Beak-head, near the Middle ; its Use is to help to bring the 
Tucks aboard. 

Comb [Comb, Sax.'] a Valley between Hills, or a Valley witb Trees 
on both Sides. 

Combarones, the Fellow-Barons, or Commonalty of the Cinque- 
Ports, O. 

Come, the small Strings or Tails of Malt, upon its first shootiug 
forth, a 

[Come-off, see Salvo.] 

A Coming Wench [of Cpemen,^ Sax. to please] a free-tempered 
Maiden. 

Committee [of the King] a Widow of the King's Tenant, so called, 
as being committed, by the ancient Law of the Land, to the King's 
Care and Protection. 

Common-Fine, a Sum of ^loney paid by the Inhabitants of a Manour 
to their Lord, towards the Charge of holding a Court-Leot. 

Common-//;!//^, a chief Huntsman belonging' to the Lord-Mayor and 
City of London, 

Commote, Commoith [in Wales] a Part of a Shire, Hundred, or 
Cantred, containing filly Villages ; also a great Lordship or Seniory 
which may include one or several Manours. 

Comorth, a Contribution formerly made at Marriages, &c. 0. S. 

Companage, any sort of Victuals which is eaten with Bread. 0, K 

Compinable, fit for Company. 0. 

Compote [in Cookenj] Fruit or Meat stewed. 0. 

Compt [cojnptus, L.] fine, neat, polite. 

Condors [of comluire, F. to conduct] Persons who stand upon high 
Places near the Sea-coast, at the Time of Herring-fishing, to make 
Signs with Boughs, <£*c. in their Hands, which way the Shoal passeth. 

Condite, Conduct. 0. 

To Congayn, to convince. C. 

^ The A.S. word for to please is cwHnan, 
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Congeon, one of low Stature, or a Dwarf. 

Conger [Congre, F.] a great kind of Sea-Eel. 

To Conn [Connan,* Sax, to know] to learn or get without Book ; to 
give, as / conn you Thanks ; also to stiike with the Fist. 

Contekors, contentious, quarrelsome, ridiculous Persons. 0. 

Contraried, contradicted. 0. 

To Controve, to contrive. 0. 

Controver, a Forger of false Newa F. 

Cooler, a Vessel used by Brewers. 

Coom, Soot which gathers over the Mouth of an Oven. 

Coomb, Comb [of Cumulus, L. a Heap] a Measure of Com, contain- 
ing four Bushels. C. 

A Coop [Cofa,^ Sax.] a Place where Fowls are kept and made fat. 

A FisJi Coop, a Vessel of Twigs, with which they catch Fish in the 
Uumher. C, 

A Lime Coop, A Muck Coop, a close Cart 

Coot [^oet, Belg,'\ a Water Fowl, called also a Moor-Hen. 

Cop [Cop, Sax, Kapff, the Head, Teut,"] the Top of any tiling ; also 
a Tuft on the Bead of Birds. 

Cope [Cop, Sax, the Head] a Tribute paid to the King, S^x, out of the 
Lead-Mines at Wickswortk in Derbyshire, 

To Cope a Wally to cover it C, 

To Cope [in Falconry] to pare the Beak or Talons of a Hawk. 

To Cope, to Barter or Truck. N. C. 

A Cope, an Arch. 

Copes-ifo/^, a Partner in Merchandizing, a Companion. Dan, 

Cope Sale and Pins, are Irons that fasten the Chains with other 
Oxen to the End of the Cope of a Waggon. 

Copland, a Piece of Ground into which the rest of the Lands in 
a Furlong do shoot. 8, 0, R. 

Coppa, a Cock of Corn, Hay, or Grass, divided into Portions fit to 
be tithed. 

Copped, sharp at Top. 

Coppel, Cnppel, a Pot in which Goldsmiths melt and fine tlieir 
Metals ; also a sort of Crucible used by Chymists in purifying Gold 
or Silver. 

Coppet, saucy, malapert ; also merry, jolly. C, 

^ Read cunnan, to know. But the A. S. for con is ci^nniaTi. 
' Bead A.S. cjpa^ IceL dipa, from Lat. cupa. 
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Coppice, Copse [of couper, F. to cut] a small "Wood consisting of 
Underwood, wnicli may be cut at the Growth of twelyo or Fifteen 
Years. 

Corate, overcome. 0. 

Corcousnesfl, Corpulency or Crossness of Body. 0. 

Cord [among Farriers] is a streight Sinew in the Fore-leg of a Horse, 
which comes from the Shackle- Vein to the Gristle of his Nose. 

Cord of Wood, a Parcel of Fire-wood four Foot broad, four Foot 
high, and eight Foot long. 

Coriged, corrected. 0. 

CoTR'Flotcer, the Blue-bottle. 

Corned [i:eco|ine't>»^ Stiz.] seasoned with Salt. 

Cornel, a Corner. 0, 

Corody, a Sum of Money, or an Allowance of Meat, Drink, and 
Cloathing, allowed by an Abbot out of the Monastery to the King, 
for the Maintenance of any one of his Servants. L» 2\ 

Corr [113 //.] a certain Hebrew Measure, containing two Quarts 
Uriylish, 

Corse Present, a Mortuary, an Offering of the best Beast belonging to 
a Person deceased, antiently made to the Parish-Priest. L, 2\ 

Corsned, Ordeal Bread, a Piece of Bread consecrated by the Priest 
for that Use, eaten by the Saxons when they would clear themselves 
of a Crime they were charged with, wishing it might be their Poison, 
or last Morsel, if they were guilty. 

Cosh, or Cotterely a Cottage or Hut. 0. 

Coshering [in the Feuded Laio] a Prerogative which some Lords of 
Manors antiently had, to lie and feast themselves and their Betinuo 
at their Tenant's House. L, T, 

Cosier, a Botcher, otherwise called a Sowter. 0. 

Cosse [Cosa, Ital.] Algebra. 0, 

Coss-TFa//, a Causey. See Causey, 

Cossi's, Worms that lie between the Body and Bark of Trees. 

Costard-//e6r J, a Blockhead. 0. 

CostSLT^- Monger [of Costard and Manger, a Trafficker] a Seller of 
Apples, a Fruiterer. 

Costrel, a Vessel to carry Wine in. 0, 

Cot, Cote [Cote, Srtx. ^;iate, L. S.] a Cottage. O. Also a Man 
that busies himself with the Affah-s of a Kitchen. 

Cot-Gffre, Refuse Wool so clotted together, that it cannot be pulled 
asunder. 

* There is no A.S. gecanied. 
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Cotarins, one who held by a free Soccage Tenure. 0, L. 

Coterelli, a Sort of straggling Thieves and Plunderers, like the 
Moss-l^xx)pers on the Borders of Scotland, 0, B, 

Coteria, a Cottage or HomestalL 

CoUand, Cotsethland, Land held by a Cottager. 0. L. 

dotterel [in Dooinsdatj-Book] a Cottage. 

To Cotton [perhaps of coadunare^ L.] to agree, to succeed, to hit 

Cottre, Cottrel, a Trammel to hang or set a Pot over the Fire. F. 

Cottnm, Cat or Dog-wool, of which Cotto or coarse Blankets were 
formerly made. O. L, 

CrOtnchan [in Doomsday-BooJc] Boors, Husbandmen. 

Couoher, a Factor residing in some Place for the sake of Traflfick ; 
also a Begistor-Book of a Corporation or EeHgious House. 0. L. 

Concher, a Setter or Setting-Dog. C. 

Coaching [among Hunters] the Lodging of a wild Boar. 

Cove, a little Harbour for Boats. W, C. Also a Man. Cant 

Covercle, Coverkil [Couvercley F.] a Cover or Lid. 0. 

Conl, a Tub or Vessel with two Ears. C. 

Covl'Siaffy a Piece of Wood or Pole on which a Coul is carried. 

To Conp, to exchange or swap. C. 

Coupe, a Piece cut off or out 

To Conr [kauercn,^ Teut] to stoop down. G. 

Conrap, an Indian Itch ; a Disease like a Tetter or Eing-worm. 

Conrflne, fine Heart. 0. F. 

Conracier, a Horse-courser. 0. F. 

Conth [Cu%, Sax,'] known or skilful in. 

Conthentlanghe, one who knowingly cherishes, entertains, or hides 
any out-law'd Person. 0. X. T, 

Covy of PaHridtjes [Coitvee, F.] a Flock of those Fowls. 

Cow Blokes, Cow-dung dry*d for FueL 

Cow Wheat, a Weed growing among Com. Melampi/nim sylvati- 
cum, L. 

Coway Stakes [of (Eoto and SBag, q, d, a Passage for Cows] a Place 
in Burrei/j so called from the Stakes which the Britoiis sot up upon the 
adverse Shore against Coeaar, where he had passed over the Thames 
in the Ford. 

Cowde, a Gobbet. 0. 

' Meaning G. kavem. 
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Cowl, a sort of Hood, such as Monks wear ; also an Essex Word for 
a Tub. 

Coy, nice, dainty. 0. 

To Coyen, to quiet or flatter. 0. 

A Crack [^rar k, Belg. Croc, F.] a crashing Noise ; also a Whore. 

Cracker, the Breech. C, 

Cracknels [CraqiieUmy F.] a Sort of Cakes baked hard, so as to 
crackle under the Teeth 

A Craddantly Lad^ a Coward. Lnncash, See Crassanily, 

Crag [^ntcghe, Bel//, gmgcu. Tent, the Throat,] the Neck, or Nape 
of the Nock. 

Crake Needle, Shepherd's Needle. C, 

To Cram [Cjiamman, Sax.] to stuff, to thrust close. 

Cramp Irons [among Printers] Irons nail'd to the Carriage of the 
Press, to run it in and out. 

A Crane [Ciwn,^ Sax. ^arittt, C. Br. G. ^mn, Tent.] a Machine for 
drawing up a Weight ; also a crooked Pipe for drawing Liquors out of 
a Vessel . 

Crank, brisk, lusty, merry, jocund. C. 

A Cranny Lad, a jovial, brisk, lusty Lad. Chesh. 

Crap, Darnel or Buck-wheat. C, 

Crap, Money. Carit 

Craised, cracked. 0. 

Crashing Clieats, the Teeth. Cant 

A Crassantly Lad, a Coward. Cheshire, See Craddauthj. 

Cratch [Cresche, F. Crates, L.] a Eack for Hay or Straw. 

Cratched [of ^rat^en, Teut.] scratched with the Fuller's Teasil. 0. 

Cratches, Scratches, a stinking Sore in a Horse's Heel. 

Crater [in Fatconry] any Line on which Hawks are fastened when 
reclaimed. 

Craven, Cravent, a Cow.^ 0. Also antiently a Term of Disgrace 
when the Party that was overcome in a single Combat yielded, and 
cry'd Cravent, &c. 

Crawly Matcly, indifferently welL Norfolk, 

Cray, a Disease in Hawks, which hinders their muting, much like 
the FantasB. 

Crayer, a sort of small Sea Vessel. 

A Craze Mill, a Mill used by Tinners to grind their Tin. 

* Read A.S. cran. • Surely an error for * coward.* 
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Crasily, sickly, weakly. 

To Cream [spoken of Drink] to flower or mantle. C. 

To Cree [Wheat or Barley] to boil it soft. C 

Creem it into my Hand, put it in slily or secretly. Chesh. 

Cresses [^resec. Teat,] the Xame of an Herb, called Xasturtiuni, L. 

Creswell, the broad E<lge or Verge of the Shoe-Sole round about. 

Crewel, two-threaded Worsted. 

Crib [Cpibbe, Sax. ^ribbe, -Daw. and grippe. Teut. and L. 5.] a 
Cratch or llanger fur Cattle. 

Cribble [CribUe, F. of Crlhdlum, L.] a Com Sieve. 

Crible, coarse ^leal, a little better than Bran. C. 

Cricket, a low Stool, such as Children use to sit on. 

Crocards, a sort of Money, some time current in Engl ami. 

Croce, a Shepherd's Crook or StafL 0. 

To Crock, to black one \di\\ Soot. G. 

Crock, a coarse earthen Pot 

CrocketSi Locks of Hair. 0. 

Croft [Cjiopt, Sax.] a little Close adjoining to a House for Pasture or 
Tillage. Yorksh. 

Crok, the turning of the Hair into Curls. 0, 

Crokes, Hooks. 0. 

Crone [Cjione,! Sax.] an old Ewe, or Female Sheep. Chauc. Also 
an old Woman. Chauc. 

To Croo, To Crookell, to make a Koise like a Dove or a Pidgeon. 

Crookes, Hooks. 0. 

To Crool^ to growl, mutter, or mumble. 0. 

Crop [Cjioppar, Sax.] Ears of Corn, the gathering of Hay or Com, of 
the whole Stock which the Ground affords. 

Crop [Srop, L. S. Croppn, C. Br. ^ropff, Teut.] a Bird's Craw ; 
also the Handle of a Coachman's Whip. 

To Crop [IPrappe, Belg.] to cut off, to gather. 

Cross Bite, a Disappointment. 

A Cross Caper, a Leap with crossing the Legs. 

Cross Matchee, Cross Marriages, when a Brother and Sister inter- 
marry with two Persons who have the same Eelation one to another. 

^ The existence of ' A.S. cnme* is very doubtful. 

D 2 
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Cross Worty an Herb, the Leaves and Flowers of which grow in the 
Shape of Crossoa. 

Crotch, the forked Part of a Tree. 

Crotchet, a Fancy or Whim. 

Crotchets [among llanterii\ the blaster Teeth of a Fox. 

Crotels, Croteying, the Ordure or Dung of a Hare. 

Crouch [C/•oc/^M, F.] crooked ; also a Cross. 0, 

Croud, a Fiddle. 0. See Crowd, 

Croup [of a Horse] the hindmost Part of a Horse, the Buttocks and 
Tail, from the Ilaunch Bones to the Dock. 

A Racking Croup, is when a Horse's Fore-Quarters go right, hut his 
Croup, iu Walking, swings from Side to Side. 

Crow Net, a Net for catching wild Fowl in Winter. 

Crows Billy a Surgeons Instrument for drawing Bullets, broken 
Bones, &c, out of the Body. 

Crows Feet [in a Shi])\ small Popes divided by the Hole of a little 
Block or Pulley, called the Dead Mans Eye, into six, ton, or more 
Parts. 

Crowling, the crying and fretting of the Guts in Cattle. 

Crown Scahy a meally wliite Scurf growing on the Legs of Horses. 

Crowned Top [I7u7ifing Tenn] tlie first Head of a Deer ; the Cix)tchets 
or Buds being raised in Form of a Crown. 

Crowse, brisk, lively, jolly. C. 

To Croyn ^ [Hunting Te)mi\ to cry as Fallow Deer do at Putting Time. 

Crull, curled, smooth. 0. 

Crunky to cry like a Crane. 

Crussel, a Gristle. 0. 

Crust Clungy an hard sticking together of the Earth, so that nothing 
will grow on it, called also Soil-hound. 

Cucking-zS^r)?/, Ducking->S/c;Z/ [q. d, a Choaking-Stool, because Scolds 
being thus punished, are almost choaked with Water; but Dr. T. H. 
derives it from Coquincy F. a Beggar-woman, because sturdy Beggar- 
women were washed in it. The Saxons called it Scealprnj Stole *] a 
Machine formerly used for the Punishment of Scolds and Brawling 
Women; also a Punishment antiontly inflicted on Brewers and 
Bakers, who transgressed the Laws, and were, in such a Chair or 
Stool, to be ducked and immerged in StercorCy t. e. some muddy or 
stinking Pond. 

Cuckow Flowei', the Herb Ladi/s Smock, Cardamine, 

* More commonly written crune or croon, 
' For stole read st6l. 
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Cndden, Cuddy, a Changeling, a Nizey, or a silly Fellow. 

Cud Lost, an Infinnity in Cows, Oxen, and Sheep, ^c, 

Cneth, pulleth, forceth. 0. 

Cnlajg^e, the laying up of a Ship in the Dock, in order to be re- 
paired. 0. li. 

Cullers, the worst sort of Sheep, or those which are left of a Flock 
when the host are picked out. (7. 

Cullions, the Stones or Testicles ; also the Name of an Herb. F, 

Cullions [among Gardeners] are round Eoots of Herbs, whether 
single, double, or tripple. 

Cnllion Uead, a Sconce or Blockhouse ; the same as a Bastion. 

Cully [of CoglioiWy Ital. a Testicle, because Fools are generally said 
to be well hung] a Fool, a soft-headed Fellow, one who may be easily 
led by the Nose, or put upon ; a Letcher whom a Courtesan or Jilt 
calls her Cully. 

Calm, a Smoke or Soot. 0. 

Cnlpon that Trout, i. e. cut it up. 

Cnltch, the Bottom of the Sea where Oysters spawn. 

Cnltellation, a measuring of Heights and Distinccs by Piece-meal I 
that is, by Instruments which give us such Heights or Distances by 
Parts, and not all at one Operation. 0. 

Cnlyer [Culpjie, Sax,] a Dove or Pigeon. 0. 

To Cun [Sea Term] is to direct the Person at Helm how to steer. 

Cnimer, a sort of Fish. 

Ciiimmg Man, an Astrologer, a Fortune-Teller. 

Cuntej'Cuntej/, a Trial in Law answerable to our Ordinary Jury, 
a L, T. 

Cup Sliot, Cop Shoten, who is in his Cups overloaded with Drink, 
dnmk. 

Curlew, a "Water Fowl. 

Curmudgeon, a covetous Hunks, a pitiful, niggardly, close-fisted 
Fellow. 

Cnmock, a Measure of Corn, containing 4 Bushels. 

Cnrridow, a Cuny-favour or Flatterer. 0. 

Cnskin, an Ivory Cup. 

Ciutrel, a Servant to a Man of Arms, or a Prince's Life-guard. 0. \ 

A CvdrTfiroat Place, where People are exacted upon, as an Inn or 
Tavern. 

Cute, new Wine unworked. 
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Gutted, Brawling^, Scolding, Quarrelsome. 

Cutters, the liltle Streaks in the Beam of a Deer. 

Cutting Ihe NecJc [among Eeapers] a cutting the last Handful of 
standiug Com, winch when it is done, thoy give a Shout, and go to 
Merry-making, it being the finishing of such a Man's Ilarvest. 

Cutts, a sort of flat-bottomed Boats formerly used in the Channel for 
transporting Horses. 

Cuva, a Keever, a Vessel for Brewing. 0, 

Cuz [among Printers] one admitted, by a jocular Ceremony, to the 
Privileges of a Printing-house. 

Cypras, a Rush. 0, L, 



D A 

Dab, a Slap on the Face, Box on the Ear, ^-c. also a dirty Clout. 

To Dab [dauber J F.] to slap or strike. 

Dab-C///cA-, a Water-Fowl. 

To Dacker [beckerr, Beig,] to waver, to stagger or totter. Line. 

Daddock [q. d. dead Oak] the Heart or Body of a Tree thoroughly 
rotten. C. 

Daff, a Dastard or Coward. 0. 

To Daflf, to daunt. C. To Imfne, to banter, to cheat. 0, 

Dafishly, dastardly, cowardly. 

A Daffock, a Dawkin. C. 

Daffodil [AsjyhodeluSy L. of Gr.] a Flower commonly called Daffy- 
down-dilly, 

Daft, stupid, blockish, daunted. C. 

Dag, a Leather Latchet ; also a Hand-Gun. 0. Also Dew upon 
the Grass. 

To Dag Sheei) [probably of •t>ax,^ Sax,] to cut off the Skirts of the 
Fleece. 

"DeLg-Locl's, the Wool so cut off. 

Dagges, Latchets or Slips of Leather ; the Skirts of a Fleece cut off. 
Chauc. 

To Daggle [i>ea3an,i Sax,] to dawb the Skirts of one's Cloaths with 
Dirt. 

"D&g-Stcain, a rough coarse ^Mantel. 

^ A.S. dceg means day; A.S. dhgan is E. dye. 
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Bail [Sea Term] a Trough in which tho Water runs from the Pump 
over tho Decks. 

Dakir, a Kumhcr of ten Hides, as a Last is of twenty. 

Daker Hen, a Fowl. 

JMi'Prats [of JJal, L. S. and Pratum^ L.] narrow Slips of Pasture- 
Ground. 0. L, 

Dallops, Patches or Comers of Grass or Weed among Com. C. 

Damber^ a I^ascol. C. 

Dames Violets, a Plant. 

Samp [|}amp, Dan, ^ampff, TetUi] Moisture, Wetness ; also a 
Vapour which arises in Mines. 

Dances, Statue& C 

Dandeprat [perhaps of banten, to play the Fool, and maet, Du. a 
Trifle ; or of Dandin, a Fool, of dandiner, F. to play the Fool ; or, as 
some will have it, from dangle, £ng. and prest, fit, F, q. d, one fit to 
be dandled Hke a Baby] a Dwarf or little Fellow ; also a small Coin 
made by King Hairy VII. 

'DBJie-Worf, the Plant Dwarf-Elder. Ehulus, L. 

Dangwallet, abundantly, excessively, plentifully. 0, 

Dank [the Teut. tuncktn,^ signifies to dip] somewhat moist or wet, 
damp. 0. Baw. Shakesp, 

Dankish, somewhat dank or moist 

Dannanght [i, e. do naught, or nought] a good-for-nothing or idle 
Person. Yorksh, See Donnat, 

Dantoned, tamed. 

Dapifer, a Steward at a Feast ; also tho Head Bailiff of a Manor. 0. 

Dapifer Regis, the Steward of the King's Iloushold. 0. L, 

Daping, a Way of angling upon the Top of the Water. 

Dapple [Apple, q, d, full of divers Spots, like a Pippin] a Colour 
pecuhar to Horses, as a dapple Grey is a light .Grey shaded with a 
deeper ; a dapple Bay, a light Bay spotted with a deeper. 

Dar, Dart, a Fish found commonly in the River Severn, 

Dare, Harm or Pain, as, H does me no dare, i. e, no Harm, C. It 
dares me, it pains me. Essex. 

Daring-Cr/o^^, a Device for catching Larks. 

Darkmans, Night Cant. 

Darnel, the Weed Cockle. 

L, an Attempt. 0. 

' The Q. for * dip * is taiLchau 
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Darreign [of Dernier, F.] last. L. T. 

Daxtey, a scabby Disease in Sheep. 

Saube [in Cookery] a particular Way of dressing a Leg of Veal, 
&c, F. 

Sanngere, a Trap. 0. 

Sanngeroiis, coy, sparing. 0. 

Daw, or JackdaxOy a Bird. 

To Daw [probably of batoen,^ Tent to digest] as, he nei^er daiced it 
aftevy i. e. he never oTorcame it, digested it, or eiijoy'd himself. 

To Daw, To Dow, to thrive, as he neither dee^ nor dawSy i. o. he 
neither dies nor mends ; hell never dow, i. e, he will never bo good. 
C. Also to awaken. C, See above. 

A DawgOfii, A Dawkin, a dirty, slatternly Woman. (7. 

Day*8 Man, an Arbitrator, Judge, or Umpire ; a ^lediator. 

Day Net, a Xet for taking Larks, Iklartins, Hobbies, <J-c. 

Dazed Bread, Dough baked. 

Dazed Meat, palled in the Eoasting by a slack Fire. 

I's Dazed, I am very cold. C, 

DeSiirMens-Ei/es [in a SJiip] little TJlocke or Pulleys with many Holes, 
but no Shivers, wherein run the Lanniers. 

Besid-Neap [Sea Term] a low Tide. 

"DeSid'Nettle, the Herb Archangel. Lamiuin album, L. 

Dead-TVy?^, a Disease in Trees. 

Deads [in Tiji-Mines] are such Parcels of common Earth, lying above 
the Snelfs, as usually contain the Shoad. 

Deafely, lonely, solitary, far from Neighbours. C. 

Deans Apple, a Fruit much esteemed in Devonshire, 

Dean Pear, the Michael Pean 

Deary, little. C. 

Decoped, copped, peaked. 0. 

Dede, dead. 0. 

To Dee, to die ; as, he neither dees nor daws, i. e. he neither dies nor 
mends. C 

Deer Fcld, a Deer Fold or Park. 0. 

Deer Hays, ^lachines for catching Deer. 

Defouled, shamed. 0. 

^ The G. for * digest' is taucn. But daw is probably A.S. d6gan = G. 
taugen. See Donnat, 
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Degowdy, Moulting. 0. 

Deis, the upper Table in some English ^lonasteries. 

Delf, Delfe, a ^line. 0. [in Heraldry] a Square borne in the 
Middle of an. Escutcheon. 

Delf of Coal, Coal lying in Veins, before it is digged up. 

Deliyer, active, nimble. 0. 

Dell, Selye, a Pit. Spenc. Also a Trail or Doxy. Cant. 

Deluged, drowned. 0. 

Dely, little, small. 0, 

Demin, a Judge.i 0. 

Den and Strond, Liberty for a Ship to run aground, or come a-shoro. 
O.L. 

Denarii, a general Term for Cash or ready ^loney. 0. L, 

Denbera, a Place for the Eunning of Hogs. 0. L. 

Dene, a small Valley. 0. 

To Denshire Laml [u e. to Devonshire it] to cut off the Turf of 
Land, and when it is dry, to lay it on Heaps and bum it to Ashes, as 
is done in Devonshire. 

Dental, a small Shell-fish. 

Denwere, Doubt. 

Departed even, equally divided or mingled 0. P, 

To Depeach, to acquit. 0. 

Depelnpe, transparent. 0. 

To Deqnace, to dash. 0. 

To Deraigne [derationare, L. barb.] to prove or justify. 0. L, 

Deraignment, a Proof, &c. 0. L, 

To Dere, to hurt 0, 

Dem, sad, solitary ; also barbarous or crael.' 0, 

Dessably, constantly. C. 

To Desse, to lay close together. C 

Destrier, a War-Horse. 0. 

Devil on the Neck, a sort of Rack or torturing Machine, antiently 
used by the Papists to wrest a Confession from the Protestants. 

Devil's Arse a Peak^ a great unfathomable Hole in Derbyshire, having 
a great many Corners Uko so many Apartments, of which there are 
several strange Accounts given. 

* Certainly an error ; the M.E. demen is a verb, meaning ' to jndge.' 

• The M.E. for * cruel' is derf; the pi. is derue (rfcn^), usually misprinted 
deme by editors. ' Here a Peak =s in the Peak. 
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Seyil's-Bit, a Herb. Succisa, L. 

Seyil's Milk, a sort of Spurge, an Herb. Esula Minor, L. 

Senfleaville, the Country. Cant. 

Seiuwin, two Pence. Cant 

Senx Ans, a Jobn-Apple. 

Dew-Claw8 [among Hunters] the Bones or little Xails behind a Deer's 
Foot. 

Dew-Orass, an Herb. 

Sew-Lap [•Deop-laeppe,! Sax^ of a Cow, is that part which hangs down 
under her Neck. 



a light Horse, or Horse for the Great Saddle. 0, R, 

Dibble, a Tool wherewitb. Herbs are sot in a Garden ; also a Hat- 
brush. (7. 

To Didder [perhaps of Bitteren, TeuW] to shiver, to shake with 
Cold. C, 

Dies [in Doomsday-Book] is used to signify the Charge of one Day's 
Entertainment for the King. 

Dieta, a Day's Work or Journey. 0, 

A Dig, a Maitock. C 

Digbt, dressed. 0. 

To Digbt, to foul or dirty. Cliesh, 

Digraye, Dike-graye [q. d. Dike or Ditch-Grave] an Officer who 
takes Care of Banks and Ditches. 

Dike [i>ice,2 Sax, bige, Da. Jlii^^i ^ S. Digue, F.] a Ditch or Furrow. 

Dike-reeve, an Officer who takes Care of the Dikes and Drains in 
Lincolnshire, 

Dilling [q. d. Dallying] a Child bom when the Parents are old. 

Dimidietas, the Moiety or one half of a Thing. 0. L. 

To Ding, to throw or dash against ; to fling. C 

Dingle, a narrow Valley between two steep Hills. 

Dirity [Diritoji, L.] Terribleness. 

To Disalt, to disable. 0. L. T, 

Disard [either of •t>izi,^ Sax, vertiginous, amazed ; or Disard^ F. a 
Pratler ; or Stoacs attn, Btig, an Idiot] an Idiot or Eolly Fellow. 

To Disceyer, to spend, to consume. 0. 

DiBCTU, Descns, a Desk or Reading-Shelf in a Church. 0. L. 

* The A.S. for * dew ' is not deow, but ddaw, 

' For A.SS. dice read die, > See p. 43, note 1. 



\ 
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Dismes [DecimaSf L.J Tithes or Tenths, of all Fruits due to God, 
and paid to Persons in Holy Orders. F. L, T, 

Dispenses, Expences or Chargea. 0. 

To Dispone [dhpomrey L.] to dispose, to put in Order. 0. 

Dissentory, a kind of StilL 0. 

To Distrein, to constrain. 0, 

To Distnme, to turn away. 0. 

To Dize, to put Tow on a Distaff. C, 

Dizened, dressed. C. 

A Dizzard [of t>izi,i Sax, a Fool] a silly or sottish Fellow. 

Dizzy, Giddy. 

Dock [l>occa, Sax,] a Plant. Ijapaihum, L. Also a Tail of an Ilorse. 

Dock [among Hunters] the fleshy Part of a Boar's Chine, between 
the Middle and the Buttock. 

To Dock a Horse, to cut off his Tail. 

Dock-Cre^^e*, an Herb. Lampsanay L. 

Docked, as strong docked, i. e. which has strong Eeins and Sinews. 

Dodded, unhorned ; also lopped as a Tree, 0, 

Dodkin rSugtkitt, Belg, of kin diminutive, and bugt,^ a small Coin] 
a small Piece of Coin, about the Value of a Farthing. 

Dodman, a Shell-Snail. C. 

Dodred Wheat, Red AYheat without Beards. C. 

To Doff and Don one's Cloatlis, contracted of do off and do on ; to 
put off and on. West Country, 

"Dog'Draw [Law Temi]is when a ^lan is found drawing after a 
Deer by the Scent of a Hound which he leads in his Hand. 

Dogger, a Ship of about eighty Tons Burthen, with a Well in the 
Middle to bring Fish aliye to shore. 

Dogger-Fish, Fish brought in such Vessels. 

Dogs-jBane, -Grass, -Tooth, -Mercnrrj, several sorts of Herbs. 

Doke, a deep Ditch or Furrow. (7. 

Doles, Dools, Slips of Pasture left between Furrows of ploughed 
Land. 

JM-O-Fish, Fish which the Fishermen in the North Seas usually 
receive for their Allowance. 

"Dole-Meadow, one wherein divers Persons have a Share. 

Dolgbote, [*&alxbo«,' S'jx,] a Recompence for a Wound or Scar. 

* For A.8. dizi read dysig, * Hence B. doit, borrowed from Dutch. 



* For dalgbot read A.o. dolgb6i. 



aystg, 
.o. aolgi 
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Dolling, ^''arning. 0, 

Dolvin, dug, buried. 0. 

Doly or Dooly, niouming, sad. 0. 

Dommeror, a ^Ladnmn. Caid. 

Dondinner, the Afternooning. Yorlcsh, 

Dondon, a fat old Woman. Dondone, F. 

'Done'IIourSy Canonical Hours. 0. 

A Donnat [i. «. Do-nought] ^ a good-for-nothing, or idle Person. 
Yorksh, Soo Dannaught. 

Dooms-il/a?!, an Arbitrator, a Judge. 

Dor, the Drone Bee ; also a Term used in Westmiiister School for 
Leave to sleep awhile. See Dorr. 

Dores, Insects called Black-clocks. 

Doring or Daring. See Clap-Net and LooMng-Glnss, 

Dormant-Tr^^, a great Beam which lies a-cross an Iloase ; a Summer. 

Dorr, a kind of Beetle living on Trees. See Dor, 

Dorser, Dosser [Dossier, F. of Dorsum, L. Back] a Pannier or grcxit 
Basket, to carry Things on Horse-back^ 

Dosens, Dozens, a sort of Cloths made in Devonshire, 

Dosil, a sort of Tent for Wounds. 

A Dosoin Beast, content with nothing ; also thriving. Chesh, 

A Dote, a Drone. 0. 

Doting Tree, a Tree almost worn out with Age. 

Donbeler, Donbler, a great Dish or Platter. CI 

Donndrins, Afternoons Drinkings. Derby shire, 

Donset, a sort of Apple. 

A Douter, an Extinguisher for a Candle. (7. 

Dontremere \iy outre mer, F.] Sea-faring, travelling beyond Sea. O. 

To Dow, to give.2 0, 

Dowlas, a sort of Linen Cloth. 

Dowly, melancholy, lonely. 0. 

To Dowse [ioueen, L. S.] to give one a Slap of the Chaps. 

Doxy [perhaps of bockcn, Du. to yield willingly] a She-Beggar, a 
Trull. 

Dozel, Dossel, a Tent for a Wound, without a Head. 

* A donnat is not derived from rfo, but from prov. E. doWj to thrive. See 
Dosom. * From F. doner, to endow. 
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Drab ['Djiabbe, S(ix. coarse, common, or the Eefuse of any Thing] a 
common Whore, a dirty Slut. 

Drab [in a Ship] a small TopsaiL 

Draff [*t>nabbe, Sax. or braf, Belg. Lees] Wash for Hogs. 

Drafty, irksome, troublesome. 0,^ 

A Drag [with Hunters] a Fox's Tail. 

Drags, Wood or Timber so joined together, as swimming upon the 
Water, they may bear a Burden or Load of Wares down the River ; 
also whatsoever hangs over a Ship and hinders her sailing. 

To Draggle, to drag, draw, or trail in the Dirt. 

Drake [of Draco, L.] a Male Duck ; also a sort of Gun. 

Drape, a Farrow Cow, whose Milk is dried up. N. C, 

Drape Sheep, bad or culled Sheep. C. 

Dranlingly, speaking very slowlyT 

Draw Gear, any Furniture or Harness of Cart-Horses. 

Draw Latches, Night Thieves, called Robert's Men, S. 

Draw Net, for catching the larger sort of Fowl. 

Drawing [among Hunters] is beating the Bushes, ^c. after a Fox. 

Drawing in the Slot, is when the Hounds, having touched the Scent, 
draw on till they hit on the same again. 

Dray [Traha, L.] a sort of Cart used by Brewers ; also a Squirrel's 
Nest. 

A Drazel, a dirty Slut C. 

Dredes, Dread. 0. 

Dredg, Dreg, Oats and Barley mingled together. C. 

Dredgers, Fishers for Oysters. 

Dree [spoken of a Way] long, tedious beyond Expectation. N. C. 

Dreeriment^ Sorrow, Heaviness. 0. 

Dreery [of •fejiyjiman,^ Sax, to make sorrowful] lamentable, sorrowful, 
dismal. 0. 

Dregs [irerk, L. S. and Teut. •bjierten, Sax.] Filth, Dross. 

Dreint^ drenched, drowned 

Dreit-dreit, a double Eight, i. e. of Possession and Dominioa F. L, T, 

Drenie, sorrowf uL 0, 

Dreslie, sorrowful 0, 

To Dretoh, to dream, to tarry. 0. 

^ An error for drcuty in Glossaries to Chaucer. 

' He means A.S. dryrmian, to mourn. But dreery is A.S. dr4orig. 
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To Dribble [probably of trielfen, lo fall by little Drops, Teuf.] to 
slabber, or let one's Spittle fall out of the Mouth. 

A True Dribble, a Servant that is truly laborious and diligent. C. 

Dribblet, a small Portion. 0. Still used for a small Sum of Money, 
of a larger Debt, paid at a Time. 

Drinkham, Drinklean, a certain Quantity of Drink provided by 
Tenants for the Lord and his Steward ; Scot- Ale, 

Droffen [in Doonisday-Boolc] a Thicket of Wood in a Yalley. 

Drofland, Dryfland, was antiently a Quit- Rent, or yearly Payment, 
made by some Tenants to the Kin^ or their Landlords, for diiviug 
their Cattle thro* the Manour to Fairs and Markets. 

A Droil [of ^rcbcl, BeJfj,] a Drudge or Slave. 

To Droll, to play the Droll, to be waggish, to joke or jest. 

A Drone [DiiaBn,^ Sax, Minahew derives it of broomigh, Bf^fiJ^ ^l^^^'Py] 
a sort of i3eo or Wasp 'without a Sting ; also a slothjful Fellow or 
Wench. 

Drova, a common Way or Eoad for driving Cattle. 0. 

Drovy, troubled, muddy. 0. 

Drozen, fond. C, 

Dm [in Doomsdmj-BooJc] a Thicket of Wood. 

Drubbing [in Barhary &c.] is a beating u])on the Bum or Belly. 

A Dmdger, an Oyster Fisher. 

Drudgery, dirty laborious Work, Slavery. 

Drudgingly, laboriously. 

A Drunkard, a hard Drinker. 

Drury, Sobriety, Modesty. 0. 

Dub, a Pool of Water. N, C. 

Dubbing [of a Coclc\ is a cutting off the Cock's Comb and Wattles. 

Ducker, Douker, a Cock who in fighting runs about the Pit, almost 
at every Stroke he strikes. 

Ducks- Meat, an Herb growing on Ponds. Lens Palustris, L. 

Dudgeon, Stomachf ulness. Grudge, Disdain. 0. 

Dudgeon Daggevy a small Dagger. 

Dudman, a Malkin, or Scare-crow ; a Hobgoblin, a Sprighi 

A Dug [some derive it from ^ttgQhe, Belg, a Faucet, because the 
Milk is sucked out of it as Liquor out of a Faucet ; others from TH 
Ileh, a Pap or Teat] the Teat of a Cow, or other Beast 

Dug Tree, a sort of Shrub. 

1 Read A.S. drdn. 
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Dumpish, somewhat melancholy. 

Dumps, Melancholy, fixed Sadness. 

Dnn-neok, a Bird. 

Dona, a Bank of Earth cast upon the Side of a Ditch. 0. L. 

Dnnch, Deaf. O. 

Dimg-Meers, Pits, where Dung, Weeds, ^c. are mixed to lie and 
rot together some time, for the Improvement of Hushandry. 

Dangeonable Body, a shrewd Person ; also a devilish Fellow. N, C, 

Dunio, a sort of Coin less than a Farthing. 0. L, 

Dunny, deafish, somewhat deaf. 

Dnrden, a Coppice or Thicket of Wood in a Valley. 0. R 

Durzed Com, Com beaten out of the Straw by the Wind turning 
it. N, C. 

Dnsty Foot, a Foreign Trader, or Pedlar, one who has no settled 
Habitation. 0. L. T. 

Dwind [of *t>pman, Sax,^ consumed, pined away. 0. 



EA 

The Eager, the Current, the Tide, or swift Course of a Eiver. 

Eagle-5^on<?, a Stone said to be found in an Eagle's I^est 

Eak, Eke [iEak,i Sax,] Eternity. 

Eald, Age. 0. 

Earn [eaine,2 Sax, ®0m, L. S. Ohtim, Teuf] an Uncle, a Compere, a 
Friend. C. 

To Ean, to bring forth Young as a Female Sheep does. See To 
Yean, 

^BX-Hard, spoken of a Horse. 

"Eai-Brisk, when he carries his Ears pointing forward. 

Turing [in a Ship] is that Part of the Bolt-Rope, which at the four 
Comers of the Sail is loft oi)en in Form of a Bing. 

Saring-Timtf, Harvest. 

To Earn, to glean ; also to run as new Cheese docs. C, 

Earning, Rennet to turn Milk into Cheese-Curds. C. 

1 He probably refers to A.S. ^, eternal. ' Meaning AS. ^am. 
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Earth- JS^if/, a Root in Shape and Taste like a Xut. BuJbocastanumy L. 

Eath, easy, it is eath to do, i. e. easy to do. 

Eaves- Oi/r/* [in Architect un^ is a tiiick-featlier'd edged Board, nailed 
loirnd the Eaves of a Uouse. 

Sberemorth, Eboremurder [ebejie-moA*&,^ iS'fr.] down-right Murder, 

in Distinction from Man-Slaughter and Chance-Medlcy. 

To Ecele,- to aim or intend. X.C, 

To Sche, to increase, add, or help out. 

To Eekle. to aim at, to intend. X.C. See Eccle. 

Edder, a kind of Fish. 

Eddish. Edish [erMixh,* 5ijr.] the latter Pasture, or Grass which 
comes after mowiug, or after reaping. 

Eder /»ntY.'<r-, the Tresp-iss of Hc-d^e-breaking. 

To Edge, to Ivm^w. C 

Edgrew. Omss le;'\ growing after Mowing. Some call it the hittt:r 
i}f\\$*s or iMttr A/i>; ;. 

Eol Kicxi r//.rs:V!f'! suoi as have lilack Lists aloa:; their Backs. 
Ed Fares. Ed Tares, a Fry cr ^.^x<i of Eels. 
To Edn, to Iv a: Le:su:\\ C-.i^«V 
SoTOr. OornoT or Quarter. C '.r*:. 

Eftaoons '/rrvaju* 5.i-r, itt^nni, Jc:--/ izmeviiitcJy. often, ever and 
Auoiu afterwards. 1>. 

Egers« the Spring Tulijts. or first l;]:'Wn Tul:;^ C 

To Egg on [tggtr,* Drrt.^ Vj provoke, stir up, cr set on. 

Eggiment, e^ing, proii^.tL^^^ Vryszitz^^tLT^ O. 

Egre, Sv>re. C. 

Eia, an Lsland, an £1: or Ait. Sjlx, 

Eighn, Eyes. O. 

Eighteth Sfo^r, mhhx in^xnt O. 

EisU [€0x19/' TV.// ] Vjri*:-ar. O. 

Elden I^Cjo/ l^jx,] Fu':] f',r Fire. N, C. 

» I'thUUy Mi t:nor VtT tttlt. CL 3I.E. attlen^ ettlen. to intend. See Eckit, 
» \U^\ ^dUc. « Read erUOna, 

* 1*^:1 'i'j'jjfi. Tins iMo. e^jyer is not the infinitiv'e, but the 1st pers. sing. 

• it<di/J Ocr. «*///. IJut aisU or eUU is certainly 0. French. 
^ Mtauiug A.S. <eUd. 
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Elder [(Egtcr, Teut,] an TJddei' of a Beast. C. 

Ele, Assistance, Help. 0. 

Elenge,^ strange, foreign. 0. 

Elengeliok,^ strangely, or miserably. 

To Elfe the Hair, to tie it up in Knots and Kinglets. 

"Eif-Arrows, Flint-stones sharpened and jagged like Arrow-heads, used 
in War by the ancient BriU/M. 

Elke,' a kind of Yew for making of Bows. 0, 8, 

Ellinge [alUiiu,^ alone, TeuL] solitary, lonely, melancholy, far from 
Neighbours. 

An EU-mother, a Step-Mother. CumberL 

Else [eiler, Sax,] before, already. C, 

To Elt, to knead. C. 

Elvers, a sort of Gregs or small Eels, which at a certain Time of the 
Year swim on the Top of the Water about Bristol. See Chrig, 

Elyish, froward, morose, wicked, hellish. 0. 

Embolded, swelled. 0. 

Embost [Hunting Term] is a foaming at the Mouth, or a Deer so 
hard chased that he foams at the Mouth. 

Erne, the Emmet or Ant. 0. An Uncle by the Mother's Side. 
Spenc, See Earn. 

Emendals, Remainder ; an old Word used still in the Inner Temple, 
where so much in Emendals, is so much in Bank, in the Stock of the 
House. 

Emmet [iEmet,* Sax. Jtmei^jf, TeuL] an Ant or Pismire. 

Emmoised, comforted. 0. 

To Empoison \empoi8onnei\ F.J to poison. 0. 

Emrose, a sort of Flower. 

Snblannched, whited, adorned. 0. 

Enbolned, swelled. 0, 

Endeinos, disdainful. 0, 

Endive [Endivia, L.] a Sallad Herb. 

Endonbted, feared, doubted. 0. 

To Endry, to endure. 0. 

Enyed in Untime, yeaned before the Time. 0. 

^ Elenge or eUinge is M.E. elenge, from A.S. dlende, strange. By Teut 
aUeine is meant G. cUlein. ' Read Elengeliche. 

* I have observed that Ik and w are sometimes confused ; and I suspect that 
this eUe is merely miswritten for evfe, I e. yew. — W. W. S. 

* Bead AS. CBmete, Qer. ameiie. 
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Enewed, made new. O. 

Enfamined, famished or starved. 0. 

Engined, racked. 0. 

Englemed, nauseated. 0. 

Enlaced, intangled. O. 

Enpited, pitied. O. 

Enprice, the Fashion. O. 

Enquirannce, Enquiry. O. 

To Enring, to put on, or adorn with a Bing. 

ToEnsconse, [einerhantjeren, or bcr0fhant£en,7Vw^] to intrench. 0. 

Ensise, Quality, Stem. 0. 

Entaohed, defiled. 0. 

Entailed, engraven. 0. 

Entendannoe, Attendance. 0. 

Entermeddled, intermeddled or intermingled. O, 

Entermined, robbed, emptied. 0. 

To Entreat [of en and traiter, F. of tractarCf L.] to beg earnestly, or 
beseech, to court with fair Words ; also to treat of, or handle. 0. 

Entremees,^ intermingled. O. 

Entriked, deceived. 0. 

Erber, an Arbour. O. 

Eresses, Erisses, Canary-Birds above two Years old. 

Erke, weary, loitering. O. 

To Em [probably of tvnttn, to reap, Teut,] to glean. C, 

Emfal, sorrowful, lamentable. S, C, 

En, bitter Vetch> a sort of Pulse. 

Enk, Stubble after Com is cut. C, 

Eshin, a Pail or Kit C, 

Eskektores ^ [of escher, F.] Bobbers or Destroyers of other Mens 
Lands and Estates. 0. 8, 

To Espire, to expire. 0. 

Esplees [expleticBf L.] the full Profits that the Ground or Land yields. 
To Essart, to extirpate, or clear the Groimd of Shrubs. 0. 
Esse [of S^echz, Teut.] Ashes. Chesh. 

^ The M.E. efUremes is a sb., and means an intermediate course of viands at 
a feast. 

> Neither the B. nor F. form is right Perhaps he means ueheiaures^ 
escheators. 
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Sheer the Esse, i, e, separate the dead Ashes from the Emhers. Chesh, 

To Estrepe [estrqpier, F.] to make Spoil in Lands and Woods. 

Estrepement, Spoil made in Lands and Woods hy a Tenant for Term 
of Life, to Ihe Damage of the Beyersioner. 

Eve*CAttrr, a Worm. 

Everiiohy every, each. 0. 

Eutyn, even. 0. 

Evyn, even. 0, 

Ewaginm, Toll paid for Water-Passage. 0. L, 

Ewbrice [J5p, Marriage, and Bjuce, Breaking, Sax, (Shebmch, Teut] 
Adultery. 

The Ewe is Bliesom^ t. e, she has taken Tup or Ram. C. 

The Ewe is Biding, t . e, she is Tupping. C, 

Ey, [r(su/.] an Egg ; also an Island. 

Eye [among Botanists] is that Part of the Plant where the Bud puts 
forth, or tiie Bud itself. 

To Eye-^»to, to bewitch by a certain evil Influence of the Eye. 

'Bjt'Bright, an Herb. Euphrasia, L. 

EyeM [in Falconry] a young Hawk newly taken out of the Nest. 

Eyrar, an Eyrie, or Nest of young Birds. O. L, 

Eyth, or Eth, easy. 0. 

Eyrisae,^ airy, living in the Air. Ch, 



FA 

To Faddle, to dalldle, or make much of. C, 

Fadom. See Fathom. 

Fader [Satttr,' Teut] Father. 0. 

To Fadge [sepesan. Sax.] to agree, to be adapted to, to be made fit. 

Fago, a meny Tale. 0. 

Fagot, [fagot, F.] a Bundle of Sticks, or Wood for Fuel 

FaffOt, was a Badge worn in Times of Popery on the Sleeve of the 
Upper Garments of sudh Persons as had recanted, and abjured 
Heresy. 

A Fagot o/Sted, 120 lb. Weight 

> A misprint for eyrithe, pi. of eyrish; Chauc. Ho. of Fame, iL 424. 
* For Q. voter; hvit fader U Bnpsh, A.S./<sc^. 

B 2 
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To Fagot a Person^ to bind him Hand and Foot. 

Fairy Sparks, or Shell-fire, an Appearance often seen on Cloatlis in 
the Night. 

Fake, [Sea Term] one Circle or Roll of a Cable quoiled up round. 

Falda, a Sheep-fold. 0. L, 

Faldage [faldagiiun, L. Barb.] the Privilege of setting up Folds for 
Sheep in any Field. 0. L. 

Faldee, a Composition paid by Tenants for this Privilege. 0, 

Falding, a kind of coarse Cloth. 

Fallow Smiter, a Bird. 

Falsed, falsified. 0. 

To Famble [Jfambler,^ Dati.] to falter or stammer in Speech. 

Fambles, Hands. Cant, 

Famble Cheats, Gloves. Cant, 

Family [Famllle, F. Familia, L.] an Houshold, a Stock of Kindred, 
Lineage, Parentage, &c. Also a Hide of ploughed Land. 0, R. 

Famnlers [q. d, famidatores, L.] Helpers, Domestick Servants. 0, 

Fangles, as new Fangles [Dr Tho. Hensh, derives it of Evangelia^ 
Gtospels, q. d. new GK)8pelsl new Whimsies. 

A Farandman [of panan, Scix, to travel] a Merchant, Traveller, ^c. 
to whom, by the Laws of Scotland, Justice'^ought to be done with all 
Expedition, that his Business or Journey be not hindered. 

Fighting Farand, in a fighting Humour. N. C, 

Farantly, handsome. N, C, 

Farcy [farcin, F.] a Disease in' Horses. 

Fardel [fardeau, F. fardello, Ital.] a Bundle or Packet. 

Farding Deal of Land, Famndel [of Feojit), a fourth, and ^fcaele^. Part , 
Sax,] the fourth Part of an Acre. 

To Fare, to go. Spen. 

Farlen, Farley, a Duty of Sixpence paid to the Lord of the Manor 
of Weat-Slapton in Devonshire, 

To Farthel [fardeler, F.] the same as to furl. 

Fasg^imtide, Fasting-Tide, Shrove-Tuesday, the Beginning of Lent, 
N. C. 

Fashioner, as tJie King*s Fashioner, i. e. Taylor. 

Fast [Sea Tenn] is a Rope to fasten a Boat or Ship. 

Fast [Country] a Term used by Tin-Miners to signify a Sftelf, 

^ The Dan. famle means to fumble. 

' This is, of course, impossible ; Hensh, probably means ffenshcdl. 

s The A.a for 'fourth^ Vife6riSa; and for 'part' is dcfL 
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Fastens Een, or Evm, [WiMttl-^tnb} L. S.] Shrove-Tuesday, the 
sacceediDg Day being Ash- Wednesday, the first of the Lenten Fast. 

TtLBtiJig'Men, Bonds-Men, Pledges, Sureties, who were bound to 
answer for one anothers peaceable Behaviour. 

Fat [in Sea Language] broad : Thus, if the Tuck of a Ship's Quarter 
be deep, they say, She has ^ fat Quarter, 

Fat [of Merchandize]^ an uncertain Quantity, as of Yam 210 to 221 
Bundles; of unbound Books 11 half Maund; of Wire 20 C to 25 C. 
Weight ; Isinglass 3 C 1 qter. to 4 C, Weight. 

Father-Zo^^er, a kind of Fish. 

A Fathom qf Wood, the sixth Part of a Quantity, called a Coal-fire. 

VtJigbr Ground,^ which has lain a Year or more unplough'd. 

Fanntekms, little Infants. 0. 

To Favonr [favoriser, F.] to shew Favour, to countenance, to ease, 
or spare ; also to resemble, to be like a Person. 

Fanse [fattz, Fr.] false, cunning, subtil. (7. 

Fansen, a sort of large Eel. 

Fansetmn, a Musical Pipe or Flute. 0. 

Faust [faustua, L.] lucky. 

Fax, Hair. O. Hence the Names Fairfax, Hallifax, &c. 

Faytonrs, idle Fellows, Vagabonds. O. Stat, 7 R, II. 

Feabs, or Fea-Berriea, Goose-berries. S, C, 

To Feag, [fojjttt, L. S. to brush] to beat with Eods, to whip ; whence 
fagging sigmfieth any manner of beating. 

To Feal, to hide. N, C. 

Feat» finical, odd, pretty. 

VMUher'Top-Grrass, an Herb. 

To Fee, to winnow. N, C, See Fey, 

Feer, a Companion ; also Fire. 

Feg, fair, handsome, clean. N, C. 

Fegary [q. d. Vagary, a Vagando, L.] a roving or roaming about. 

To Feige, to carp at. 0, 

A Feist [pipe, Sax, "Bii^t, L.8. 4|ti«t, Tetd,] a Fart without Noise. 

Fellows, Fellies [Jf^lgJ, Teut] Pieces of Wood joined together to 
make the Circle of a Wheel. 

liU'WoH, an Herb. 

* The Qer, ]& fagten-aheyid ; the Low G, \& fastd-avend, 

• Here/a^ is our wU, • Faugh ib fallow. 
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To 7elter, to entangle. 0. 

Fen Cricket, an Insect. 

A Fence, Teneuig'Culley, a Receiver of stolen Goods. Cant, 

To Fenoe, to spend. Cant. 

Fence Month, a Month in which it is unlawful to hunt in the Forest, 
hecause in that Month the Female Deers feiwn ; it being 1 5 Days before 
Midsummer, 

To Fend, to shift for. N. C, 

To Fend [Sea Temi] as to fend the Boat, is to keep it from being 
dash'd against the Kocks, Shore, Ac 

Fennigreek, the Herb Fomugreek, 

Fenny [of penm;^, Sax,'] mouldy. N. C. 

Jfeimj'Stones, a Plant. 

Feorm [Fcojim, Sax,] a certain Portion of Victuals, and other Neces- 
saries, usually given to the Thane or Lord by the Tenants of Out- 
Lands. 0. R, 

Ferde [Retbt, L. S.] Fear. 0. 

Ferdella TerrcB, a Farde], or ten Acres of Land. O. L. 

Ferd Wit [of Fint», an Army, and Wire, Punishment] a Formulary, 
by which the King pardoned Manslaughter committed in an Army ; 
also a Fine of 120«. lor not bearing Arms in a Military Expedition. 

Fere, a Companion. 0. 

Ferly, strange. 0. 

Fenn, a Hole. O, 

Fermerere, an Overseer of Cattle and Husbandry. 0, 

Ferrel, Ferula \oiferrum, L. Iron, oiferraile, F. old Iron]^ a Piece 
of Lx)n or Brass to be put on the End of a Cane, Haft of a Knife, Ac 

Ferret [Mtxxti, Belg, farreta,^ Ital. furet, F.] a little Creature like a 
Weasel used in catclung Babbets : Also a Sort of Bibbon. 

Fer Schet, the Ferriage, or customary Payment for ferrying over a 

Forth, fourth. 0, 

Fesannoe, a Pheasant. 0, 

Festing-Afen [with the English Saxons] Persons who were Pledges 
for otiiers who should transgress the Laws, who were bound for their 
Appearance or Forth-coming. 

Fetch. See Vetch. 

A Fetch, a Subtilty, a sly Pretence to deceive a Person. 

^ This popular etymoloef is quite wrong ; /errel (mod. B. ferrule) is from 
the F. virole, which see inlCotgrave. ' Error lorjureUo, 
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Vetise, handsome, spruce. 0. 

Fetnonsly, f eatly. 0. 

To Fettle to^ to go aboat, or set upon a Business. N, C, 

Feverfew {y^^^efi-^yxie^Sax.febrifugay L.] an Herb good against Fevers. 
Matricaria, L, 

Fenterer, Fewterer, a Dog-keeper, he who lets them loose in a 
Ohase. 0. 

To Few, to change. N, C. 

Fewmets, Fewmishing {^fimaison, 0. F, of fimus, L. Dung] the 
Bung of a Deer. See Ftmashing. 

To Fey it, To Feigh it, to do any Thing notably. N. 0, 

To Fey Meadows, Ponds, &c. to cleanse them. N. C, See Fee, 

Fidd [in Gunnery] a little Oakham put in the Touch-hole of a Gun, 
and covered witii a Piece of Lead, to keep the Powder dry. 

Fidd [among Sailors] is a Pin of Iron or Wood to open the Strands 
of lEopea 

Fidd-Hammer, a Tool, a Fidd at one End, and a Hammer at the 
other. 

To Fidge about, to be continually moving up and down. 

A Fig [figue, F. of ficus, L. Jftije, Tent.] a Fruit ; also a Disease 
in Horses. 



"ig-Pecker, a Bird that feeds on Figs. 

Tig'Wort, a sort of Herb. 

Fight-Wite, a Fine imposed upon a Man for making a Quarrel. 
Sax. 

Filets [in Cookery] Meat, Fowl, or Fish, sliced, and dress'd in a 
Bagoo. J^. 

Filkale, Fictale [q, d. Field Ale] a sort of drinking in the Fields by 
BaUifiGs of Himdi^ds, for which they gathered Money of the Inhabit- 
ants. 

Fillemot [fueille-mort, F. t. e. a dead Leaf] a Colour like that of a 
faded Leaf. 

Fillets [in a Horse] are the Foreparts of the Shoulder near the 
Breast. 

A Fillip, a Throw, or Toss of a Piece of Money, with one's Finger 
or NaiL 

Film [in Botany] a woody Skin, separating the Seeds in the Pods of 
Plants. 

Fimaahing [of fimaison, F.] the dunging of any sort of wild Beasts. 
See Fewmets, 

Fimble, Hemp early ripe. S. C, 
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Finders, Officers of the Customs, now called Searchers. 0, S, 

Finew, Mouldiness, or Hoariness, Dirtiness, Nastiness. 

Finewed, grown mouldy or hoary. 

Finger Feruy a Plant. 

FirdeHare [of Fin*&, an Army, and Fajie, a Journey, Bax^ a going 
into the Army, or taking up Arms. 

Firdwite [of ^\xCx> and pite, Bax?^ a Fine antiently imposed on 
Military Tenants for not appearing in Arms. 

Firdwrithi^ [of Fin*&, an Army, and poji«, worthy, Sax,^ Military 
Men, such as are worthy to bear Arms. 

Yn^Bare^ a sort of Beacon. Box* 

"Fiie-Boat, Firebote, Fuel for necessary Occasions, which, by Com- 
mon Law, any Tenant may take out of the Lands granted to him. 

Vitt-Drake, a fiery Meteor : Also an artificial Fire-work. 

Fire-Zrcven, Lightning. Chauc. 

'FixB'Workers [Jfetoer-toerker. TeuL] Officers subordinate to the Fire- 
Masters. 

To Firk [ferire, L.] to beat, or whip. 

Firkin [of peope/i, Sax. four, and Ktii, dimin. it being the fourth 
Part of a Barrel] a Measure containing '8 Gallons of Ale, and 9 of 
Beer. 

A Firkin-Afan, one who buys Small-Beer of the Brewer, and sells it 
again to his Customers. 

Fiflh [8ea4erm^ any timber made fast to the masts or yards to 
strengthen them. 

To Fish the Mast, is to strengthen it as above, against Stress of 
Weather. 

'FiBh'Gatih f a Dam or Wear in a Eiver for the taking of Fish. 

To Fisk, to run about hastily and heedlessly. 

A Fitch, a Pulse. See Vetch. 

Fitcher, Fitchow [fissau, F. JJieee, L. S.] a Pole-cat, or strong 
scented Ferret ; also the Skin of it. 

Fithwite [peohr, a Fight, and pice, a Fine, Sax.] a Fine imposed 
upon one for fighting, or breaking the Peace. See Fight-unte, 

ViYB-Finger [of fuitf Jfinger, Teut.] a Fish, like the Eowel of a 
Spur. 

Fiz-Oig, a Dart wherewith Mariners strike Fish while they swim : 
A sort of Tops for Boys ; a gadding idle Gossip. 

' Clearly an error loxfirdwirthi oifirdworthy. 
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To 7iizle [feieten, Teut] to break Wind backwards without Noise, 
to feist or foist. 

Flaoket, a Bottle in the Shape of a Barrel. N. C, 

Flag, a Groat. Cant 

Flag, or Sedge, a fort of Eush : The Surface of Turf, pared off to 
bum. 

Flag-5^at;etf, Staves set on the Heads of the Top-gallant Masts, which 
serve to let fly or shew abroad the Flags. 

Fl%g-Trorm^, a kind of Insect bred in flaggy Ponds. 

Flags, the upper Tiurf. S, C. 

To Flair, To Flare, to sweal, or melt away fast, as a Candle, ^c. 

To Flaite, to affright or scare. S, C, 

To Flap [of flabellum, L. or, as MhisevuSy of fikaima, Gr. to hurt] to 
strike with the Hand, or Fly-flap, as Butchers do. 

A Flap [of Jflabbe. L, 5.] a Blow or Stroke. 

To Flare in one's Eyes, to stare one in the Face. 

A Flash of Flames, a Sheaf of Arrows. 0. P. 

A Flasher [at a Gaming-TaUe'\ one who sits by to swear how often 
he has seen the Bank stripped. 

Flashy [probably of ftaccidus, L.] having lost the Savour; vain, 
fro^y. 

Flasket \Mei\ Cas. derives it of i^trKutXoc, Gr.] a sort of great Basket. 

A Flaun [Jlab^n, Teut.] a Custard. N. a 

A Flaw [ploh, Sax. a Fragment ; or pl^ah, the White of the Eye, 
;flalp, u. Br. a Segment; Jun. derives it of ^aw, Or.] a Defect in 
precious Stones, <kc. 

Flaw [at Sea] a sudden Gust of Wind. 

VlBJi-Weed, an Herb. Linaria. L. 

To Flay, to fright. N. C. A flay'd Coxcomb, a fearful Fellow. 

Flea-^an^ an Herb that kills Fleas. Conyza. L. 

Flea-TFor^, an Herb, the Seed of which resembles a Flea. 

Fleak [BUetk, Belg.] a Gate set up in a Gap. N. C. 

Fleam ['Blum, Belg. ;$\xtit, Teut flamette, F.] a Surgeon's Instru- 
ment to launoe the Gums, ikc. a Farrier's Tool to lot a Horse Blood. 

Flebring, Slander, Calumny. 0. 

Fled Wit [of igXyzhx, Flight, and pite, a Fine, Sax.] a Discharge from 
Fines, where an outlawed Fugitive comes to the Place of his own 
Aocoid. 
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To Fleer [|peer,^ Dan, to laugh] to cast a disdainful or saucy Look. 

To Fleet Milky to skim it. 

To Fleg, to whip. Cant, 

Flemed, daunted or frighted.^ O. 

Flemeswite, a Liberty to challenge the Chattels or Fines of one's 
Servant, who is a Fugitive. 

Flemer, an Expeller.^ C, 

Flew, a smaller sort of Net for Fishing. 

FUtchwite [of Fhc, Contention, and pite, a Fine, SaxJ] a Fine upon 
the Account of Brawls and Quarrels. 

To Flick, to cut. C, 

To Flicker [phccejuan, Sax. or flaclureu, Teuf] to flutter as a Bird. 

To Flicker, to fleer, or laugh wantonly or scornfully. 

Flide-2%ri/if, or rather Slide-Thnfty the Game called Shovel-Board, 
Sax, 

Flimsy, limber, thin, light. 

Flip, a sort of Sailors Drink, made of Ale, Brandy, and Sugar. 

To Flit [of flgtter, Dan, of fiattetjen, Teut, to flutter about, to be 
unsettled] to remove from Place to Place, not to have a constant 
Besidence. Lincoln, 

To Flite [of pliran. Sax,] to scold or brawL N, C, 

Flitter, a Rag, or Tatter. 

Flittering, a staked Horse eating up all the Grass within his Reach ; 
removing from Place to Place. 

Flitting, removing from one Place to another. See To Flit, 

Fliz-Weed, an Herb. Sophia Chirurgorum, L, 

To Flizz, to fly ofi". 0, 

Flizring, a Splinter. N, C, 

Flo [Jflae£,« Teut,] a Dart or Arrow. O. 

Floting [of flttt^, L. S.] WhistHng, Piping. 0, 

Flotflon, Flotzam [of pleoran, Sax, to swim] Goods which, being lost 
by Shipwreck, and floating upon the Sea, are given to the Lord 
Admiral by his Letters Patent. 

Flotten-iftV^, Fleet or Skim Milk. 

To Flounce fnlonBeen, L. S.l to jump in, to roll about in the Water : 
To be in a Toss or Fume with Anger. 

1 The Dan. for lauoh is lee, which makes leer in the first person pres. of the 
indicative ; it has notning to ao mthHeer, 
' From A.S. flyman, to put to flight ; fl^m, flight. 
' The G. Jhsz means a rm, Flo is A.S. Jld, arrow. 
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A Flowter, a Fright. N. C. 

Flown Sheeis [Sea Tet^n] a Ship is said to sail with Flown Sheets, 
when her Sheets are not haled home, or close to the Block. 

Flowiflh, light in Carriage. N. C, 

Flowk Wort, an Herb. 

Flewry, florid, handsome, fair, of a good Complexion. N, C. 

Flowtered, afi&ighted. N. C, 

Flue, the Down, or soft Hair of a Rabbet : Also little Feathers or 
Flocks, which stick to Cloaths. 

Fluelliii, the Herb Speedwell. 

Finish, washy, weak, tender. N, C. 

Flnke, a sort of Insect : Also that Part of an Anchor which is pecked 
into the Ghx)and. See Flouk. 

A Flnroh, a Multitude, a great many ; spoken of Things, but not of 
Persons, as a Flurch of Strawberries. N, C. 

A Flnrt [JfJLote, Belg, a Fool] an insignificant Person. 

Flushed, Fleshed, encouraged, put in Heart, elated with good 
Success. 

Flustered [possibly from ipkvtrtno, Gr. to belch, whence oiyoffiXv^, 
drunken: But Skinner rather derives it from plurc^ian, Sax. to 
weaye, as in the same Sense it is said, His Cap is well thrummed] 
somewhat disordered with Drink. 

A Flying Worm [in a Horse] a Tetter or Ring- Worm. 

To Fob one off [of tcnaptn, Teui, to vex] to give one the Trouble of 
coming often to no Puq>08e ; to put off with fair Words. 

A Fob [toppz, Teut] a small Pocket. 

Fogns, Tobacco. Cant 

Foiling [among Hunters] the Footing and Treading of Deer that are 
on the Ghtws, and scarce visible. 

Foines [of foine, F. a little Weasel or Ferret] a Sort of Furr of that 

Foist, fusty. N. a 

Foist, a Pinnace or small Ship with Sails or Oars. 

Folemote, FoUnnote [Folc-s^mor, Sax,] two Courts, one now called 
the County-Court, and the other the ^eriff s Turn. 

FoUand, Folkland [of Eokk, People, and l^anh, Land, Teui.] the 
Land of the common People in the Time of the Saxons, S. 

A Fold-iVef, a Sort of Net to take small Birds in the Night. 
Fen, a FooL Spen, 
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Fond [probably of pun^Man,^ Sax, to endeavour, to gape after] passion- 
ately desirous of, and devoted to, vainly affecting. 

Fonnes, Devices. 0. 

Fontstone, a Font for baptizing. CIi. 

Voot'Hotf straightway. 0. 

Toot-Husks [in Botaiiy] are short Heads, out of which Flowers grow. 

Toot-HookSf Fattocks^-Fin a Ship] the Compassing Timbers which 
give the Breadth and Bearing to tne Ship. 

Footing- Ti7n«, the Upsitting of Women who lie in. Norf. 

Forbrake, broke off, disturbed. Ch, 

To Fordoe, to kill 0. 

Fordol, Fordolio, a But or Head-Land, abutting or shooting upon 
other Grounds 

Fordon, killed. 0. 

Fordrive, driven away by Force. Ch» 

ToTO-Bolts [in a Ship] certain Iron Pins made like Locks. 

Voro-Castle [of a Ship] that Part where the Fore-mast stands. 

Tort-Course, the Foresail of a Ship. 

ToTO-Foot [Sea Term] when one Ship lies or sails across another 
Ship's Way. 

ToTt-Worden [with Lice, Dirt, &c.] t. «. over-run. N. C. 

To Forfend, to forbid. O. 

Forfranght, beset. 0. 

Forgard, lost^ O. 

To TOTO-Heetf to predetermine. N, C, 

Forherda, a Herd-land, Fore-land, or Head-land. 

ToA'Fishf a Kind of Thomback. 

ToAeirHeads [Hunting Term] all the Heads of Deer which bear 
two Croches on the top, or which have their Croches doubled. 

To Forkerve, to cut off 0. 

A Forkin Rohhin, an Earwig. N. C. 

Forlet, Forletten [btxlMBzn, Teut. tieriaten, L. S.J abandoned, 

forlorn. 0. 
Forleven, to leave, to depart Ch, 

Forloyn, a Retreat when the Dogs are called off from a wrong 
Scent. 0. 

To Format,^ To Formel, to speak any Thing. N. C, 

1 Fond is of Scand. origin ; not allied to fundiayi, 

' Probably an error for formal; cf. A.S. jormdl, an agreement. 
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Formel, the Female of any Fowl. Clu 

FormaBkil,^ forasmuch as. O. 

Forses, Water-falls. 

Forset, a little Trunk, or Coffer. 

Forslagen [^Brhiajjtn, TeutJ] slain or killed. 0. 

Forslewthed, slothful, sluggish. Ch, 

Forsongen, Forsongin [ubereungjen, Teut.] tired with singing. Ch. 

Forspeak, an Advocate, or one who pleads in Behalf of another. O. 

Forstranglit, distracted. O. 

Forthen, Forthy, therefore. N. C. 

To Forthink [of poji and ^mean, Hax^ to be grieved in Mind. 0. 

To Forvise, to foreshew. 0. 

Forurth, a long Slip of Ground. 0. R, 

Forwany,^ wanting. 0. 

Forwept, weary with weeping. O, 

Forwined, withered. 0. 

Foryelde, to reward, to repay. Gh. 

Fongade, a sort of Mine, in which are Fire-works to blow any Thing 
up. F, 

Fonnes [probably of Finesse, F.] Devices,* O, 

A Fontnart,* a Fitchet. N. C, 

A Fow, a Fowl Chesh, 

To Fowle* a Person by the Ears, to lug him by the Ears. 

Fownd, framed. O. 

To Fowl Fail [q, d, faU foully] to err greatly. 0. 

YoXrOloves [poxe ® iiofc, Sax.] a Flower. Digitalis. 

Vox-Tail, an Herb. Alopecnros. 

To Fox 072^, to make him drunk. 

$e 0£t0 the Jtox to htqy hid (&ttzt. 

This Proverb reflects upon the ill Conduct of Men in the Management of 
their Affairs, by intrusting either Sharpers with their Money, Blahs 
with their Secrete, or Enemies or Informers with their Lives ; for no 
Obligation can bind against Nature : A Fox will love a Qoose still, 
though his Skin be stripped over his Ears for it ; and a Common Cheat 

* An error for for as mikil, 

* M E. forwany^forweny means to spoil ; P. Plowm. B. v. 35. 

* An error iox fonnes; see Fonnes. * An error iox foumart. 

* An obvious error for sowle. * An error lor foxes, gen. case olfox. 
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will always follow his old Trade of tricking his Friend, in spite of all 
Promises and Principles of Honour, Bonesty, and good Faith, Agree- 
able to the English is the Latin, Ovem Lupo commisisti ; and the Greek, 
ToXc kwtI r6vc SpvaQ, 

Foy [ Jf0B» ^^^9' Voycy F. a Way] a Treat given to their Friends by 
those Tmo are going a Journey. 

Foyling [Hunting Term] the Footsteps of a Stag upon the Grass. 

Foyson, Plenty, Abundance, Strength, Heat, Juice, Moisture, ^e, 
Shakesp, 

Frampald, Frampart, fretful, peevish, cross, froward. S, C. 

Frampole-^e7i(r6, a Privilege belonging to the Inhabitants of the 
Manor of Writtle in Essex, 

A Frank, a Place to feed a Boar in. 

Frappish \otf rapper, F.] peevish, cross. 

To Fraie, to break. Norf. 

The Deer Frayi her Head [Hunting Tenn] i. e. she rubs it against a 

Tree. 
Frayn'd, refrain'd. 0. 
Freakish, Freaked, whimsical, maggotish. 
Fream, arable or ploughed Land worn out of Heart 

To Fream [of fremere, L.] a Term used by Hunters, of a Boar, that 
makes a Noise at Butting-time. 

Freckles, a kind of reddish or dusky Spots on the Face or Hands. 

Free Bench, the Custom of the Manors of East and West Emhoum, 
Chadleworth in the County of Berks, Tor in Devonshire, and other 
Places of the West, that if a customanr Tenant die, the Widow shall 
have her Free-Bench in all his Gopynold Land, Dum sola & casta 
jfuerit ; but if she commit Incontinenoy, she forfeits her Estate : yet 
if she will come into the Court, ridin g b ackwards on a black Bam, 
with his Tail in her Hand, and sajr the Words following, the Steward 
is boimd by the Custom to re-admit her to her Free-Bmch, 

Here I am. 

Biding upo n a black Bam, 
Like a Whore as I am ; 
And for my Crincum Crancum, 
Have lost my Bincum Bancum ; 
And for my TaiVs Game, 
Have done this worldly Shame; 
Therefore, I pray you, Mr, Steward, 
let me have my land again, 

FreedstoU, Frithttoll, Fridstole [of Fjii«, Peace, and 8rolfr,i a Seat, 
Sax. S^it}n%inl)\, Teut, Sella Pads, L.] a Stone Chair in the Church 
near the Altar, to which Offenders used to fl^ for Sanctuary, granted 
by King AtheUtan to John de Beverly, Archbishop of York. 

. ^ Read st6l. 
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Freelege, Privilege. Sheffield, 

Fremd [pjieim*&,^ Sax, fremb, Teut"] strange, foreign, far off, not 
related to, at Enmity. 0. 

TrexLoli-Beans, a Sort of Pulse. Also called Kidney-Beans. 

'ErenchrMarigoldf a Flower. 

Frendlesfl- J^an [of 4freunbla00, Teut without a Friend, among our 
Saxon Ancestors] an outlawed Person. 

To Frig [either from fregare, Ital, from fricare^ L. or from friga, 
the Saxon Venus] to rub. 

Frim [pnemian, SaxJ] to be in Health, handsome, thriving. N, C. 

Tnm-Folk [Fnem*&,i Sax, of ^xembts "Bolk, Teut Foreigners] 
Strangers, outlandish Men. Line. 

To Frist [frtettn, L. S. to give Time, rynran, Sax, to give Respite] 
to sell Gfbods at Time, or upon Trust. N, C. 

Frithbreoh [of fj^^ and b^ice. Sax. ftitt-btVLch, Teut] the breaking 
of the Peace. 

Frithgar [of Fni«, Peace, and Eean, a Year, Sax, Jfricb Jfahr, Teut] 
the Year of Jubilee. 

Frithsoken [of Fjti«, and pocn, Sax.^ Liberty] a Liberty of having 
Frank-Pledge, or Surety of Defence. 

Frobly Alobly, indifferently well. S, C, 

Froise [of Fry] a Sort of Pancake. See Froyse, 

Froppish, fretful, froward, peevish. See Frappiah, 

To Frote [oifrottey-, F.] to rub. 0. 

Frongh, loose, spongy. N, C, 

The Fronnoe, a Disease in the Mouth of a Hawk : Also Pimples or 
Warts in the Palate of a Horse. 

Fronnoe, a Plait, a Wrinkle. Ch, 

Fronwy, Frowsy, musty, mossy. Spen, 

Frow, Belg, [Jfrau, Teut.] a Woman. 

Frower, an edg*d Tool used in cleaving Laths. S, C, 

Froyse, a Pancake with Bacon. See Froise. 

Fmggin, a Fork to stir about the Fuel in an Oven. 

Frommagem, choaked. Cant 

Fnungild, the first Payment made to the Kindred of a slain Man in 
Hecompence for the Murder. Sax, 

Fnunstall, a chief Seat, or Mansion-House. Sax, 
A Fmndele, two Pecks. N. C. 

^ EeeAfremede. ' Bailey actually has /ocn; but read #({0/1. 
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Fmsli, the tender Part of a Horse's Heel^ next the Hoof. 

Fry [fray, F.] the Spawn of young Fish ; a Multitudo or Company. 

Fnage [fettacjey F.l Hearth-Money, a Tax of 1*. for every Fire-Hearth 
laid upon the Diikedom of Aquitaine in France, by Edward the Black 
Prince. 

Fub, Sifat Fub, a little plump Child. 

A Fudder [Jfub^r, Teut] a Fodder. N. C. 

To Fuddle [of the Word Puddle, q, d, to drown himself in a Puddle 
of Liquors, or from FidLhj an Interposition of the Letter d. Hence 
the Scots use the Word i'uU for one that is drunk] to bib or drink till 
one is tipsey or drunken. 

To Fudgel, to make a Shew of doing somewhat to no Purpose, to 
trifle. 

Fuir, Fury. 0. 

Fukes, Locks of Hair. N. C, 

Fulk, a hollow Place. Chauc, 

Full nigh [puUneh, Sax,] almost. 

Fnllage, Money paid for Fulling of Cloth. 

Fullers Weed, YvMLtTf^Thistle, a sort of Herb or Plant. Dipsacus, L, 

^vl-Mart, a kind of Pole-Cat. 

To Fumble [ JfamUr, Dan, to handle] to handle a Thing awkardly. 

Fumets [Flunting Term] the Ordure or Dung of a Hare, Hart, ^c. 

Fumeyed, muted. 0. 

Fumetory, an Herb. 

Fummer. See Fulma/rU ~ 

Fumous, Fumy [/umeux, F. of fumoma, L.] apt to fume up, that 
sends Fumes up into the Head. 

A Funk [Jfunke, Tent, a Spark of Fire, and by changing the Sense 
a little] a spongy Excrescence of some Trees dressed to strike Fire on ; 
also a strong rank Smell, particularly that of stinking Tobacco. 

Furbote. See Fire-Boat 

Where Fured you f Where went you ? Cumberl, 

FurendaL See Farding-deaL 

Furendel, two Gallons. C. 

Furfures [of furfur, L.] Dandriflf; the Scales that fall from the Head 
or Skin, or the other Farts of the Body, caused by the Separation of 
the Cuticula, or Scarf-Skin, from the Cutis, or true Skin. 

Furmety [froumentee, F. otfrumentumy L.] Pottage made of Wheat. 

Furo, the Fichet or Fitchow. 
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Fusty [fiufte, F.] that has a rank Smell, stinking. 

Fusty-Zu^^, a sluttish Woman, who smells rank. 

Futtocks [in a Ship] the compassing Timbers which make her 
Breadth. See Foot-hooks. 

Fnty [fiiti, F.] crafty, cunning. 

Fnty [futili^, L.] foolish, silly. 

Fnzen, or Fuzzen, Nourishment. iV. C. 

To Fnzz [faeelen, Teut.] to ravel or run out 

Fyrderonga [of Fin^^ejiunj, Sax. farbeniug, Teut,"] an Expedition, 

or a Faidt for not going upon an Expedition after a Summons. 
'Fjre'Loom, Lightning. 0. 



GA 

Gubarage, Wrappers in which Irish Goods are wrapped. 

€htbberie8, Mockeries, Gibes. 

Gaberdine [galverdine, F.] a Shepherd's coarse Frock or Coat. 

Gablocks, false Spurs for Fighting-Cocks, of Steel, Silver, ^c. 

Gad, a Measure of nine or ten Feet, a Geometrical Perch. 

Gad of Steel [Ca>>^} Sax,] a small Bar to be heated in the Fire, in 
order to quench in Liquor. 

To Gad [gatn, L. S, to go] to ramble, rove, range, or straggle 
about. O. 

Gaff, an Iron Hook for to pull great Fishes into a Ship : Also a false 
Spur for a Fighting Cock. 

Gaffle, Part of a Cross-Bow. 

Gaffold Gildy the Payment of Custom or Tribute. 0. 

Gage [pauge, orjauge, F.] a Kod to measure Casks with. 

Gage [of a Ship] is so many Feet of Water as she draws. 

A Gag [of Eeajl, Sax, the Cheek-Bone, or daghel, L. S. the Palate] 
an Instrument put into the Mouth to keep it from shutting. 

Gail-C7car, a Wort-Tub. N. G. 

Gail [q. d. a GuHe] Wort. N. C. 

Gain [applied to Things] convenient ; [to Persons] active, expert ; 
[to a Way"] near, short. N. C. 

* The A.S. word is gdd, mod. E. goad; gadd is the Swed. form. 

F 
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To Oaincope, to go cross a Field the nearest Way, to meet with one. 
8. a 

To GkdiiBtand, to resist or oppose. 

Gkdtre [of Cetjieop/ Sax.] the Dog- Berry Tree. 

Oall [realla, Sax. (5a Ut, TeuL] the Bile, one of the Humours of the 
Body : Also a Fret or Sore. 

To Oall [gallery ¥.] to frct or rub off the Skin, to tease or vex. 

Galleyhalpeiu [q. d. Galley-Half-pence] a Sort of Coin brought into 
England by the Qenoeae Merchants. 

Galloglasses, Soldiers among the Wild Irish ^ who serve on Horse- 
back. 

Oallon [Com Measure] containing- 272 1 q. solid Inches, and is 
commouly called the Winchester Gallon, 

To Oallow, to fright. Shakesp. 

QtJly'Bank,'^ an Iron Crane in the Chimney, to hang a Pot on. X. C. 

Gammot, a sort of an Incision-Knife. 

Gang [xanje. Sax, (Bang, TcuL and L, S. a Walk, q. d, a Conipiiny 
of Men that go the same Way, or act all alike] a Company, a Crow. 

To Gang [CSangen, Swab, janjan. Sax.] to go. 

Gang--F/oM?er, a Flower which flourishes in Bogation Week. 

To run the (Jantlope, to run thro' a Company of Soldiers, standing 
on each Side, making a Lane, with each a Switch iu his Hand to 
scourge the Criminal. 

A Gap [of xeapen,^ Sax^ an open Place in a Hedge or Wall, ^r. 

To Gkur, to make. 0. 

Gktrbe-FeederSy the Feathers under a Hawk's Beak. 0. 

Gktrbles, the Dust, Soil, or Filth, separated by garbling. 

Garbling of Bow Staves^ the sorting or culling out the Good from 
the Bad. 0. 8. 

Gktrboard Plank, the first Plank of a Ship, fastened on her Keel on 
the Outside. 

Gktrboard Strake, the first Seam in a Ship, next her Keel. 

Gktrcio, Garce [of Gargon, F.] a poor servile Lad. 0. L. 

QvadrMangery a Storehouse for Victuals. 

To Garden a Hawk, is to put her on a Turf of Grass to cheer her. 

* This Is merely A.S. treoio. a tree, with the prefix ge- put before it. It may 
account for the tree, but not lor the gai-. 

' Error for gally-hauk. 

' He means A.S. g/apan, to gape ; gap is from IceL gap, a gap, allied to 
gttpe. 
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Oarde- Viante, a Wallet for a Soldier to put his Victuals in. F, 
Oardeyne, a Guardian, Warden. 0. 

Gare, a Sort of coarse Wool, such as grows about the Shanks of 
Sheep. 

To Gkure, to cause. 0. See Garre. 

Ghure Brained, very heedless. S, C. 

Garget, a mortal Disease in Cattle. 

Ghurgil, a Disease in Geese. 

Oargilon [among Hunters] is the principal Part of the Heart in a 
Deer. 

Oarliok [jajilec, Sax,] a Plant. 

To Oarre [(Star/ Dan.] to force. N. C. 

Oarre, a Disease in Hogs. 

Garth, a Yard, Back-side, or little Close. N, C. 

-FwA-Garth, a Dam in a Kiver for the catching of Fish. 

Oarth-3/an, one who owns an open Wear where Fish are catch'd. 

Oarzil, Hedging Wood. N, C. 

Oasted, frighted. Shakesp, 

Oastred, frightened, astonished. 0. 

Gate, a Goat. Spen. 

Ne Gate ne Geyn, neither got nor gained. 0. 

Gather-^af7, the Bag or Skin which incloses a red Deer in a Hind's 
Belly. 

A Gather [q, d, a Gathering or Collection of the Inwards] the Heart, 
Liver, Lights, &c. of a Sheep, Calf, <fec. 

Gatteridge-rree, Prickwood. S. C. 

Gaude, a Toy or Trifle, a Scoff. 0. 

Gavelcester, Gavelsester, a Measure of Ale to be paid by way of 
Eent, by the Stewards and Bailiffs of Manors belonging to the 
Church of Canterbury. 

Gavelet, is a special and antient Kind of Cessavit or Custom in 
Kent, whereby the Tenant in Gavelkind shall forfeit his Lands and 
Tenements to the Lord of whom he holdeth, if he withdraw from him 
his due Bents and Services. 

Ckivelgida, Gavelgilda, that pays Tribute or Toll. 0. L. 

QfLvehKind [of xapel. Tribute, and Cin*&, Nature, Sax.] an equal 
Division of the Father's Lands at his Death among all his Sons ; or 
of a Brother dying without Issue, among all his Brethren. 

> The Dan. infin. is giore. 

V 2 
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Oavelmed, the Duty of Mowing Meadow Land, required by the 
Lord of his customary Tenant. 

Oavelrep, the Duty of Reaping for the Lord of the Manor. 

Gaveling-J/e/2, Tenants who paid a reserved Bent, besides some 
customary Duties to be done by them. 

A Oavelook, a Pick, an Iron Bar to enter Stakes into the Ground, 
<fcc. N. C\ 

A Oaul, a Leaver. Lancash. 

Oaulick Hand, Left^Hand. N, C, 

Oauntre,^ a Frame to sot Casks upon. N. C. Also a wooden Frame 
serving to let Casks down into a Yaidt. 

Gawn, a Gallon. 0. 

Oawz, a thin Sort of Silk. 

Oaynage, Wainage, Plough-Tackle, or Instruments of Husbandry ; 
also the Profit coming by the Tillage of Land, held by the baser Kind 
of Soke-men. 

Gayter-Trec, Prickwood. 

Gaze Hound, Gast Hound [afjasoius, L.] a Dog which hunts by 

Night. 

Geason, rare, uncommon. 0. 

Geboms,^ a Country Neighbour. 

To Geer, to dress ; anoghj geer'd, neatly dressed. N, C. 

To Geld [gaelber,* Dan^ to cut out the Stones of a Male AnimaL 

Geldable, liable to pay Taxes, ^c. 

Gemmow-i2//{^, a double King in Links. 

Gent, spruce, fine, handsomely clad, gay. F, 

Gentle, a kind of Maggot or Worm. 

Gentry Cove, a Gentleman. Cant 

A Gentry Mort, a Gentlewoman. Cant, 

Geoff, Geoffe, a Mow or Kick of Corn or Hay. 

Gere, Jest, Jeer, Frenzy. 0. 

Gersuma [jefiruma, Sax.^ a Fine or Income. 0. R. 

Oterj, Oteiyful, changeable, also cruel. 0. 

Gesserain, a Breast Plate. 0. 

Gesses [in Falconry] the Furniture belonging to a Hawk. 

Gherkins [(§arcken, TeuL] a Sort of foreign pickled Cucumbers. 

* Gauntre = gallon-tree : see below. 

* A Latinised form of A.S. gehfir, • The Dan. word b gilde. 
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A Gibbet, a great Cudgel, or Stick, such as they throw up in Trees, 
to beat down the Fruit 8. O. 

A Oibbon, a Nut hook. N, C. 

Oibelot [in Coolcp.ry] a particular Way of dressing Chickens. F. 

Giblets [gubeauy F. a Mouthful] the Offals or Entrails, ^c, of a 
Goose, <fcc. 

Oibstaff, a Quarter-Staff. N. C. 

Oiddy, mad with Anger, furious. N, C, 

Oierful, vulturine, rapacious. 0, 

Oif. give. N. C. 

Oifta, Marriage. Sax. 

A Oig, a wanton Woman. 

Qig-MiU, a Mill for the FuUing of Woollen Cloth. 

Gig, a Sort of Top made of Horn for Boys to play with ; also a Hole 
in the Earth, where Fire is made to dry Flax. 

Oigges, Harlots, Strumpets. Chauc, 

Gigging, sounding. 0. 

Oiglet, Oiglot, a wanton Woman, a Strumpet. Chatic. 

Oiglotlike, like a Strumpet. Ch. 

Oigs, Swellings growing on the Insides of Horses Lips. 

Oild-^^ rnil*& -Slle, Sax,\ a Drinking Match, where every one paid 
his Club or Share. 

Gild Merchant^ a Privilege by which Merchants may hold Pleas of 
Land among themselves. 

Oild-i?en/«, Rents payable to the Crown by any Gild or Fraternity. 

Gild-Ho// [gildcB aula, L.] Guild Hall, the chief Hall of the City of 
London. 

Oilders, Snares. N. C. 

Oill, a Measure containing 1 Quarter of a Pint 

A OiU, a Rivulet, a Beck. N. C. 

Oill creep by the Ground, the Herb Alehoof. Hedera Terrestris. L. 

Q[\XL'Hooter, an Owl. C. 

QilXrHead, a Sea-fish. 

Oim,^ pretty, spruce, neat 

QtimeT'Lamh, OtLmer-Lamb, an Ewe Lamb. S. 

A QuDmBl'Bing. See Genunow, 

Gin, give. N. C. 

} Pronounced as jtm; ci.jimp. 
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To Oip, to take out the Guts of au Herring. 
To Oird, to strike. 0. 

Gird Brew^ the Dregs or coarser Substance of small Oatmeal boiled 
to a Consistence in Water, and eaten with Salt and Butter. 

Girdle [Cyri^&el, Sax. (guriel, Teut.\ a Band, Ribbon, or Thong to 
bind up the Loins. 

To Gim, the same as Grin, 

Girth- TTe^, the Tape or Ribbon of which the Saddle-Girths are 
made. 

To Oise ^ Ground y is when the Owner does not feed it with his own 
Stock, but takes in other Cattle to graze in it. 

Gisement [a Contraction of AgUtmeni] foreign Cattle so taken in to 
be kept by the Week. 

Gith, an Herb growing among Com. 

Gives [(Sebang0,' Belg,'\ Fetters, Shackles. 

Glad, is spoken of Doors, Bolts, ^c. that go smoothly and loosely. 

N, a 

Gladden, the Herb Gladwin. Spatula fcetida, L. 

Glade [perhaps of icXcl^,^ Gr. a Branch of a Tree] an easy and light 
Passage made through a Wood, by lopping off the Branches of Trees 
along that Way ; also a Beam or breaking in of Light. 

To Glaffer, to flatter. Chesh. 

To Glare [esclairer, F.] to overblaze, to dazzle, to stare intently upon. 

Glation, Welsh Flannel 

Glare, smooth. N. C. 

To Glaver, to sooth up or flatter. 

Glavering, flattering Words. 

GlaymouB, muddy and clammy. 0. 

Glebe [gleba, L.] a Clod of Earth ; also a Sort of Sulphur used by 
Fullers. 

Gledon,^ gone. 0. 

To Gle, to look awry, or sideways, to squint 

Gleek, a Game at Cards. 

Glib, slippery, smooth. 

A Glim, a Candle or Light. Cant 

Glimfenders, Andirons. Cant 

* Pronounced asjize; a comiption of ajist or agut; see below. 

' Of course, this is allied to Du. ge-vaivgen, taken prisoner, which has nothing 



to do with qives or gyves. 
* Glckie 18 of Scuid. oriid 



origin. * I.e. gliden, pp. of glide. 
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Olimflasliy, angry. 0. 

A Glimmer, a Fire. Cant. 

To Oloar [glaere, L. S.] to look askew. 

Oloar, as gloar-fat, fulsome fat. 

Olob'd, wedded to, fond of. Cfiesh. 

A Olome [rflomtis, L.] a Bottom of Thread. 0. 

Oloten, surprized, startled. Cheek, 

To Olout, To Glowt, to look scurvily or sourly. 

Olowden, glowed, shined 0. 

Olum, sullen, sour in Countenance. C. 

To Oly, to look asquint. Lincolnsh. 

A Olym, a Light. Cant See Glim. 

Qlym-Jack, a Link-Boy. Cant 

Olym Sticky a Candlestick. Cant, 

Olym [Doomsday Book] a Valley or Dale. 

To Onapp, to vex. Cant 

Onarr [|Btiorre, Teut.] a hard Baiot in a Tree. Chauc, 

QnB,t-Snajjper, a Bird. 

Onew, gnawed. 0. 

Onoff, a Churl or Fool, an old Cuff, a Miser. Chatic, 

Ooad, an Ell English^ by which Welsh Frize is measured. 

To Ooam, to clasp or grasp. N, C, 

To Ooam, to ming ^ or look at. Torksh, 

QtozXrdiaffer [®ei00 Ipaftr, Teut,] a Sort of Beetle. 

Ooat- ffar^, a wild Beast. 

QtOzXrMilker, QoKt-SiLcker^ a kind of Bird like an OwL 

A Oob, an open or wide Mouth. N, G, 

A Oob, Oobbet [gobeauy F.] a Mouthful, a great Piece of Meat. 

Oebbety'd,* as a Trout Gohhety'd^ L e. Trout dressed in Bits. 0, 

To Oobble [f^ober, F.] to eat voraciously. 

Oodbote, a Fine or Amerciament anciently paid for Offences against 
God. 

Oodelich, goodly, courteous, ^c. Ch, 

Oodwit, a kind of Quail. 

Ooetie, Witchcraft. York. 

* Prob. a misprint for mind, ' Read gobheted. 
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OoflF, a sort of Play at BalL 

Ooflsh, sottish, foolish. 0. 

Qogiag'Stool, a Ducking-Stool. 

QolA'Haminer [(galbammer, Tent] a Bird 

Oold 5/Av, a little Spring in Wetftnwrelnnd, which continually casts 
np small thin Pieces of a Substance which shines, and resembles 
Ghold. 

Oole, big, large, full, florid. S, C. 

Oolierdeis [fjoidianl, F.] a Buffoon. C, 

Oolls [q, d, j>al*&r» of peal'toan,! Sax. to wield; because the Hands 
direct and order Business] the Hands. 

A Oomam,^ A Oominan, a Husband, or Master of a Family. 

Oome, the black and oily Grease of a Cart- Wheel, Printing-Press, ^c. 
See Cooin [which is a better form]. 

Oonfennon, a little Flag. 0. 

Gong [xonx, Sax,] privy. 0. 

Ooodlefe, good Woman, goody.' Ch. 

Gool [of (SotttD, Behj. of sopeallum, Sax,] a Ditch, Trench, Puddle. 

Ooose-Z^///, a Surgeon's Instrument-. 

Goose-//* /«;»^«^, a Goose claimed by Custom by the Husbandmen in 
Lancashirf, upon the 10th Sunday after Pentnttst, when the old Church 
Prayers ended thus, ac bonU operibus jugiter prceatat esse inteutoa, 

Gopping Full, as much as you can hold in your Fist. N, C, 

QoT-Belly [of xoji, Sax, Filth, and ^cUn] a Glutton or greedy Fellow. 

Gorce, a Pool of Water to keep Fish in ; a Stop in a River, as Mills, 
Stakes, d:c, 

Gorcrow, a Haven. 0, 

Gord, a Whirlpool. 

Gore, a small narrow Slip of Ground. O, R, 

To Gore, to make up a Rick of Hay. C, 

Gors or Goss [jeojiir,* Sax.] a Shrub, called Furz. 

Gorsty, Gossy, furzy, full of Furz. 

A Gossiping, a merry Meeting of Gossips at a Woman's Lying-in. 

A Gotch, a large earthen drinking Pot, with a Belly like a Jug. 
8. a 

* We cannot' derive goIU from wield! 

' Probably an error for M.E. gomen, A.S. guman, oblique case of guma^ a 
man. 

' A stupid error ; Chaucer has goode lief my wyfy i. e. my good dear wife ; 
Mouk*8 ProL 1. 6. * Read A.S. gorst. 
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JI0 \Dxet na a Jttan ot (Sothnm. 

This Proverb passes for the Periphrasis of a Fool, as an hundred 
Fopperies are feigned and fathered on the Townsfolk of Ootham, a 
Village in Nottinghamahire, 

To GotMen, to grant. ^ 0. 

Oonle [of yula, L. the Throat] Usury. 0, 

Otoxiidy-LefjSf a Disease in Horses. 

Goureth, stareth.^ 0. 

Ooumet, a Bird. 

Oowts, Canals or Pipes under Ground. 

To Ooylter, to be f rolick and ramp, to laugh aloud. S. C, 

To Grace, to behave with Grace. 0. 

Oracile [(fraciUs, L.] slender. 

To Orain, to choak or throttle. S. C. 

Orsiji'Staff, a Qaarter-Staff with short Lines at the End called 
Graina 8. C. 

Orains of Paradise, the Plant called the greater Cardamon, 
Orame [(Sram, TeutJ] Anger, Mishap, Sorrow. 0. 
Grample, a Sea-Fish. 

Oranatarius, an Officer who kept the Corn-Chamber in a Eeligious 
House. 0, L. 

QiBM-Hearth, Gra88-H?«r/, an ancient customary Service of Tenants 
doing one Day' s Work for their Landlord. 

QT£LiaB-Weeky Rogation-Week, so called in the Inns of Court and 
Chancery. 

Gratch, AppareL 0. 

Orath, assured, confident. N, C. 

Oratton, Grass which comes after Mowing; Stubble, an Ersh or 
Eddish. C, 

Graven [btgraben, Teuf] buried. 0. 

Oravot, a Grove. 0, 

Gray, a wild Beast called a Badger. 

The Gray of the Morning, the Break of Day. 

Grease Molten, a Distemper in a Horse, when his Fat is melted by 
over-hard Biding or Labour. 

^ A misprint for grwfU ; see P. Plowman, B. v. 347. 
' Error for gauretK; Ch. Monk's Tale. 
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In Greath, well. N. C. 

Oreathly, handsomely, towardly. N. C. 

Qreen-IIuey every Thing which grows green within the Forest. 

Oreen Silvery a Duty of one Halfpenny paid annually in Wrlttle, 
in Easexy to the Lord of the Manor. 

To Orete, to cry. Chanc. 

A Chioe, a young wild Boar. 

Chidelin, a changeable Colour of White and Red. 

QnS-Graffy by Hook or by Crook. 0. 

Qrig [probably of Cjiecca, Sax. the Brink of a River, under which 
they mostly lie and breed] the smallest Sort of Eel. 

Grig, a short-legg*d Hen. C, 

A Grindlet, a small Drain, Ditch, or Gutter. S, C. 

QriiiSle-Sfoiie, a Kind of whitish gritty Stone. 

A Grip, [snip, S(tx,] a small Ditch cut across a Field to drain it. 
8. a 

Otnph, a Riddle. 0. 

Ghripple, a hasty Snatcher, a Miser, a Gripe. Speiicer. 

Grisly, speckled with black and white. 

Grisiel, a light Flesh Colour in Horses. 

Griit [sAir*, Sax,] Corn ground, or fit for grinding. 

Chit, a Fish called a Grample, 

Grithbreoh [x^i^-biiyce, Sax,] the Breach of the Peace. 0. L, T, 

Grobian [Teut, derived from (5rab, Teiit coarse or uncivil] a 
slovenly Fellow. 0. 

Groin, the Snout of a Swine. Chauc, 

A Groine, a froward Look. 0. 

Groop, Pissing-Place. 0. 

Gropers, blind Men. Cant 

A Grove, [x^ove,^ Sax.] a little Wood, also a kind of Mine. 

Grout [znut, Sax. gpcntzt, Teut.] the great or large Oatmeal. 

Grout, Wort of the last Running, new Ale. N. C, 

I Grow, I am troubled. N, C. 

Grown, an Engine to stretch Cloth on. 

Growning, growling, snarling. Ch, 

To Growse, to be chill before the Beginning of an Ague Fit N. G. 

1 An error for iprdf. 
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Orowth Halfpennyy a Rate paid in some Places for Tythe of every 
fat Beast. 

Omb, a sort of Maggot ; also a Dwarf or short Fellow. 

Ombbage, Grub-ax, a Tool to grub up Roots of Trees, ^c. 

Ombbing a Cock^ is cutting off his Feathers under the Wings. 

To Grabble, To Grobble [gmbeUn, Teuf] to search or feel all over 
or about. 

Ornm [of 5n»m, Sax,"] grim-fac'd, sour-look'd. 

Grume [among Physicians] a thick viscid Consistence of a Fluid, like 
what is called Ropy^ as the White of an ^Qg, or clotted like cold Blood. 

Grunting-Pe^A;, Pork. CanU 

Qttj \ypvy GrJ according to Mr. Locke, is a Measure containing the 
Tenth of a Line, and a Line one Tenth of an Inch, and an Lich one 
Tenth of a Philosophical Foot. 

Gubbimi [of gobeau, F. a Gobbet] Fragments, Parings of Haberdine, 
Codfish, &c. 

Gudgeon [goujon, F. gobio, L.] a small Fish. 

Gudgeons [in a Ship] Rudder-Lrons. 

Guerdenless, unrewarded. 0. 

Gue8t-^2>6 [in a Ship] is a Rope by which the Boat is kept from 
steeving, or going too much in and out, as she lies in the Tow of a 
Ship. 

To Guggle [gorgoglioref ItaL] to make a Koise, as a narrow-mouth'd 
Bottle does while it is emptying. 

To Guill, to dazzle as the Eyes. Cliesh. 

Guimad, a Fish peculiar to the River Dee in Cheshire, and the Lake 
Pemblemeer, 

Gulchin [q. d, Gulekin, of gula, L. Gluttony] a little Glutton. 

Guld, a Weed growing among Com. 

Gull, a Breach in the Bank of a River. 

Gulling [Sea Term] is when the Pin of a Block or Pulley eats into 
the Shiver, or the Yard into the Mast. 

Gully-Hr)Ze, a Place at the Grate or Entrance of the Street-Canals for 
a Passage into the Common-Shore. 

Gultwit, an Amends for Trespass. 

Gun, a great Flagon for Drink. N, C, 

Gurg^ians, a coarse MeaL 

Gurgins, the Chaff of Wheat or Barley. 

Gurnard, or Gumey, a Fish. 
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Ghuset [gousset, F.] a Hem, a Piece of Cloth put into Shirts and 
Smocks, &c, 

A Oust [gmfuSf L.] a Taste or Relish. 

Ghitter [Gouttiere, F.] a Canal or Rain-spout for Water. 

,^U 80e0 io\x>n ©utter ^Cane. 

This Proverh is apphed to those who spend all in Drunkenness and 
Gluttony, mere lielly-Gods, alluding to the Latin Word Outtur^ which 
signiiies the Throat. 

Outtera, a Gutter or Spout. 0. 

Outtide, Shrovetide. 0, 

Guy [in a <S/t///| is a Rope used to keep off Things from bearing 
agamst the Ship's Side, when they are to be hoisted in. 

Owabr Merched^ a Payment or Fine made to the Lords of some 
Manors, upon the Marriage of their Tenants Daughters, or otherwise 
upon their committing the Act of Incontinency. Wehh, 

Owayf,^ Goods left in the Highway by Felons, which were forfeited 
to the Xing or Lord. 8, L, T, 

Gy, a Guide. 0. 

Oybe, any Writing or Pass. 0. 

Gytt Wite [sy^*** p»«e, Sax,'] Satisfaction or Amends for a Trespass. 



H A 

Habnab [Contraction of Habban, to have, and Nabban, not to have, 
or q, d, happen hap, t. e, whether it happen or no] rashly, at a venture. 

An Hack [Hacca, Sax, "^tckt, L. S. ^ Teut a Fence] an Hatch. 
Lxncoln6h. 

A Hack, a Cratch for Hay. N, C. 

A Hack [^nckt, Teut.] a Pick-Ax, a Mattock. N. C. 

Hackle, the Slough, or cast-off Skin of a Snake. C. 

Hadbote, a Recompence made for a Violation of Holy Orders, and 
Violence offered to Clergymen. S, 

Hadder, Heath or Ling. N, C, 

Haga [Haja, Sax,] a Mansion or Dwelling-House. 

A Hagester, a Magpie. Kent 

^ I.e. hwaif. 
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It Haggles, [cshagclcb,^ Teut] it hails. N.C. 

Haghes, Haws. N.C. 

Hail Work-Folk [i. e. Holy Work-Folk] Persons who hoM Lands for 
the Service of repairing or defending some Church or Sepulchre. 

Hake, a Pot-Hook. 

To Hake [hackeil, L. S.l to hanker, to gape after, to sneak or loiter. 

N. a 

A Hale, a Trammel Essex. 

Half-Bord, Six-pence. Cant. 

'SsiM'Tonguey a Jury impanelled in a Cause where a Foreigner is a 
Party. 

To Halse [hal^en, Teiit.'] to embrace. 0. 

Halyworkfolk, Haliworkfolk [Hahj peri)c-polJc, Sax. i. e. Holy Work 
folks] People who hold Lands for repairing or defending a Church or 
Tombs ; on which account they were freed from feodal and military 
Services. 

Hambles, a Port or Haven. 0. 

Hameled [hamelan,^ Sax.] abated. 0. 

Hames, Haumes, the two crooked Pieces of Wood which encompass 
a Horse-Collar. N. C, 

Hamkin, a Pudding made in a Shoulder of Mutton. 

Hamma, a Home-Close, a little Meadow. 0. L. 

Hamsel, a Hamlet or small Village. 

Hanceled, cut olf. 0. 

"HsJiiL'Borrow [of '^tixxh and ^urge, Teut.] a Surety, a manual 
Pledge. 8. L T. 

Hand Girth [Ilan*& j^ilS, Sax.] his own Hand. 

HzjA-Haven Breads Bread with little Leaven, stiff. 

Handy- TFayy, a sort of Cloth. 

Hangers, Irons to hang a Pot with. 

Hangwite [hanjan. Sax. to hang, and pite, a Fine] a Liberty to be 
quit of a Felon hang'd without a TriaL 

Hank, a Skeen of Thread or Silk. 

A Hank, a Habit, Custom, or Propensity of Mind. 

Hansel \(i. d. Hand-sale, perhaps of Han^fe and ryllan, Sax. to give, or 
l^anHstl, a New Year's or Day's Gift] the Money taken upon the first 
Part sold of any Commodity, or first in the Morning. 

^ He means Ger. es hagdi, ' Error for A. 8. hamdian^ to mutilate. 
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Hans im Stllcr, Teut [i, e. Jack in the Cellar] a Child in tlie 
Mother's Belly. 

Hanselines, upper Slops or Hose. Ch, 

To Hanten, to accustom or use. 0, 

Hanty, wanton, unruly ; spoken of a Horse, or the like, when too 
much pampered. N. C. 

To Hap, To Happe [q, d, to heap up, of heapian,^ Sax.] to cover or 
wrap up warm with Bed deaths. X. C. 

Happe, [hap ye] thank ye. xV. C.^ 

Hapse [J^aepc, Teut.] a Catch or Bolt of a Door. 

Hard Beam, a kind of Tree. 

To Harden, as, the Market hardens, /. e Things grow dear. N, C. 

Hard Meat [for Horses] Hay and Oats. 

Hards of Flax and Hemp [nco|i*Der, Sax.] the coarser Part separated 
from the fine Stuff. 

Hardy [harJiy F.] hold, daring, stout, patient of Lahour and Weather. 

"KBie-brained, heedless. 

"Hjeae-Pipey a Snare to catch Hares. 

To Hare \harier, F.] to hurry, or to put into Confusion. 

Haried, pulled. 0. 

"RBliS and Catchiceed, Goose Grease.* N. C, Aparine, L. 

Hariolation, a Sooth-Saying. 0. 

A Harl, a Mist iV^. C. 

Hams [Sehint, Teut.] Brains. iV^. C. 

Harpimi [Sea Term] is the Breadth of a Ship at the Bow, or the 
Ends of the Timhers called Bends. 

A Sea Harr, a Sea Storm. Line, 

To Harry, \1iarieri] F. to hare or hurry. 

A RBxrj-Gaud, a Rigsby, a wild Girl. N. C. 

Harslet, Haslet [haMles, F. or haste, a Spit, because roasted on a 
Spit] the Liver, Heart, and Lights of a Hog. 

Hart-Ca/rcr, Melilot. N. C. MelUotus, L. 

To Hase, to fright with a sudden Noise. 

Hash, harsh. Lincolnshire, 

Hasle-TTor/, an Herb. 

^ Sic : L e. heatoian, error for h^pian, to heap, which is quite distinct from 
hap. 
* Another edition has Happa. ' A curious error for goose^rass. 
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An Hasp [of hasper, F.] a Reel to wind Yam on. 

An Hasp [h«pr, Sax,] a sort of fastening for a Door, Window, ^c, 

Haspat, Haspnald, a Stripling, or young Lad. N. C. 

Hassock [probably of ^aee, Teut. an Hare^ and Socks, because 
Hare-Skins are aometimes worn iristead of Socka^ to keep the Feet warm 
in Winter'} a Bass or Cushion made of Bushes to kneel upon in Churches. 

Hastings, Fruit early ripe ; also green Pease, or Peascods. 

A Hatch [h.Tca, Sax. ^ecke, L. S,] a Half-Door, frequently grated, 
and having Iron Spikes ; a Vessel or Place to lay Grain in ; a Trap 
to catch Weasels, &c, 

A Hatchel, A Hitchel [kerkel, Tetit] a Tool to dress Flax, Hemp, ^c. 

Hatches, Flood-gates in a River to stop the Current of the Water. 

Hatches, [of a Ship] the Coverings in the Midship, as if it were 
Ti-up-Doors, by which any Goods of Bulk are let down into the Hold. 

Hatch- TKay [in a Ship] that Place which is directly over the 
Hatches. 

Hate, or Hatfe, [of he ten, Zr. ^] is called or named. Ch. 

Hatlets [in Cookery] Veal Sweetbreads, ^c. fry*d and roasted. 

Hattle, skittish, wild, mischievous. N, C, 

A Hattock, a Shock containing 12 Sheaves of Com. N. G. 

JiAJxhet-Jannocky an oaten Loaf or Cake. N, C, 

Haven, a Skin which Snakes cast yearly. C. 

Haver, [^aber, Tent] Gates. 0. 

The Hanse, the Hose, the Throat. N, C. 

Hanselines, Hanselines, Breeches, or Slops. 0. 

Hanst, or Hoste [^aeten, L. 5.] a dry Cough. JV. G. 

Haw [of hsj. Sax.] a Close, or small Piece of Land near a House. 
Kent, 

Haw [among Farrient] a Gristle growing between the nether Eye-lid 
and the Eye of a Horse. 

Haw, a Web or Spot in the Eye. G. 

Hawgh, a green Plat in a Valley. 

A Hawk, a Fore finger bound up. G. 

To Hawk, to go a Fowling with Hawks ; also to spit or spawL 

Haws [in Doomsday Book] Mansions, or Dwelling-Houses. 

Hawser [of hausser, F.] a three stroud ^ Rope, or small Cable. 

^ Sic ; perhaps for three-strondj i. e. made of three strands. 
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Hawses [in a Ship] are two round Holes under the Head, through 
which the Cables pass, when she is at Anchor. 

A Bold Hawse [Sea Term] is when the Hole is high above Water. 

Hawten, [hantaiHf F.] haughty, proud. 0. 

To Hawse, to confound or frighten, to stun one with Noise. C, 

Hay [hsBj, Sax. haye^ F. an Hedge] a Net to catch Conies in ; an 
Inclosure ; a Forest or Park fenced with Bails. Hence to dance the 
Jiay, is to dance in a Bing. 

'Baj- Booty a Permission to take Thorns, to make or repair Hedges. 
Z. T. 

Haydegines, a Country Dance or Round. O. 

To Haysle, to charge or command. O. 

Hayward, a Keeper of the common Herd of Cattle of a Town. 

To Haze. See to hawse. 

It Hazes, it misles small Rain. N, C. 

Head of Flax, is twelve Sticks of Flax tied up to make a Bunch. 

Head-2ki/zc2, that Part ploughed across at the Ends of other Lands. 

Head-Pe;w:^, the Sum of 5W. which the Sheriff of Nortlmmherland 
antiently exacted of the Inhabitants of that County, every third and 
fourth Years, without any Account to be made to the King. 

Heady, headstrong, stubborn. 

Heady [Liquors] strong, which are apt to fly up into the Head. 

To Heal [haelan,! Sax. to hide, huhlett, Teut] to cover up with the 
Bed-cloaths. Suf. See Hele. 

'Kt2l-Fang [halpanj. Sax.] a Pillory. 

Healing, Hylling, Covering with the Bed-Cloaths. (7. 

Heam, is the same in Beasts as the After Burden in Women. 

Hearse [among Hunters] is a Hind in the 2d Year of his Age. 

Hearts-J^o^, an Herb [Viola tricolor, L.] 

Heath-(7ocA;, Heath-Pot^?^, a Bird of the Game. 

Heath-2?o«6, a Flower. 

The Heaver, the Breast. Cant, 

Hebberman, a Fisherman below London Bndge, who fishes at ebbing 
Water. L. T. 

Hebberthef, a Privilege of having the Goods of a Thief, and the 
Trial of him, within a particular Liberty. 

Hebbing-TFear^, Devices or Nets laid for Fish at ebbing Water. 
^ A.S. hoelan is an error for hdan; and Teut. hahlen is an error for hehlen. 
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Heok, a Door ; a Back for Cattle : Also an Engine to take Fish in 
the Eiver Ourze by York. N, C, 

To Heckle Flax [hnchthn, L. S. hzchdtn, Teid.] to break Flax. 

A Heckle [l^erlul, Teut.l an Lostrument for dressing Flax or Hemp» 

Heda/ a Haven or Port, a Landing-Place, a Wharf. 0, L, 

Hedag^nm, Toll or Custom paid at an Hithe or Wharf for landing 
Goods. 

Heep, Help. 0. 

Heer and Hace, hoarse and harsh. 0. 

HeinfiEure. See Hind/are. 

Heire, a Hair-Cloth. O. 

Heisagge, an Hedge Sparrow. 0. 

Helaw, Bashfulness. N. C. 

Haider, [Z>an.] rather, before. N. C. 

To Hele [helan, Sax. '^zxhzhizn, Teut] to hide, to cover. Chatie. 

Hele, Health. Chaitc. 

"Reil'Becks, little Brooks in Richmondshire, which are so called from 
their Qhastliness and Depth. 

Hell Kettles, certain Pits full of Water in the County of Durham. 

Helm, a Covering. N. C. 

Kelter-Skdter [perhaps of heolpceji Scea^w),* Sax, Chaos of Darkness] 
confusedly, disorderly, violently. 

A Halting, a Coverlet. N. C. 

Hem, an Oven in which Lapis Calaminaris is baked. 

To Hem a Person [^utnnwn, L. S.] to call him by crying Hem I 

Hemp [^anqr, Belg. ^fianff, Teut.] coarse Flax. 

Hemnse [among Hunters] a Eoe in the third Tear. 

'KeUrBanef a poisonous Herb. Hyoscyamus, L. 

Henbit [heonan. Sax.] from this Place, Time, ^c, 0. 

Hand, neat, fine, genteeL O. 

Ken-Heartedf timorous, cowardly. 

ILen-PecJ(^d, is commonly apply'd to a Man who is govem'd by his 
Wife. 

A Henting, one that wants good Breeding. N, 0. 
fieppan, or Heply, neat, handsome. N, C» 

> A Latinised form of hithe. 

' Lit holgter shacUna; we may be quite sure that this camiot be the 
etymology of heUw-skcUer. 
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Heps, Hips, the Fruit of the wild Briar or Dog rose, CyiioabatoSy L. 
Herber [of ^trberge, an Inn or Lodging Place, Teut'\ an Arbour. 0. 
Herbergeonrs [|gerberjjer, Teuf] Inn-keepers. O. 
Herdweroh, Heerdwercli, IgerbentDerrk, Tent i. e. the Work of 

Herdsmen, formerly done at the Will of their Lord. 8ctx, 
Here£are, a being engaged in Warfare. Sax. 
Heregeld, a Tax raised for maintaining an Army. Sax. and Teut. 

Herg^te, a Tribute paid in antient Times to the Lord of tlie Soil, for 
the carrying on a War. Sax.r 

Hem {heron, F.] a large Fowl ; also a Comer. 

JLtm-ShaWy Hemery, a Place where Hems breed. 

Hem at Siege [among Fovolerdl is a Hem standing at the Water- 
Side, and watching for Prey. 

Heroner, a Hawk which flies at a Heron. 0, 
Heronward, on this Condition. Ch, 

JLerrmg-Silfferf Money formerly paid in lieu of a certain Quantity of 
Herrings to a religious House. 

Herst [Heprt, Sax, a Wood] a Place in Sussex. 

Hete, promised. 0. [of heet macken, L. S. to make hot] Also 
heated. Ch.^ 

Hetter, eager, eamest. N. C. 

Hickwell, Hiokway, a Bird called otherwise, a Wood-Pecker. 

Hidder and shidder, ho and she.^ 

Hide-2>ot/m2 [among Farriers, &c.] a Disease in Horses and Cattle, 
when the Skin cleaves to their Sides. 

'S.iA&'hound [of Treesl Trees are said to be so when the Bark sticks 
too close. 

Hide and Gain, arable and ploughed Lands. O. L. T. 

Hidel,^ a Place of Protection, a Sanctuary. 0. S. 

^ig'Taper, a sort of Herb. Verbaseum album, L. 

'Sigh-Bearing Cock, a large Fighting Cock. 

A Higler, one who buys Poultry, ^c. in the Country, and brings it 
to Town to selL 



1 Hete. in the first instance, is misspelt for heet, and is from A.S. hdtan, to 
promise, havinfi" nothing to do with Du. heet, hot Hete, in the second instance, 
IS an error ioxhette, heated, occurring in Chaucer, Ass. of Foules. L 145. 

' A Strang error ; hidder and shidder only mean male ana female when 
applied to animals, beinj? corruptions of he-deer and she-deer respectively. 

M.E. word is hidels; probably BaUey thought the s was the plural 



suffix! 
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Eildefh, yieldeth, bestoweth. Ch. 

To Himple, to halt or go lame. N. C. 

Hind [hme and hmeman, Sax, pinbbeerttt, Teui^ one of the FarnQj, 
a Serrant, especially for Husbandry; a Husbandman. 

Hind- CbZ/^, a Hart of the first Tear^ 

Hinde£aTe, the going away of a Servant from his Master. 

Hinder [hyn*t>pian, Sax!\ remote. N, C, 

A Hinderling, one who is degenerated. Devonsh. 

Hine, hence. Cumberl. 

Hine [q. d, behind, or after a while] ere long.^ N, C. 

Hine, a Servant. 0, 

Hip Shot, is when the Hip-bone of a Horse is moved out of its right 
Place. 

Hip Wortf an Herb. 

To Hipe, to gore with the Horns, as Bulls, ^c. 

A Hipping-fTo/J, A Hipping-^at^^cZ, a Place where People stay to 
chat, when they are sent of an Errand. N, C, 

Hirst [hepr«, Sax.] a little Wood. 

To Hitch [Sea Term] is to catch hold of any thing with a Hook or 
Bope. 

SiYe-DrosSj a Sort of Wax which Bees make at the Mouth of their 
Hives to expel the Cold. 

Ho [ehOf L.] an Interjection of Calling. 

Hoast-ifen, an ancient Company of Traders in Sea-Coal at Newcastle, 

Hob [contract, of Robin] a Clown or Country-Fellow ; the Back of a 
Chimney. N, C, 

Hobblers, Men who by their Tenure were obliged to maintain a little 
light Na^ for the certifying any Invasion towards the Sea-side ; certain 
Irish Knights, who served as Light Horsemen upon Hobbies. 

Hobby \haubereauy F. hobbu, Belg,] a sort of Hawk, that preys upon 
Doves, Ijarks, &c. 

Hobby [hobbiuy F. of YtOT^t, Dan.] a Mare. 

Hobgoblin [q. d. BobgobUngs,^ from Bobin Goodfettow] imaginary 
Apparitions, Spirits, Fairies. 

Hobits [|@anbttj?m, Teut.] a sort of small mortars useful in annoying 
the Enemy at a Distance with small Bombs.' 

^ This is merely hine^ hence (see above) ; having no connection with behind, 
' Hob is actually another form of Rob ; but we can hardljr concede that goblin 
is from good/ellow, and perhaps we are not asked to admit it 
* Now spelt howitzer. 

Q 2 
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Hock [hoh, 8axJ] the small of a Gammon of Bacon. 

"RoclL'Tuesday Money, was a Duty that was paid to the Landlord, that 
his Tenants and Bondmen might celehrate Hoch-Tuesday, which was 
the Tuesday seven-night after Easier Week. 

Hockerly [hcrktrirkt, Teut,] awkardly, crookedly, crossly. 

A Hod, a sort of Tray for carrying Mortar, in Use with Bricklayers, 

Hoddy, well disposed, pleasant, in good Humour. Scotch. 

JLoige-Podrfe, a Dish of Meat Cut to Pieces, and stewed with several 
Sorts of Things together. 

Hodge-Po^ [in Law] is the putting together of Lands of several 
Tenures, for the more equal dividing of them. 

Hodman, a young Scholar, admitted from Westminster School to be 
a Student in Christ-Church College in Oxford; also a Labourer that 
bears a Hod. 

A Hodmandod, a Shell-SnaiL C, 

A Hog [of ho^a,^ Sax, Care, much Care being required in bringing 
them up when young] a young Weather-Sheep. N, C, 

Hog Grubber, a hoggish niggardly Fellow. 

Hog-Louse, an Insect. 

Hog Steer, a wild Boar three Tears old. 

Hogenhine, one who comes to an Inn or House as a Guest, and lies 
there the third Night ; after which the Host was answerable for the 
Breach of the King s Peace, if he continued. S, L, T, 

Hoggasins, Hoggaster, a young Sheep of the second Year. 0. L. 

Hoggel, Hoggrel, the same as Hoggasius. C. 

Hoiden [of kegbe, Teut,] a rampant, ill-bred, clownish Wench. 

Hoker, Peevishness, Ill-nature. Ch, 

Holm, a sort of Oak-Tree. 

Holm [holm. Sax,] an Hill or fenny Ground ; encompassed with little 
Brooka 0, JRec, 

Holstains, Hailstones. 0. 

S.olj'Watersprinkle [among Hunters] signifies the Tail of a Fox. 

"Kome-Statt, a Mansion-House or Seat in the Country. 

Homesokeiif Hamsoken, Freedom from Amercement for entering 
Houses violently, and without Licence. 8. L. T, 

"Ronej-Dew, a sort of Mildew on Plants, Flowers, ^c. 

Ronej-Wort, a Plant. 

* It is hardly needful to say that a hog has nothing to do with A.S. hoga^ 
which is usually an adjective, meaning careful. 
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Hont£EUigenthef^ a Thief taken. Hond-habendy i. e. having the 
Thing stolen in his Hand. S(tx» 

Hoof boney, a round bonj Swelling growing on a Horse's Hoof. 
lS.OOt-boundf a shrinking of the Top of a Horse's Hoof. 
Hoof-C^^, when the Coffin or Horn falls clear away from the Hoof. 
'Root-loosenedf is a Loosening of the Coffin from the Flesh. 

'RookrLand, Land ploughed and sowed every Tear ; also called 0^ 
Land, 

Hook-Pt>» [in Architecture] taper iron Pins, only with a Hook Head, 
to pin the Frame of a Boof or Floor together. 

Hooks [of a SJiip] those forked Timbers placed upright upon the 
Keel. 

Hoop, a Measure of a Peek. C. 

A Hoop, a Bird called a Lapwing. 

Hooper, a wild Swan. 

A Hope, the Side of a Hill, or low Ground amidst Hills. N. C. 

Hopper, a wooden Trough belonging to a Com MilL 

Hopper-ar^'c^, one whose Buttocks stand out more than usual. 

Hoppet, a Fruit-basket. Lincolnsh. 

To Hopple an ffarse, [q. d, to couple, from copidare, L.] to tie hia 
Feet with a Bope. 

ILoxe-ffowidy an Herb. Marubium, L. 

Horn with Horn, the Feeding together of homed Beasts. 0, L. T. 

HoTR-Beam PoUingera, Trees which have been lopped, of about 20 
Tears Orowth. 

Kom-Beast, a Fish. 
"EoTR'Coot, an Owl. C, 

JLom-Church, a Town in EsseXy formerly called Horn-Minster^ because 
on the East Part of the Church certain Pieces of Lead jut forth like 
Horns. 

Hom-^^, an Lisect in America, 

ILom-Geld, a Tax within the Bounds of a Forest, for all manner of 
homed Beasts. 

Hom-Otr/, a Bird. 

Horn- TTorA; [in Fortification, gom-totrtk, Teut.] is an Out-work, 
which advances towards the Field, carrying in the Fore-part two 
Demi-Bastions in the Form of Horns. 

Homiole, a Hornet. Suff. 
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Mmwt'MeasMrey a M eASoiiiig Bod, divided into Hinds mnd Inches, 
for measnzing ilie Hfiight of Horses. 

'Hant'TwUeka% a Tool naed hx Fuiien, to hold nniuly Hones bj 
tlieXoflbils. 

VmtrTard} mn Orehaxd. 

Hoae Hfuk [in BoUmy\ a long round Husk within another. 

To Hotagoe [spoken of the T<mgue\ to more nimblT. 

lUt-Coddn [hauUt coquiOeg, F.] a Plaj. 

Holly Hvta, roond Balls of Leather fastened to the sharp Ends of 
the Spora of fighting Cocks. 

nOffWr-GraundSy light Grounds. S. C 

HovfliML SttHciSluvU 

HMlet [Bhlt, JL 8. houUHe, ¥.] a Uttle OwL 

To Homd a Stag [Htmiing Term] to cast the Dogs at him. 

Hondi [in a Ship] are Holes in the Cheeks at the Top of the Mast, 
to which the Tjm nm, to.hoise the Yards. 

Mtmjff a Bird. See Hoop. 

Bmu^BoUy an Allowance of lunber out of the Lord's Wood, to 
fftpport or repair a Tenant's House, dx, 

MfWael^kf an Herb growing on the Sides of Houses, or on Walk. 

Hoiid [borel, Sax.] the EuchaiiBt or Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
Chamc. fieeHu$$el. 

HiU Hovter, an OwL Chesh. 

HMtOD, hollow. O. 

Howgatatf howl which Way! O. 

Hraicer, a Vessel built like a Pink, but masted and rigged like a 
Hojr. 

Howlet, a Night Bird. 

Hbj [probably of hue^ F. or hadt, Tewt. high] a small Bark. 

To Hose Dog$^ to cut off their CLiws, or Balls of their Feet 

Bmldd-Bone [of ^ginckm, Teut to sink down] the Hip-bone. 

RxLekle-baeked V^ochtxidxt, Teut. bent] having a Bunch on the 
Back, oiimp-sfkouldered. 

Hnokster [of 'g^otk, Teut. or gorker. L. S.] a Seller of Provisiona 

A Huddle, a Bustle, Disorder, Confusion. 

To Huddlo, to put up Things after a confus'd manner. 

* An occasioiial spelling of orchard, due to a popolar eiymoiogj from hortus. 
But it happens that orchard stands for wort-yard. 
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A Hnf^ a swaggermg Fellow, Bully. 

To Huff [heosan^ Sax.] to puff or blow; also to swagger, lant, or 
yapour. 

Hnffing, vapouring, affronting. 

To Hug [hojan. Sax, of Imgett, to tender, to cherisb, Teut. to be 
tender of] to embrace. 

A Cornish Hng [among Wrestlers] is when one has his Adversary on 
his Breast, and there holds him. 

Hugger Mugger [perhaps of hojaD, Sax. taiggh^tt, Du. and motker, 
Dan. Darkness] privately, clandestinely. 

To Hulk [Hunting Term] to take out the Garbage of a Hare or 
Coney. 

Hnllock, a Piece of the Missen-Sail cut and let loose, to keep the 
Ship^s Head to the Sea in a Storm. 

Hnlstered [of heolpc^a. Sax. a Cave] hidden, retired. 0. 

Hnlver, a Shrub. 

HTunling, a sounding Bee. 0. 

To Hummer, to begin to neigh. S. C. 

Hummums [Hammum, Turk.] a Sweating-House. 

Humounom, peevish, hard to please. 

To Hunch [of '^vath, Teut. a Blow] to give a Thrust with the 
Elbow. 

Hundred-Peni?^, a Tax formerly raised in the Hundred, by the 
ShenfEl 

Hundreders, Men living within the Hundred where the Lands lie, 
who are appointed to be of the Jury upon any Gontroversy about 
Land. 

Hundreds-Z^A, the Hundred Court. Sax. 

Hungry £mlf a ravenous Appetite in Horses. 

Hunks, a Miser, a covetous niggardly Wretch. 

To Hunt Change, is when Hounds take fresh Scent, hunting another 
Chace till they stick and hit again. 

Hure [^pawr,! Teut] Hire. 0. 

To Hurl r^. d. to whirl, of ^uirUn, to whid about, Teui.] to fling or 
cast with a whirling Motion. 

To Hurl, to make a Noise. 0. 

Hurle, the Hair of Flax, which is either fine or wound. 

Hurlers, a square Set of Stones in Cornwall, so transformed (as the 
People think) for profeming the Sabbath by hurling the Ball. 

> An error for AetMT. 
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Hnrren, Cappers, and Hatters. 0, 

Hortardiu, a Ham. O. L. 

Kwct-Sickle^ a sort of Herb. 

Hnsoarle, a Hooshold Servant. Sax. 

Hiue,^ a Fish, of which is made the white Glue called Isinglass. 

Htueanfl [hoseau, F.] a sort of Boots or Spatterdashes. 

Haiueboote. See House-bote. 

HnsefeMtiiie [of hup and pepc, Sax.] one who holds House and Lands. 

Husgable, House-Kents. O. R. 

HnsseL See Houael. O. S. 

HnBselmg-Paop^f, Commanicants at the Sacrament. 

Hnssy [corrupt, of Housetoife] a Name given to a Woman by way of 
Oontompt. 

An Hutch [hpaecca,* Sax. hutehe, F. JnicJiOy Sp.1 a Place or Vessel to 
lay Com in ; also a wooden Cage or Device to Keep Babbots in ; also 
a Trap for catching Vermin. 

To Huu, to hum as Bees do. 

To Hy [hisan,' Sax,] to make hast«. 

Bjie-Gild Ihjrth-z^Vt, Sax.] a Ransom paid to save one's Hide from 
beating. 

Hylted,* hid. O. 

To Hype at one, to pull the Mouth awry; to do Mischief, or 
displease. N. C. 

The Ox Hypes, i. e. pushes with his Horn. N. C. 

Hytii, Hythe [hyise, Sax.] a little Haven or Port to load and unload 
Wares at, as Quem-Hytne, &c. 



I A 

I [corrupted for Tea] Yes. 

Jack [in Bowling] the Mark bowled at. 

Jack hy the Hedge, an Herb. Alliaria, L. 

Jack of Dover, a Joint of Meat dressed over again, Chauc. 

^ I. e. Du. Aiitjtfn, the stui'geon. 

* Hutch, from O.F. huche. Low Lai hutica, has (I believe) no connection 
with A. 8. hiffCKca.—Vf. W. 8. 

* An error for higian. * Probably an error for hylUd. 
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Jack-Pan, a Device used by Barbers to heat Water, and iron linen. 

Jag of Hay ^ a small Load. (7. 

To Jagg [probably of Siagtn,^ Teut to cut with a Saw] to notch or 
make rugged. 

A Jagg; a small Load of Hay. 

Jagging-/ron, an Instrument used by Pastry-Cooks. 

Jagne, a Ditch. (7. 

Jam, Jamb, a thick Bed of Stone, which hinders the Miners in their 
pursuing the Veins of Ore. 

Janaoks, oaten Cakes. See Anacks. 

Jannook, oaten Bread. N, C. 

Janty, Jaunty, hoidening, ramping, wanton. 

Jape, a Tale or Jest. 

Japed, cheated. 0. 

Jarch, a Seal. (7. 

Jardon, a Swelling on the Outside of a Horse's Ham. 

A Jarr [jare^ F. jarro^ Span.] an earthen Vessel, containing of Oil 
from 18 to 26 Gallona 

Jarrock, a sort of Cork. 

Jaunts [jauntes^ F.] the Felloes of a Wheel 

Ice-Bane, a Eump of Beef. Narf, 

Ich, a Word used for I in the West of England. 

Icliped, called or named. 0. 

loond,^ I learned. 0. 

Icorven, cut or carved. O, 

Jeman, Yeoman. 0. R. 

Jerkin [Cypceljan, Sax, of Cyntel, a Coat] a short upper Coat 

Jesses {^etti or zetti, ItaLI Eibbons hangmg down from Garlands ; 
also short Straps of Leather £Eistened to Hawks Legs, and so to the 
Varvels. 

Jet, a Device. 0. 

Jewise [of Depite,^ Sax. a Punishment] Eeward by Eevenge ; also a 
Gibbet 0. 

1 G. sagen means to say; the G. for to taw is ^S/genn It is impossible to 
derive jo^ from saw I 

' Clearly an error for / c(md. i e. I conned. 

' Jewue is not aUied to A.o. gewite^ but is merely the O.F. form of Lat 
iudicium. 
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3ewB-Ear8f a spongy Substance growing about the Boot of an Elder 
Tree. 

3ewihSione, a Marchasite. 

I£Bure, gone. 0. 

Ifere, together in Company. 0. 

Ifette, an Effect ; also fetched. O. 

Ifiched, fixed. 0. 

Ifounded, sunk. O. 

Ifreten [gefwetett, L. S.] devoured. O. 

Igpraven [hegtEhtn, Teut] dug, buried. O. 

Iheried, praised. Chauc, 

A Jig [probably of (Stige, Teut. (Sige, Dan. a Fiddle] a kind of 
Dance. 

Jig hy Jowl [g. d. Cheek by Jowl] very close together. 

Jill Flurty a sorry Wench, an idle Slut. 

Jimmers, jointed Hinges. N. C. 

A Jippo, a shabby Fellow, a poor Scrub. 

Has, the Spires or Beards of Com. C7. 

An Ilet-^o/6. See Oylet-hole. 

Hike, like. 0. 

nimed, taken. 0. 

nk, each, every one. O. 

To ni, to reproach, to speak ill ol N. C, 

Imbracery, tampering with the Jury. L. T. 

Imp, was formerly used in a good Sense, as in the Chancel may be 
seen, where an Earl of Warwick^ who died a Minor, is called the noble 
Imp. I therefore take it to be derived from the next following^ a 
fiuniliar Spirit, a Demon ; a Child, or QfEspring. 8pm. 

Inole, a sort of Tape. 

InfEUlgthefe [of mpan^an and iSeop, Sax^B, Privilege of Lords of 
certain Manors, to pass Jud^ent of Theft committed by their 
Servants within their Jurisdiction. 

Ingree [of Qr^^ Fr.] in good Part 0. 

Inhoc, Inhoke [of ^urk, a Comer, L. S."] a Comer of a common 
Field, plough'a up and sow'd. 0. L. 

^ The next following word is imp, a kmd of graft ; and Bailey is quite right 
in hence deriviiu: imp, a child. His first idea was to deriye %mp from Lat. 
impiuif very wicked, which is out of the question. 
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Ink [in Falconry] is the Neck of any Bird which a Hawk preys 
upon. 

Ink of a MiU, a sort of foiked Iron which is fastened on the Spindle. 

Inly [Inmglirk, TeuL] inwardly. Ch. 

To Inn Corrif to got it into Bams, ^c. at Harvest-time. 

Innings, Lands recovered from the Sea, by Draining and Banking. 

Innom, Barley [of (Binotnommtn, Teut] such Barley as is sown the 
second Crop arber the Ground is Mlowedl N, C. 

Inomen [genxnnmen, Teut] taken, obtained. 0, 

Intakers, Persons on the Borders of Scotland, who were the Eeceivers 
of such Booty as their Accomplices, called Out-Fartnera, used to bring 
in. 

To Intermete, to intermeddle. 0. 

Intnm (among Wrestlers] is when one puts his Thigh between the 
Thighs of his Adversary, and lifts him up. 

To Invadiate, to engage or mortgage Lands. 0. L, 

Invadiationes, Mortgages or Pledges. 0. L. 

A Job, a Guinea. Cant, 

A Jobbernowl [of Jfobbe, dull, and £LoM, the Grown of the Head, 
Du.] a Blockhead. 

To Jobe [at the University] to chide, to reprimand. 

To Jog, To Joggle [^torkektt, Teut.] to shove or shake. 

St John's Wort, an Herb. Hypericum^ L. 

To Joiflt,^ to take in Cattle to feed for Hire. Lineolns, Nottinghamslu 

A Jolt Head [g. d. Gouty-head] a Person having a great Head« 

Jossing-^ZacA;, a Block to get up on Horseback. 

To Jonder, to chatter. C 

Journey [of journSe, F. a Day's Work, of diumum, L.] Travel by 
Land. 

Sojmiej'Choppers, Sellers of Yam by EetaiL 

Iprived, pried into, searched. 0. 

Irayled, covered. 0. 

Ished, scattered. O. 

Ishom [^bszachovm, Teut,] short docked. O. . 

Ishove, shewn, set forth. 0, 

Isinglass, a kind of Fish-Glue, used in Physick, and in cleariog 
Wmes. 

^ I. e. to agist. 
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Isped, dispatched. O. 

Ispended, considered. 0, 

Istalled, placed. 0. 

Istrained, tied close. O. 

Jnb, a Bottle, a Pig. O. 

Jnbarb, the Herb Hotisleek. 

Jacking Time, the Season of going to the Haunts of Partridges, early 
in the Morning or Evening, to listen for the ccdling of the Cock 
Partridge. 

A Jug [of jugerumy L. an Acre] a common Pasture or Meadow. W. (7. 

A Jugglemear, a Quagmire. Norf. 

To Juke [of JotieJier, F. of j'ttgum^ L.] to perch or roost^ as a Hawk 
does. 

Juke [in Falconry] the Neck of any Bird that the Hawk preys upon. 
Jumbals, a sort of sugared Paste made by Confectioners. 
To Jumble, to mingle, to confound, to shake. 

A Jump, a Leap; also a short Goat; also a sort of Bodice for 
Women. 

Junames, Land sown with the same Grain it was sown with the Year 
foregoing. W, C. 

Junoare, to strew or spread with Bushes, according to the old Custom 
of adorning Churches. 0, L, 

Junetin [g. d, Apple of June\ a small Apple, wluch ripens first 

A Junk \oijuncu8y L. a Bulrush] a sort of Indian Ship. 

Junk [among Sailori] Pieces of old Cable. 

To Junket, to entertain one another with Banquets or Treats. 

Junkets [probably of Joncades, F. Sweetmeats] any sort of delicious 
Fare to feast or make merry with. 

A Jumut, an £arth-Nut. N. C. 

Jussel [perhaps of (Stbxaatl, a Dish, Teut] a Dish made of several 
Meats mixed together. 

To Justle, to shake, jog, shove. 

To Jut out [oijetteTf F.] to stand out beyond the rest. 

Juter [among Chyniists] is the firuitfol, congealing, saltish Quality 
of the Earth. 

Jutty, a Part of a Building which juts or stands out farther than the 
rest. 

Iwimpled, muffled. 0. 
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Iwrokot wieaked. 0. 
Iwryeiif hidden. 
Iwycn,^ lyen^ Eyes. 0. 



K A 

A Kaarl-C'a^ [of ]aiple, Sax, a Male] a Boar Cat. Lincolnshire. 

Kale, Turn. Chesh. 

Kam, awry, quite from the Matter ; as Clean-kam^ quite from the 
Purpose. Bhakesp, 

Kantref [kant kref,^ C, Br.^ a Division of a County in Walesy con- 
taining an hundred Towns. 

Earle Hemp^ the latter green Hemp. C, 

Karyn [Car^me, F.] Lent. 0, 

To Kaw [kauchm,* Teut.'] to fetch one's Breath with much Difficulty, 
to gape for Breatii. 

Kazzardly Cattle^ such Cattle as are subject to Casualties. N, C, 

Keal, Pottage. N. G. 

A Keal [of Celan,^ Sax, to be cold] a Cold or Cough. Lincolnshire, 

Kebbers, refuse Sheep taken out of the Flock C. 

To Keck, to Keckle [of |purh. Bdg. Cough, or kurkm, Z. S,] to 
make a Noise in the Throat, by reason of Difficulty in Breathing. 

Kecks, dry hollow Stalks of some Plants. 

Kedge, brisk, lively. Suffolk, 

To Kedge, to fill one's self with Meat. N. C. 

A Kedge Belly^ a Glutton. N, C, 

Keel, a Vessel for Liquors to stand and cool in. 

To Keel [C»lan,* Sax. ktthUtt, Teut.l to cooL O. 

Keeling, a kind of Fish. 

Keelson, the next Piece of a Timber in a Ship to her Keel, lying 
ri^ht over it, next above her Floor Timbers, and is fiEMt bound together 
with Iron Hoops. 

> lie must have been a very bad scribe who wrote iioyen for eyen or tyne^ 
eyes. ' An error for W. cantrrf. 

> An error for G* hauchen ; kauchen means to squat. 
* An error for c^an. 
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Keep your. Loof, Keep her too [Sea Terin] a Phrase used when the 
Steersman is directed to keep the Ship near the Wind. 

To Keeve a Cart, to overthrow it, to turn out the Dung. CJiesIu 

Keever [|puber, Teut.] a Brewing Vessel for the Drink to work in 
before it is tiinn'd. 

A Keg, A Kag [caque, F.] a Vessel for Sturgeon, Salmon, and other 
pickled Fish. 

Keikert^ [of ^xtcktn, to see, L. S, (Sncktn, Teitt] stared. O. 

Keiri, the Wall-Flower. Leucoium luteum, L. 

Kellow, Black Lead. N. G. 

KelluB, a Substance like a soft white Stone, found in the Tin Mines 
in Cornwall, 

Kelp, a Substance made of Sea-Weed dry'd and burnt, which being 
stirred with an Iron Bake, cakes together. 

Kelter [Skinner derives it from ®piulter, Dan, to gird, but probably 
from cultura, Trimming, L.] Frame, Order. 

Kemmety foolish. Shropah. 

Kemplin, kemplings, a Brewer's Vessel. 0. 

Kempt * [comjitua, L.] combed, trimmed. 0. 

Kennets, a sort of coarse Welsh Cloth. 

Kennets [in a Ship] are small Pieces of Timber nailed to the Inside, 
to which the Tac^s or Sheets are belayed or fastened. 

Ken-Specked [of Gennan, to know, and rp^cce, a Speck, Saa^'] marked 
or branded. 0. 

To Kep, to boken, t. e, when the Breath is stopped, being ready to 
vomit. N, C. 

To Kep a Ball, to catch it, or keep it from falling. N, C, 

Kep, care. N, C, 

Kepen, to keep or take care of. N. C. 

Kerf [Serbe, Teut.] a Notch in Wood. 0. 

A Kerle of Veal, Mutton, &c. in a Loin. S, C. 

To Kern, to com, salt, or powder ; as Beef, Pork^ &c. 

Kemith, grieving. O. 

Ken [$re00e, 2'eut,] Cresses. 

Kestrel, a kind of Hawk, a Bird of Prey. 

> An error for keekit. 

* Kempt is from the pp. of A.S. cemban, to comb, and has no coDnection 
with comptus. 
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A Ketch [Dr. Th. H. derives it from eiacchio, ItaL a Tub] a Vessel 
haying only a Mizen and Main-Mast. 

A 'Kette-Cur, a nasty, stinking Fellow. N, C, 

Kevilfl [of cJieviUey F. of claviculus, L.] are small wooden Pins in a 
Ship, upon which the Tackle and Sails are hung to dry. 

Keynard, a Micher or Truant. 0. 

Keys, Keyns, a Guardian, Warden, or Keeper. 0. IL 

Xibsey, a kind of Wicker-Basket. 

Xichel [of ^ttche. Teut] a kind of Cake. O. 

Xickle, XitUe, uncertain, doubtful, as when a Man knows not his 
own Mind. 

Kid [d ecedendo, L.] a small Brush Faggot N. (7. 

Kid, made known, diBcovered. O. 

Kid, formerly one trapanned by Kidnappers ; now one who is bound 
Apprentice here, in order to be transported to the English Plantations 
in America, 

Xiderow, a Place for a sucking Calf to lie in. C. 

Xidle, Xidel, a Dam in a Eiver to catch Fish. O. R, 

Xidles, a sort of unlawful Fishing-Nets. 

Killow, a mineral Stone, made use of in drawing Lines. 

Slips, Pot-Hooks. N. C. 

Kimelin, a Brewing- Vessel. Chauc. 

Kinchin [^inbgen,^ Teut] a Uttle Child. Cant 

Kinchin-Cove, a little Man. Cant 

Kinder [among Hunters] a Company of Cats, ^c. 

To Kindle [perhaps of Cennan, Sax,] to bring forth young, especially 
Babbets. 

Kinggeld, Escuage, or Hoyal Aid. 

'King'n-Widowy a Widow of the King's Tenant in Chief, who, to 
keep the Land after her Husband's Decease, was obliged to make 
oath in Chancery, that she would not marry without the King's 
Leave. 0, L, 

A "King-Cough, a Chin-Cough. N, C. 

To Kink, it is spoken of ChUdren when their Breath is long stopp'd 
through eager Crying or Coughing. 

A Kintal [quinialy F.] a Weight of about an hundred Pounds, more 
or less, according to the Usage of different Nations. 

1 An error for G. kindchen. Our cant words are mostly Dutch ; cf. 0. Du. 
kiruUkeii (Ilex ham). 
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Xipe, a Basket made of Osiers, broader at Bottom, and narrower by 
Degrees to the Top, but left open at both Ends for taking Fish. 
Oxfordshire. 

Kirked, turning upwards. O. 

A Kirkmote, a Meeting of Parishioneis upon the Affairs of the 
Church. 

Kit [%xttie, Belg.] a Milking-Pail ; a small Violin ; also a small Tub 
with a Coyer. C. 

"Kit-Floory a particular Bed or Lay in a Coal-Mine, as at Wednesbury 
in Staffordshire ; the fourth Parting in the Body of the Coal, being 
one Foot thick, is called the Kit-Floor, 

'Kit-Keys, the Fruit of the Ash-tree. 

Kite, a Belly. CumherL 

To Xlick up [^arken, Dii] to catch up. Lincolnshire. 

To Xlick, to stand at the Door, and call in Customers, as Shoe- 
makers, ike 

A XUcker, one who klicks at a Shoemaker's, Salesman's, ^e. 

A Knack l>napincse,^ Sax. Knowledge] a particular Skill or Faculty ; 
also the Top of a lliing. 

To Knack [^narken, L. 8. and Teut] to snap with one's Fingers. 

To Knack, to speak finely. C. 

A Knacker, a Collar-Maker for Horsea 8. C. 

Knag, Knap [Cnep, Sax."] a Knot in Wood; also a Stump that 
grows out of the Horns of a Hart near the Forehead. 

Knaggy, full of Knots. C. 

Knap-TTeee?, an Herb. Jacea, L. 

Knee-6rra««, an Herb. Gramen genicidatum, L. 

Knee-ZToZm, a Shrub. 

Knees rt7» Botany"^ are those parts in some Plants which resemble 
the Knees and Jomts. 

Knees [of a Ship] are Pieces of Timber bow*d like a Knee, which 
bind the Beams and Futtocks together. 

Kneeling,^ small Cod, of which Stock-fish is made; called also 
MenwelL 

Knet, Neatness. 

Knetless [Sea Terni] two Pieces of spun Yam put together untwisted 
into a Block, Pulley, &c. 

^ An error for A.S. cndwing or cndwung, i. e. knowing, knowledge. But 
knack is quite a different word. 

* Surely an error for keling (see Halliwell) ; and menweU is an error for 
mdlwelL 
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Knevels. See Lennets. 

'Ekmci.'Knacks, Curiosities valued more for Fancy than real Use. 

Enighten-Caz/r/, a Court-Baron, or Honour-Court, held twice a Year 
under the Bishop of Hereford at his Palace, where the Lords of the 
Manors and their Tenants, holding by Knight's Service, of the Honour 
of that Bishoprick, are Suiters. 

TLnighien-Guildf an old Guild or Company in London^ founded by 
King Edgar, consisting of 19 Knights. King Edgar gave them a 
Portion of void Groimd lying without the City, now called Fortsoken 
Ward, 

Knightly, active, skilful. N. C, 

KnittUng [$mttten, L. S.] the Ballast of a Ship. O. 

Knoll, the Top of a HUl. N. C. 

Knolls [JPnoUe, Belg,] Turnips. Kent 

Knopped, tied, laced. 0. 

'KxLot-Gi'ass, an Herb. Centhiodia, L. 

Knots [so called from King Canutus the DanSy who esteemed them 
very nighly] a delicious sort of small Birds, well known in some Parts 
of England, 

Knots [Sea Term] the Division of the Log-Line. Each Knot is 
equal to an English Mile. 

S^nowmen, a Name commonly given to the Lollards or good Chris- 
tians in England before the Beformation. 

To Knnb, Knnbble [^niplrc, Dan, to beat, JPnubeUn, Tenf] to 

beat with the Fist or Knuckles. 

Knur, Knurl [^turrr, Teuf] a Knot in Timber. 

A Kony Thing [perhaps of ^auig,^ a King, Teut. q. d. fit for a King] 
a fine Thing. N. C, 

Krinmell, a Powdering-Tub. C, 

Kye [guhe, Teut] Kine. C. 

Kirk [icvptaicov. Or.] a Church. N, C, 

Kyrk Master^ a Churchwarden. N, C, 

Kyste [i^iet^, L, ^.] a Chest, or Coffin, for Burial of the Dead. O. 

^ The G. for kinq is not konig, but k&nig; the word kony is the Sc. canny, 
and has no connection with king. 
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L A 

To Laoe [lacer, F.] to tie, fasten, or joia with a Laco ; also to edge 
or border Gkinueiits with Laco. 

To Lace, to ensnare, to confine. Ch. 

Lacert [of lacertus, L.] a Sinew. Ch. 

Lachesse [of lascJier^ F.] Negligence, Slackness. 0, L. 

To Lack, to lacken, to dispraise. S. C, 

Lacken, contemned or despised ; also extenuated or lessened. O. 

Lada [in Old Records] an Assembly or Court of Justice ; a Purgation 
by Trial. 

Ladders [in a Ship] are of three Sorts, the Entering Ladder made of 
Wood, the Quarter Ladder made of Ropes, and the Boltsprit Ladder 
at the Beak-head, which are only used m great Ships. 

Lade, a Passage of Water, the Mouth of a Eiver. 

Ladle [hbe'Dle, Sax.] a Kitchen Utensil for lading Pottage, Water, ^c. 

Ladle [in Gunriery] a long Staff, with a hollow Place at the End of 
it, wmch will hold as much as is the duo Charge of the Piece it 
belongs to. 

Lady- Cbtr, an Insect, a kind of Beetle. 

Lady's-^cnre/', a branchy Part fit for Arbours. 

Our Lady*8-^ea/, the Herb Black Briony, or Wild Vine. Bryonia 
nigra, L. 

Lafordswick [hlaFO|i'Drpi<^> Sax.] a betraying one's Lord and Master, 
Treason. L. T. 

Laft, left off; also inclosed. 0. 

To Lag [Mer. Gas. derives it from X^yiu, Gr. to stay, or probably 
from Lan,* Sax. long] to loiter, to stay behind. 

Lag-TFor/, an Herb. 

Lagemen, legal Men, such as we call good Men of the Jury. 

Lagalite [lajrhte. Sax. q. d. a Slight > of the Law] a Breach of the 
Law. 

Laines [laniereSy F.] Thongs, Straps of Leather. Chuu. 

Lair [among Huniei's] the Place where Deer harbour by Day. 

Lair, Layer [Imager, Teut] a Place where Cattle usually rest under 
some Shelter. 

* An error for lang. But lag answers to W. //^, Irish lag. 

* The A.S. lahslite means a slitting, i. e. breach, of the law ; not connected 
with slight. 
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iX'Wife [of l«jan,i to lie with, and pite, a Fine, Sax,] a Fine laid 
on those who commit Adultery or Fornication. 

To Lake [of Plajan,* Sax, or l^e^jer, Dan,] to play. N. G. 

To Lam [|pamen, L. S, lahnun, TeuL to make lame] to smite or 
beat 

Lambin [|pamnter, Teut] Lambs, Ch. 

Lamers,^ Thongs. 0. 

To Lamm, to baste one's Shoulders, to drub one. 

Lamprey [^amprete, Teiit. lamprillon, O.F.] a kind of Fish. 

Land, or Lant, Urine, Piss. Laitc, 

Land-i?oc [of Lan*& and Boc, Sax, a Book] a Charter or Deed, whereby 
Lands or Tenements were given or held. 

JiSJld-Cheap [Lan*t> ceap, Sax,] an ancient Fine, paid either in Land 
or Money, at every Aiienatiou of Land, lying in some peculiar Manor 
or Borough. 

LsJld'Gahel, Land- (rare/ [Lant) ^apel. Sax,] a Quit-Rent for the Soil 
of an House, Ground-Bent. 0, L. T, 

JiSJld-Gaief a long and narrow Piece of Land. 

LaJldrLeajjers Spurge , an Herb. TUhymaltis^ L. 

IsSiirLoper [|Panb-|Cauffjer, Teut] a Vagabond. Belg. 

Landa, an open Field without Wood. 0, L, 

Landimers, Measures of Land. 0, 

Laneing, They will give it no Lanelng,* t,e, they will divulge it. N. C. 

Langate, a Linen Poller for a Wound. 

Langoreth, languisheth. 0. 

Langot, the Latchet of a Shoe. N, C. 

Lap, Drink, Wine, Pottage, ^c. Cant, 

To Lap up, to wrap up. 

Lappy, in Liquor, drunk. Cant, 

To Lard a Hare [larder, F.] is to stick little Slices of fat Bacon in 
it. 

Larderer, a Clerk of a Kitchen. 

Lsiding-Motiej/y Money paid for keeping Hogs in any one's Wood. 

Lardoon [lardon, F.] a small Slip of Bacon proper for larding. 

> Ltegan is false spelling for licgan ; lairwUe is A.S. legerwUf. 
3 Lake is Icel. letka, Dan. lege, cerate with A.S. Idcan, Bailey's plasgan 
is an error for pUgan, to play, which is totally distinct from lake, 
' Surely an error for laniers, t i > * u-j 

* Laneing is an error for laining, concealment ; from Icel. leipux, to hide. 
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Si I«t^ to Rksue or lei ga O. 

Tirtrfciig; ftrhing or mfeetiii^ C 

Si lAte, to seek. CMmberL 

TltllWiii, of the kttg Seaaon. 

lalk [Lvna, &Lc] a thin Piece of deft Weed; aljo a Tixnier'« 

ALalhe,aBam. X. C. 

Lttthe [Lk?^,' SaxJ] a great FM or Diriaoii in a Covrntr. ecmtaining 
three ormoce Hundreds. 

Ittthe [of kno, 532: to delay] £aae or Best X C. 

Lflthe-^fieerf, an Officer in the Sixrjm GoYemment. who hod Authoritr 
orer the third Part of the Coantry, vLoee Territory was called a 
Tithing, 

T4ltifelienf [laii/oiiut, U] haring broad Leareai 

Lfttnaer [q. d Lrjiinier] an Interpreter. O. 

Ifttrad, loitered O. 

Istttf'Mfafh [of kctei) and (DsS, 5aas: Graw] a second Mowing. 

TIm iMWtf all the rest Cumberl. 

lATadaa, an Iron-Grey Gennet 

iMW^nittt-CoiUm, an Herb. 

iM^fft'Ifre^pl^ a rort of Bread made of a Sea-Plant, which seems to 
bo Oilvter-Green, or 8ea Liver-wort, need in TTa/es. 

> M/id. K. Vtce. 

* An error f//r U^ffed, tjad spelling ol /a//, left Not allied to G. la$9en. 

* \. K Uevfe, a [mre nuMprint ioxlai^ and eren that is an error for A.a /<eSy 
a prr/vince. 
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Lannceg^ys, ofifensive Weapons prohibited and disused. 0. 
Lannd, the same as Lawn. 
Lanrer, Lanrere, LaurcL O. 

Lawes, round Heaps of Stones on the Borders between England and 
Scotland^ being a kind of rude Monuments for the Dead. 

Lawing of DogSy the cutting out the Balls, or the three Claws of 
their Fore-feet. * 

Lawless Court, a Court held at King's Hall at Rochford in Essex^ 
every Wednesday Morning next after Michadmas-Day^ at Cock-crow- 
ing, oy the Lord of the Manor of Raleigh^ whore they whisper, and 
haye no Candle, nor any Pen and Ink, but a Coal ; and he wno owes 
Suit and Service there, and does not appear, forfeits double his Bent 
for every Hour he is missing. 

Lax [|parh0, Salmon, Teut!\ a kind of Fish. 

A Lay Land [ley, of lea;. Sax, a Pasture] Fallow ground that lies 
untiUU 

A Lay, a Bed of Mortar. 

A Laye, a Flame of Fire. 8. C, 

lAj'Stall [of lay and 8ral, Sax.^ a Place to lay Dung, Soil, or Bubbish 
in. 

Lazy \lasche, F. of laxus, L. |^O0igh, Dvl,"] slothful, sluggish, idle ; 
also naught, bad. N, C. 

A Lazy, a Vagabond, a wicked or idle Fellow. N. C, 

Leach [g. d, which causes le Ache ^ in Workmens Joints] hard Work, 
a Term frequent among the Miners in the North. 

To Leaoh [in Carving^ as, ZeocA that Braum, i. e. cut it up. 

LeSLOb-TroughSf [in Salt-Works] Vessels in which Salt is set to drain. 

A Leaden, A Lidden [of hlytan,^ Sax. to make a Noise] a Noise or 
Din. N. C. 

Learn, Liam, perhaps a Contraction of ligamentum^ L. [among 
HunterB] a Line to hold a Dog in ; a Leash. 

Leaman,^ a Gallant, a Stallion. Oh, 

To Lean [leanne,^ Sax.] to conceal. N. G, 

A Leap, A Lip [Leap, Sax.] half a Bushel; also a Corn-Basket E. C. 

^ He means F. /e, tbe^ and E. ache. There is no proof that the F. le was 
ever used as an article with EngUsh substantives, and it is highly improbable 
that it ever could have been so used. 

* An error for A.S. hl^dan, to sound. But lidden is, more probably, the 
M.E. leden^ A.S. Uden, liuiguage, talk. 

' Bad ^>elling for leman, a lover. 

^ BeUer spelt torn; from IceL leyna, to hide ; not A.S. at aU. 
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Lear Oroundj as Bich Lear, is good Ground for feeding and fattening 
Sheep. Ch. 

To Lear, to lean.^ N. C. 

Lease, Praise. O. 

Leasing [learunse, 8ax,) Lying. 

Leassnngs,^ Lyes or Untruths. Sax, 

Leat of a Mill, a Trench for conveying Water to or from a Mill. 

Leauty, Loyalty. 0, 

Leccatory a Leacher, a Debauchee. 0. Z. 

To Leoh on, to pour on. N, C. 

To Leden [perhaps of Utben, Tetit to suffer, endure] to languish. O. 

'Lee-Fajig [in a Ship] a Eope reeved let into the Creengles of the 
Courses, io hale in the Bottom of a Sail, or to lace on a Bonnet, dhc, 

Leeohy'd, dressed, seasoned. O. 

Leed, the Month of March. 0, 

"LeeirJulls, Cow-Hides. 0. 

IstiSUver, a Fine paid by a Tenant to his Lord for Leave to plough 
and sow. 

To Leese, to release. 0. 

Leet [of hte, Sax. little, q. d. little Court, or Ie«, of laBcan,' Sax, to 
censure ; or, as Minthew says, d litibus, L. Suits] a Law-Day. 

Court-ljeet, is a Court out of the Sheriff's Turn, and inquires of all 
Offences under the Desree of High Treason, that are committed 
against the Grown and Dignity of the King. 

Leetch [Sea Term] is the outward Edge or Skirt of the Sail from 
the Earing to the Clew ; or rather the Middle of the Sails between 
these two. 

Leeten you, you make yourself, or pretend to be. Chesh, 

Leeth-TToA^, pliable, limber. N. C. 

Legs [in a Ship\ are small Eopes which are put through the Bolt- 
Bopes of the Main and Fore^saiL 

To Legen, to allay or assuage. 0. 

Legianoe, Allegiance. 0. 

Legmita * [in Doomsday Recordl a Fine or Punishment for unlawful 
Familiarity with a Woman. 

Leigh [ley. Sax. a Pasture or Meadow] a Surname. O. 

^ Perhaps a misprint for learn. The M.E. leren means to teach. 

' There cannot oe a double s in this word. 

' But A. 8. Iman means to let or permit. 

^ A Latin spelling of AS. legeruite; see Lairtcite, Leyermte, LierwiU, 
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Leitfl [q. d. Lots] Nomination to Officers in Esteem. N. C. 

Leke, lawful 0. 

LemeSy Lights or Flames. 0. 

Lends [l^eniben] the Loina 0. 

Lep ajid Lace [in the Manor of WliittU, in Essex] a Custom that 
every Cart which comes over a Part thereof, called Oreenhury^ paid 
4 J. to the Lord of the Manor, except it were a Nohleman's Cart. 

Lepande, leaping. 0, 

Lere [neU/i/ Sax.] leer, vain, empty, spare ; as a Leer-Horse, a Spare- 
Horse. 

LerOi Leather. 0. 

Lere [lasn*,^ Sax. Ipejere, Bdg. /irc, F. a Lesson] a Scolding or 
Bailing. 

Leripoops, old-fashioned Shoes. [But see Lirijpoop.] 

Lesingonr, a Lyer. 0. 

Lessel, a shady Bush, or a HoveL O. 

Lestal, saleable ; also weighty. N. C. 

Lestall. See Laystall, 

A Letch, a Vessel to put Ashes in, to run Watet through to make 
Lye. 8. C. 

To Lete, to cease or leave. 0. 

Letgame, a Hinderer of Pleasure. Ch. 

Levant and Cotichant [Law Phrase] is when Cattle have been so 
long in another Man's Ground, that they have lain down, and are 
risen again to feed. F, 

Lence [Xcvio?, Gr.1 is a cutaneous Disease, when the Hair, Skin, and 
sometimes the Flesh underneath, turns white; a Species of the 
Leprosy. 

Lever [lieber, Teut.] better. 0. 

Levethy beareth. 0, 

Leyerwite [of lejen,' Sax. a Bed] a Liberty to take Amends of him 
who defiles one's Bondwoman. See Lairwite, 

Leygager, a Wager of Law. 

To Lib [Ipttbbt, Bdg.] to gUd. O. 

Libbard*8-i?a72€, an Herb. 

Libben, a private Dwelling-house. 

Lice-^an6, an Herb. 

^ The AS. qelar is unauthorised. 

* The AS. 18 Idr, £. lore; whence liran^ to ten or mstruct. 

* An error for leger. 
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lAeh-Fowl [i. e. Cajicarr-Bijit)r,i 8ajr.'\ certain unlucky or ill-boding 
Birds, as the Night-Eavens, Screoch-Owls, dx. 

lAch' Gate, a Gate belonging to Church-yards, through which the 
Corps of the Dead are carried. 

Lioh- Wake [of hce, Sax. a Corpse] a Custom anciently used, and still 
practised in some Places, of watching the Dead every Night, till they 
are buried. Chau, 

Liohwale, an Herb. 

lAAford'Law [from Lid/ord, a Town in Cormcall] a proverbial 
Expression, signifying to hang a Man first, and judge him after- 
wards. 

Lief [liber, Teut] rather. Sax. 

The Lier [in a Shij}] is ho who is firf»t catch'd in a Lie on a Mnndaij 
Morning, and servos under the Swabber, to keep clean the Bcak-Head 
for a Week. See Lyer, 

Lierwite, a liberty whereby a Lord challengeth the Penalty of one 
who lieth unlawfully with his Bondwoman. 

Lift, a sort of Stile, which may bo opened like a Gate. C, 
To Lig [hxan,2 Sax. ligger, Dan, liegen, Tcid.l to lie on a Bed. 
LightmanSy Break of Day. Cant 
Ligs, little Bladders or Pushes, within a Horse's Lips. 

Limbers, a kind of Train joined to the Carriage of a Cannon upon 
a March. 

JAmt-Wort, an Herb. 

Limer [of limiery F. a Blood-Hound] a great Dog to hunt a wild 
Boar. 

Limp, limber, supple. 

Limpin, a Shell-Fish, otherwise called a ^lusclo. 

To Lin [hnnan, or abhnnan, Saxi\ to leave off or cease, to give over. C 

Linch-PiTi \q, d. Links-pin ^] an Iron Pin which keeps on the Wheel 
to the Azle-Tree of any sort of Carriage. 

Ling [IPing, Bdgi\ a sort of Salt-fish. 

Ling [Uing, Dan,^ a Shrub called Heath or Furz. 

Lingel [lingfUaj L.] a little Tongue or Thong of Leather. 

Linger, or Lingent, a Bird. 

Lingey, limber. N. 0. 

* This is merely E. carcass-birds, mysteriously printed in 'Anglo-Saxon* 
type. 

* An error for licgan ; the Dan. infin. is Ugge. 

. ' Linch-pin is allied to A.S. lynis, an axle, anj not to link. 
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Link [Mimhew derives it from ligOy L. to bind, (Selencke, Teut'\ a 
Part of a Chain ; also a Sausage. 

JAjl'Stock^ a short Staff of Wood about three Foot long, split, which 
holds the Match us'd by Gunners in firing Cannon. 

To Lippen, to trust or rely upon. 8. C. 

Liripoop [q, d, den peptuniy L.] a Livery Hood. O. [But see 
Leripoop.'] 

Listed, bounded. 0, 

To Lit, to colour or dye. N, C. 

A Lite, a few or little. N. C, 

To Lite on, to rely on. iV. C. 

Lither [hh«|ie,i Sax, leeberlirh, Tmii\ idle, lazy, sluggish, naughty. 
N, C. 

Lither Skij^ lower, large, plain. Sliakesp, 

Lithing, thickening, spoken of a Pot of Broth ; as. Lithe the Pot, 
%, e. put Oatmeal into it. Chesh, 

Lithy, Lithie, humble, quiet, mild. 0, 

Litten, as Church-Lttten, a Church- Yard. Wiltah. Also a Garden. 
N. C. 

Litterings, Sticks which keep the Web stretched on a Weaver's 
Loom. 

JAYe-Lojig, an Herb. 

To Liven, to believa 0. 

Liver- Wort, an Herb. 

Lead [la^be,^ Sax.] a Burden or Weight. 

A Load [of laB*&an,3 Sax. to lead] a Trench to drain fenny Places. 

A Load-Han, [|^eit0man, TeuL] a Guide. 

Lobbe, a largo North Sea Fish. 

Lobby [IPattbe, Teui, the Porch of an House] a kind of Passage, 
Boom, or Gallery. 

Loblolly, a sort of slovenly out-of-the-way Pottage ; whole Grists of 
Oatmeal boiled till they burst, and then buttered ; Burgoo. 

Lob-Worm, a Worm used in fishing for Trouts. 

Loch, Lohoch [nSb Arab. ecXcty/ua, Gr.] a Medicinal Composition 
. for Diseases of the Breasts, Lungs, d:c, to be held in the Mouth, and 
Melted by Degree& 

* The A.S. is ly^er ; the G. is lieder-lich, 

* The A.S. is fdd^ not lade. 

> The A.S. verb is a derivative of Idd; not the contrary. 
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Look [among Engineers] a Place where the Current or Stream of a 
Biyer is stopped. 

Lock-Spit [in Forttjuxition] a small Trench opened with a Spade to 
mark out the Lines of any Work. 

Locker [in a Ship] is a kind of Box or Chest made along the Side 
to put or stow any thing in. 

Looking- TF/t^eZ [in Clock-Work] is the same with Count- Wheel. 

Lookler Govlans, a sort of Flower. 

Lockyer, a Pigeon-Hole. 

Lode-Shipy a small Fishing Vessel. 

To Lodge [among Hunters] a Buck is said to loflgey when he goes to 
Best. 

Loe [of laepe,^ Sox.] a little round Hill, a great Heap of Stones. N, S. 

Loert [q. Lord] Gaflfer or Gammar, used in the Peak of Derbyshire, 

Loigne, a Line. Chatty 

To Loll o^U the Tongue [UlUken, L. S. and Belg,] to let it hang out 
of the Mouth. 

Lombifl, Lambs. 0. 

Lome [Helome, Sax,] often, how, oft. 0. 

Londles [p. landless] a banished Man. 

Long of you [of Helan;;, Sax, a Fault, Blame, or J^elangett, TeuL to 
belong to] it is your Fault. 

Long it hither [lange tt^ * hither, Teut,] reach it hither. Sujf. 

Long-irorf, Lungwort, an Herb \Pulmonaria, L.] there are several 
Plants which bear this Name. 

To Longen, to belong. 0, 

Lood, led. O. 

Loof [of lupan,' Sax. above] that Part of a Ship aloft, which lies just 
before the Timbers, called Ohess-Trees, as far as the Bulk-head of the 
Forecastle. 

Aloof off, at a Distance. 

To Loof [commonly pronounced Luff^ a Term used in conding of a 
Ship, as loof, keep your loof loof up, i, e. keep the Ship near the Wind. 

Loot-Hooks [in a Ship] Tackle with two Hooks, which serve to 
succour the Bopes called Tackles, in a large Sail. 

"Loot-Pieces [in a SJiip] are those Guns which lie at the Loof of the 

Ship. 

^ Sic; but he means Iceiffe, and even that is quite wrong ; the light spelling 
is hldw. 
* An error for €$, it. * But the A.S. for above is dbtifan. 
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A Loom [Minskew derives it of glomuSf L. a Bali of Yam] the Frame 
a Weaver works upon or in. 

Loon, an idle, lazy, good-for-nothing Fellow ; also a Bird in Neuh 
England, like a Cormorant, that can scarce go, much less fly ; and 
makes a Noise like a Sowgelder's Horn. Sa^ch. 

A Loop, an Hinge of a Door. N, G, 

A Loop, a Rail of Bars joined together like a Gate, to be removed in 
and out at Pleasure. 8. C. 

IdOOBe-Strifey an Herb. Syjimachiay L. 

To Lope [loopen, L, S,'] to run or slip away ; also to leap. N. C. 
Also to follow or run after. Cant^ 

Loppe [lo)r|rje, Dan, of loopen, L, 8. q, d. a Leaper] a Flea. Lwcolmh. 
Also a Spider. 0, 

Lppper Milk [of labcn, to curdle, Tent] old Milk, or turned and 
curdled with Stalenesa. Spen. 

Losonger, a Flatterer or Liar. Ch, 

Let, Lotily is every 13th Dish of Lead in the Derbyshire Mines, 
which is a Duty paid to the King. 

Love DaySy Days anciently so called, on which Arbitrations were 
made, and Controversies ended between Neighbours and Acquaint- 
ance. 

LoTored,^ a Lord. 0. 

Lough \lac7i8y L.] a Lake. Irish. 

LoYingis, Praises. Scot 

Lour, Money. Cant. 

Lourdy [of lourd, F.] slothful, sluggish. Suff, 

Lonrge, a tall LangreL 

Lourg^ary, a Casting any Thing into the Water to spoil or poison 
it 

Louse- TTf^r^, an Herb. PedicnlariSf L. 

Lout, Lowt [MttisJiew derives it of lutum, L. Clay or Mud; but 
Skinner from Lapet), Sax. a Layman, or Leo*t>, one of the Vulgar] a 
clownish unmannerly Fellow. 

To Loute, to stoop, bow, cringe ; also to lurk or lie hid. Cliati, 

A Lily Low, a comfortless Blaze. iV. C. 

A Lowe, a Flame. N. C. 

To Lowe [of loke, a Flame, TeuL] to flame. N. (X 

Lowbell [q. d. Lowin(j'Bel(\ a Device to catch Birds ; also a Bell 
hung about the Neck of a Wether-Sheep. 

' Never lovered; he means loverd; A.S. Kldford, 
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"Low-Beller, oue that goes a Fowling with a Light and Bell. 

Low-Worm, a Disease in Horses like the Shingles. 

To Lowd,^ to weed Corn. Torksh. 

Lown [lam, Belg,"] a dull, heavy-headed Fellow. 

To Lowt, to look sourly, surlily, or clownishly. 

Lnbber [of "^tqfp, Teut. a Fool] a Drudge, a lazy Drone. 

Luce, a Pike or Jack. Chau. 

The Lufe, the oj^en Hand, N. C. 

Lufi^ Lough, a Light or Flame to fowl, with a Low-Bell. 

To Lug [Delu^sian, Sax.] to pull, hale, or pluck. 

Lug, a Measure of Land, call'd otherwise a Pole or Perch. 

Lug- Wort y an Herb. 

Lunges-Sickness, a Disease in Cattle. 

Lunt [Iptttttc, Teut] a Match to fire Guns. 

A Lusk [MinsJieio derives it of lusche, F.] a Slug or slothful Fellow. 

Luskish, lazy. C. 

LnskiflhTiesg, Laziness. (7. 

LuBt-Wort, an Herb. Satyricum, L. 

To Lute \luter, F. lutare, L.] to cover or stop up with such Loam or 
Clay. 

Lye [liei, Sax. Ifaajfe, Belg, and L, S, lexia, Span, of lix. Water, 
whence liodvium, L.] a Composition of Ashes and Water to wash and 
scour withaL 

Lyer [in a Ship, Ucketia, Teut] he that is first catch'd in a Lye on 
a Monday Morning, and is proclaimed at the Main-Mast, A Lyer, A 
Lyer J A Lyer ; he serves under the Swabber to clean the Beak-Head 
and Chains, for a Week. See Lier. 

Lykerous, leacherous. 0. 

Lykers, Surveyors. 0. 

Lynchet, a Line of Green-stoerd, which separates ploughed Lands in 
common Fields. 

^ The right form is lowk. 
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To Hab, to dress carelessly. N. C. 

Habs, Slatterns. N. C. 

Haolies, a Sort of Sallet Herb. 

Hackenboy, a Sort of Spurge with a knotty Boot 

HL^A-Nep, Had- Wort, two Sorts of Herbs. 

Had, an £arth-Worm. Essex, 

To Haddle, to be fond of. N. C. 

Hadning Money, old Roman Coins^ sometimes found about Dun- 
stable, 

Jt^Ldge-Howlet [of Madg for Margaret, or Machette, F. and |^otDlet« 
a Dim. of ©tol] an Owl. 

Hads, a Disease in Sheep. 

To Haffle [JRaflelen, Du,] to stammer or stutter. 

Hagbote^ [of 0)e;g, a Kinsman, and Bote, Sax,] a Compensation 
anciently made in Money for killing a Kinsman. 

Haggottiness, Fullness of Maggots ; Whimsicalness, FreakLshness. 

Haggotty, full of Maggots, whimsical 

Hahem [mehaigrie, F.] Maim, Hurt, Wound. L, T. 

Haid Marrion, or Morion, a Boy dress'd up in Girls Cloaths to dance 
the Morris Dance. 

Haiden [in Scotland] a Machine used in beheading Criminals. 

MBlien-Renis, a Noble, or 6^. Sd, paid by every Tenant in the Manor 
of Builthy in Radnorshire, towards the Marriage of a Daughter. 

Hail \maille, F.] an Iron Eing for Armour ; also a kind of Port- 
manteau or Trunk to travel with, for carrying Letters or other 
Things ; also a Speck on the Feathers of a Bird. 

Hain Hamper [of main, F. a Hand] a Basket to carry Grapes to the 
Press. 



To set a Hain, To throw a Hain [of main, F. a Hand] to play with 
a Box and Dice. 

Hainflwom, forsworn or perjur'd. N, CL 

Haint, mingled ; also many, several. O. 

To Hake, to hinder. 0. 

A Hake-^a^e, a Causer and Promoter of Quarrel 

Hake-J7arrA', an old stanch Hawk. 

^ A.S. m/oeghOt; not meghote. 
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IKake, a Match. N. C. A Consort. JSp. 

Makeless, matchless. N. C. 

Maletalent, III WilL 0. 

Maletenty Maltolte, a Toll of iOs. anciently paid for every Sack of 
Wool. 

Malkin [of Mall, Contraction of Mary} and Kiri\ a sort of Mop or 
Schovel for sweeping an Oven. 

PaZZ-Mall [q. d. pellere malleo, L. to drive with a Mallet] a Play. 
Mallard [malart, F. Jftalajerb, Belg.] a wild Drake, or Male Duck. 
Malt, melted. 0. 

ULslt-Long, Malt-TTorm, an Insect ; also a cancerous Sore about the 
Hoof of a Horse. 

Malt Mulna, a Quern or Malt-Mill. 0. B. 

Malveilles, Misdemeanours, or malicious Practices. F. 0, E, 

Mammet, a Puppet 0. 

Mammock [probably of Jftan, C. Br. little^ and (Bck, Dim,] a 
Fragment, Piece, or Scrap. 

Managium, a Mansion or Dwelling-House. 0. Z. 

Manbote [CDan-bore,^ Sax.] a Eecompense made in Money for the 
Killing of a Man. 

Manche-Pre^en^, a Bribe or Present from the Donor^s own Hand. 0. 

De Mandate Panes, Loaves of Bread given to the Poor on Maunday 
Thursday. 0. B. 

ULtJLg'Corn, Mnng Ccnm, mix'd Com, Masling. 0. L. 

Mange, a Scab on Dogs, ^c. an infectious and filthy Disease in 
Horses. 

Manning, the Day's Work of a Man. 0. B. 

Manqueller, a Manslayer or Murderer. 

To Mantle, to embrace kindly. N, C. 

Mantle-Tr66 [manteau, F.] a Piece of Timber laid cross the Head 
of a Chimney. 

Manworth, the Price of a Man's Life or Head, which was paid to 
the Lord for killing his Villain. 

Manzed Shrew,^ a wicked Scold. 

Mara, a Meer or Lake ; a Marsh or Bog. 0. Z. 

^ The Mai' in Malkin is for Maud; distinct from Moll. See the Prompt 
Parv. 8. V. Malkyne, » Error for martrbCt. 

* Error for mansed shrew; in P. Plowman, B. ii. 39. 
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To cry the Mare, a Sport in Hertfordshire^ when the Eeapers tie 
together the Tops of the last Blades of Com ; and standing at some 
Distance, throw their Sickles at it ; and he who cuts the Knot has the 
Prize, with Acclamations and good Cheer. 

Mariets^ a Sort of violet Plants, called also Marian Violets. 

Marinade [in Cookery] pickled Meat, either Fish ot Flesh. 
Harket Geld, the Toll of a Market. 

Marrow [ODejis, Sax. Jftarck, Teut met, C, Br, maraUa, Ital.] a 
soft fat Substance contained in the Hollow of the Bones. 

Marrow [Maraut, Fr.] a Eogue. O. 

Marrows, Fellows ; as, my Gloves are not Marrows. N, C. 

Maskewed, fortified, fenced. 0. 

By the Maskins \an Oath] i. e, by the Mass. 

Mast [CDsj^, 8ax. mast or m^t, F. ^a0t, Bdg, L, 8. and Teut,] one 
of those round Pieces of Timber m a Ship, which are set upright on 
the Deck, to which the Yards, Sails, TacUe, &c, are made fast 

Master \of the Posts] an Officer who has the appointing, placing, or 
displacmg such through England, as provide Post-Horses for carrying 
the King's Messages, &c. 

Mastinus, a Mastiff, a great Dog. 0. R, 

To Match [Hunt] a Wolf at Eutting-Time is said to go to Match or 
Mate, 

Math [in Agricidture] a Mowing. 

1EA\X-Weed, an Herb. 

To Maudle, to besot or put out of Order, as drinking strong Drink 
does in a Morning. 

Manls, Mallows. N. C. 

Manin, a soft brittle Stone in Oxfordsh. 

Manin, soft and mellow. Northumh. 

Mauther, a little Girl. Norfolk, 

Maw-TTomw [Jttagen aEurm. Teut,] Worms in a Hofse. 

Mawkish, sick at the Stomach, squeamish. 

Mawks, a Hoyden, a dirty, nasty Slut ; also Maggots. N, C. 

'KsLj-Bug, Fly, an Insect. 

May-Lily, the Flower of Liriconfaney. 

To Mayl Hawks [among Falconers] is to pinion their Wings. 

Mastry, a Master-Piece. 0. 

Mazer [of ^ntBtv, Belg, Maple-wood] a broad standing Cup or 
Drinkmg-Sowl. 0. 
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Mazzardfly Black Cherries. W. C. 

A Meacock [q, d. mt\ncock, one who mews himself up out of Harm's 
Way in any Danger] an effeminate Fellow. 

ULeSLioW'Sweet, an Herb. Ulmaria, L. 

Meak, Meag, an Instrument for mowing of Pease, Brake, 4*c. F. 

Heil'Benf^, lients heretofore paid in ^fcal for Food for the Lord*s 
Hounds, by Tenants in the Honour of Clun, 

Meals, Males, the Shelves or Banks of Sand on the Sea Coasts of 
Norway. 

Mearl, a Blackbird. 

Mea80n-Z>tte [Maison Dieu, F. the House of God] a Monastery, 
Eeligious House or Hospital. O. 

Measuring Money, a Duty formerly laid upon Cloth, besides Alnage. 

Meath rm««, Sax, Power] as / give you the Meath of the Buying, 
f. e. full Power to buy. Lincolnsh. 

My Meaagh, my Wife's Brother, or Sister's Husband. iV^. C, 

Meazled, full of Measles, Spots, or Blotches. 

Meazles [ffiti^txtxi, Teut'] a Disease something like the Small-pox ; 
also a Disease in Swine. 

IKjA-Fee [me^Dpeuh, Sax."] Bribe or Reward; also Compensation given 
in Exchange, where the Things exchanged are not of equal Value. 

Mede-irZ/b, a Woman of Merit or Worth,^ Sax, from whence comes 
oui- Name Midwife. 

Medes, to boot. 0. - 

Meddle [mSier, F.] to mingle. 0. 

Medlefe [of ineler, F.] quarrelling, scuffling, or brawling. 0. L, T. 

Medsyppe, a Harvest Supper given to the Labourers, upon the 
bringing in of the Harvest 0. It, 

Meedless, unruly. N. C. 

Meet noWf just now. N. C. 

Meeterly, Meetherly, handsomely, modestly, indifferently. N. C. 

Meiwell,^ a Sort of small Cod, of which Stock-fish is made. 

To Mel [of meter, Fr.] to mingle. 0, 

Meld-Feoh, [of mel^a, a Discovery, Sax.] a Rewaid given to one 
who discovered any Breach of penal Laws. 

A Mell [inalleus, L.] a Mallet or Beetle. N. C. 

J Medewife is merely an occasional inferior spelling of midwife; from A.S. 
midf with. It'has no connection with meed. 
* An error for melliotilf which see. 
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Mellet, a dry Scab growing on the Heel of a Horse's fore Feet. 

Melwell, a sort of Cod-fish. See MyUewelL 

Menged ["Q^rmeng^b, TeutJ] mingled. 0. 

Henker, the Jaw-bone of a Whale. 

Henny, a Family. N. C. 

Henow [of menu^ F. small, of minuttis, L.] a little £resh>water Fish. 

Menseful, comely, graceful, crediting, or giving Eeputation to a 
Man. N. C. 

Meny, a Family. N. C. 

Herchenlage, [CDyjicna-Lasa, Sax.] the Law of the Mercians^ a People 
who anciently inhabited eight Counties in England, 

Merchet, a Fine, anciently paid by inferior Tenants to the Lord of 
the Manor, for Liberty to dispose of their Daughters in Marriage. 

To he Merk'd, To he Mark'd, to be troubled or disturbed in Mind. C. 

Merils, a Play among Boys, otherwise called Five-Penny-Morris, 

Mark, dark. 0. Also a Mark. Chau, 

Merkin [of mi^re, F. a Mother, and kin, a Dim,'] counterfeit Hair for 
Womens privy Parts. 

Merlin [merlin, Belg.] a sort of Hawk. 

"Kerrj-Bauks, a cold Posset. Derh, 

Mesoh-Fat [Jtt^sch-Jfatz, Teut,] a mashing Vessel for Brewing. 

Mesling, Mescelin, Maslin [of mesler, F. to mingle] Corn that is 
mix*d, as Wheat, Eye, &c. to make Bread. 

Messarius, a Eeaper or Mower. 0. L, T, 

Messina, Heaping Time, Harvest. 0, L, 

Most [mw0t, L, 8, mei0t, Teut] most. 0. 

Met, a Strike or Bushel 0, 

Met, Meter, dreamed. 0, 

To Mete [metiri, L.] to measure. O, 

Mete Com, a certain Measure or Quantity of Com formerly given 
by the Lord of a Manor, as a Beward for Labour. 

Metegavel, a rent anciently paid in Victuals. ^ 

Metewand, a Yard or Measuring-rod. 

Mett, an ancient Saxoii Measure, about a Bushel. 

Mettadel [at Florence^ &c.] a Measure of Wine, containing one 
Quart ana near half a Pint, two whereof make a Flask. 

Metteshep, a Fine paid by the Tenant to his Lord, for his Omission 
to do customary Duty. Sax, 

To Meve [of maoere, L.] to move. 0, 
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MeWi the Herb called also Spikenel and wild Dill. Meum^ L. 

Hew [mep, 8ax, metp, Teut. moete^ F.] a Bird, a Sea-mew. 

A Hawk Mew, a Coop for Hawks ; or a kind of Gage where Hawks 
are wintered, or kept when ther mew or change their Feathers; 
whence tiie Stables, called the Jaewa, at White?iau^ took that Name, 
haying been anciently full of Afews, where the Ejng*s Hawks were 
kept 

To Mew [muer, F. to change] to cast the Horns, as a Stag does. 

To Mew [among Falconers] to moult or cast the Feathers as Birds 
do. 

Meya, a Mow of Com laid up in a BanL 0. L. 

Micel Gemotes, great Councils of Kings and Saaoon Noblemen. 

To Mich, to lie hid, to skulk in a Comer. 

To Miche, to stand off, to hang back. 

Mioher \miser, L. or probably of mtehe, F. a Crumb] a coyetousy 
sordid bellow. 

Miches [miche, F.] white Loaves paid as a Bent to some Manors. 

Midding, a DunghilL N. C. 

A Midge, a lawless or out-law'd Person. 

Midwall, a Bird which eats Bees. 

Mildrop, Dropping of the Nose. Ch, 

Milfoil, the Herb Yarrow. Millefolium. L. 

Milk TJiistle, Weed^ Wort, several Sorts of Herbs. 

Milken, a House-breaker. Cant, 

Milkiness, a Dairy. N, C, 

To MiU, to steal. 

WM-Holmes, watry Places about a Mill-dam. N. C. 

"MSH-Mountain, an Herb. 

IKHt-Pain, a Disease in Hogs. 

Milt Wast, Wort, Herbs. Asplenium. L. 

Milter [JftiXher,^ Teut.] the Male among Fish. 

Milting, a Disease in Beast& 

Mindburoh, a hurting of Honour and Worship. Sax. 

To Ming at one, to mention. N. (7. 

To Minge [of tmntachtn, Teut. to dabble] to mingle. 0. 

r, a Maker of Fretwork. Torksh. 

I, fine Pins used bj Women in dressing ; also a sort of 
small Cal^t Strings for Yiolms, Ac 

^ Error for G. milcher, a milter. 
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Iffinfilwg Days, Days, or anniversary Feasts, on which the Souls of 
the Deceased were had in special Bemembranoe, and regular Offices 
said for them. 

To Mint a tiling, to aim at, to have a Mind to it. N. G, 

Itiie-Drumble, the Herb Spoon-Wort or Scurvy-Grass. Cochlearia, L. 

Xirthid, cheared, made merry. CK 

msacooumptid, misreckoned. Ch. 

To XisadylBe, to act unadvisedly. Ch. 

lElBbode [of mia and bo*t>ian, Sax."] Wrong done either by Word or 
Deed. 0. 

XiBCOveting, unlawful Desire. Ch. 

lElBoreed, decried. N. C. 

Kises, the Profits of Lands ; Taxes or ToUages, Expences or Costs, 

Hish, a ChurL Cani. 

TDak-Topper, a Coat Cani. 

HiBhrMash [xtaBch-mnach, TetU.] a confused Heap or Mixture of 
Things. 

'MiAe-Bird, a Thrush which feeds on Misletoe. 

Hiskin, a little Bagpipe. 0. 

Hiskin, a DunghUL W. C. 

Xiskin Frow, a Maid-Servant. 

To Misle \q, d. to mistle, t. e, to rain in a Mist, or tnie0tLen, Du,'] to 
rain small. 

Change the Xissen \8ea Phrase] bring the Missen-Yard over to the 
other Side of the Mast. 



[q, d. mis-teached] mis-taught. 
lEiBtamid, turned upside down. Ch. 
To His-write, to copy wrong. Ch. 
Kittle,^ mighty. 0. 
A Miney, a Quagmire. J^. C, 

Itiz-Maze, a Labyrinth or Place full of intricate Windings. 
Mo [ma, Sctx.] more. 
Moaoks, a Mashing in brewing Drink. 
Mob, a Woman's Night-Cap. 

Mobby, a sort of Drink made of the Roots of Potatoes. 
Mockadoes, a sort of Woollen Stuff for Darning ; Weavers Thrums. 

^ An absurd miswritiDg of micle, L e. mickle ; the putting of ttorclB very 
common. 

I 2 
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Hodder, Modher [of vxott, Dan,] a young Girl or Wench. Norf, 

Moei more. 

Mogshade, the Shadow of Treea C. 

Wdly Moideredy almost craz'd. Ches, 

MoiBon [MoissoTif Fr.] Harvest, Eipeness of Com. 0. 

Hokel, muchi Sax. 

Mokey, cloudy. 0. 

Mollocky Dirt, Dung, Ordure. O, 

Molter, MiU-tolL N. C. 

MomblishneBS [of mummelm, TetU,] Talk, Muttering. 0. 

Mong-C7am, mix'd Com, or Maslin. 

Monk.J^M, a sort of Fish resembling a Monk's CowL 

Monks- CZo^A, a sort of coarse Cloth. 

Monk's Seam [Sea TenrC\ is when the Selvedges of Sails are laid a 
little over one another, and sew'd on both Sides. 

Monstre,^ an Essay or Proof; also a Sample ; also a Master-piece. 0. 

Moon-CaZ/" [Jftonkatt,* Teuti a false Conception. 

A ILoOTLrCursery a Link-boy. Cant, 

HLoon-Eyed, that can see better by Night than Day. 

HoonrEyeSj a Disease in Horses. 

Moon-TFbr^, a small Herb. Lunaria^ L. 

To Moor Water-Sliot [Sea Term] is to moor quartering between the 
first Ways. 

Moors [in the Ide of Man\ the Bailiffs of the Lord of a Manor. 

Moothal [motheal, Sax,] a Place where the Moot Cases were anciently 
handled. 

ILoot-Houae^ ILooi-Court [in BingJiam in NottinghamsJiire] the 
Hundred Court. 

Mora Miissa, a watery or boggy Moor, such as in Lancashire is 
called MoBse, 

Morel, an eatable Fungus much in request. 

Mores, Manres, high and open places.^ N. C. In other places it is 
used for low and boggy grounds. 

Morgingab [Jttoram ®ab£, Teut.] a Morning Gift O. 

Morglay [of mort, Death, and glaive, a Sword, F,] a mortal and 
deadly Sword. 

' An error for M.E. moustre, mod. E. miuter, 

> An error for G. monkalh, > I. e. moon; see MoryB, 
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Morille, delicious Kind of Mushrooms found in Woods. F. Fungus 
Meruleus, L. 

Morkiii [with Hunters] a wild Beast dead by Sickness or Mischance. 

Morling, Mortling [of mort. F. mors. L. Death, and laine Wool, F.] 
the Wool taken from the Skin of a dead Sheep. 

Mormal, a Canker, or Gangrene. 0. 

Morownynge, the Morning. Ch. 

Morral, the Plant woody Nightshade. Solanum lignosum, L. 

Morrifl Dance, an antick Dance, performed by five Men and a Boy 
in a Girl's Habit, with his Head gayly trimm'd up. See Maid 
Marrion. 

Morsns, a Bite or Sting. L, 

A Mort [amarty^ F."] a great Abundance. Lincolnshire. 

A Mort, a Doxy or Whore. Cant. 

To hleiD a Mort [Huniing Term] is to sound a particular Air called 
a Morty to give r^otice that the Deer that was hunted is taken, and 
killed or killing. 

Morth, Murder. Sa^jc 

Mortling, the same as Marling. 

Morys, Manres, high, and open Places. N. C. In other Places it 
is used for low and boggy Grounds. See Mores. 

To Mosher, to corrupt or rot. 

Mot, a certain Kote which a Huntsman winds on his Horn. 

Mota, a Castle or Fort. N. C. 

Mote, must. 0. 

Moteer, a customary Service or Payment at the Court of the Lord of 
the Manor. 

Mother of Time, an Herb. 

Mother- TFor^, an Herb, Cardiaca. L. 

Mother [of mohtx, Dan.] a young GirL N. C. 

IKoHl'Mulleinf an Herb. 

Motos [/loVoc, Gr.] a Piece of old Linen tooz'd like Wool, which is 
put into Ulcers, and stops the Flux of the Blood. 

To Mouch, to eat up. 0, 

Moult, a Mow or Heap of Com. 0. 

A Monitor, a young Duck. 

' There is no F. amort. Mort is here Icel. margtt or martf neut of margr^ 
many. 
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Mnro, Hark [Marc, F.] Husks of Fruit after the Juice is pressed 
out. 

MorengeiHy two Officers in the City of Chester chosen annually to 
see t^t the Walls of the City be kept in good Eepair. 

MorklingSy in the dark. N. C. 

To Mnrle, to crumble. N. 0. 

A Mnrih, an Abundance. 0, 

Huse, Mnset [among Hunters] the Place thro* which a Hare goes to 
BeUe£ 

IKmikrRoeey a Flower. 

Hnsroll [mtiserol, F.] the Noseband of an Horse's Bridle. 

Mobs, a Scramble, as to make a Muss, 

To Mnssen [Hunting Term] is when a Stag or Male Deer casts his 
Head. 

Muster [of Peacocks] a Flock. 

Hate [meutef F.] a Kennel or Cry of Honnds. 

Hate [of muiir, F. to void liquid Dung] Dung of Birds. 

To Hate [mewtir, F.] to dung as the Hawks do. 

Hozzey, a Quagmire. C 

HylleweUi a sort of Salt Cod. See MetweU. 



N 

To Vaby to surprize, to take one napping, to arrest ] also to cog a 
Dye. 

Vab, a Head, a Hat. Cani, 

VBth-Oirderf a Bridle. Cani. 

'SsA'Cheaty a Hat. Cant. 

Vaoker, a Fish with a brown Shell, ending narrow. 

Vacre, Mother of PearL 

Had [g. ne had] had not 0, 

Vag [negge, Belg.] a young or little Horse. 

Vai^ that looks quick and natural, a Term applied to Jewela F, 

A Vail of Beef, Sib. Weight. Suff. 

Hail-TFor^, an Herb. Paronychia, L. 
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Vakoners,^ Brazen Horns. 0. 

Vale,^ Alehouse. 0. 

VanLi for am not C, 

Hantilles, LontiU F. 

To Hap, to cheat at Dice. Cant 

Hape, Heap, a wooden Instrument or Device to bear up the Fore- 
part of a laden Wain or Waggon. N, C. 

Haper of Naps^ a Sheep-stealer. Cant. 

Hapery [napetia, Ital.] Table or Houshold Linen. 

Happy-i4/d [q, d, such as will cause Persons to take a Nap] pleasant 
and strong Ale. 

Harrel, a Nostril. 

H'art, art not 0. 

V*as, was not O. Has not Spen, 

HariOy drunken. Cant, 

Hat Wilne [q. d. not willing] not desire. 0. 

Have [nau^e, iSax, nsbe, Belg, nabe, Teufl that Part in the Middle 
of a wheel, where tlie Spokes are fibbed ; also the main Fart or Body 
of a Churdi. 

Havel Gaily a Bruise on the Back of a Horse, or Pinch of the Saddle 
behind. 

Havel Timbers, the Puttocks or Eibs of a Ship. 

Havel- IForf, a sort of Herb. Cotyledon, L. 

Ha, now. 0. 

Hear Now, just now. Norf. 

Heaving, Barm or Yest. L. 

Heb [nebbe, Sax, tub, Dan, nebbejer, Belg.] the Bill or Beak of any 
thing. 

Heok-Abonty a Woman's Neck-Linen. N, C, 

Heezwort, an Herb. 

Heighing-^ir/:?, a little Bird which imitates the Neighing of a Horse. 

Heive, Heife, A Fist N, C, 

Held [naelbe,® Dan.] a Needle. C, 

Heme, an Unkle, Staffordsh. a Gossip, a Compere, Warwicksh, and 

N. a 

To Heme, to name. 0. 
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Hep or Hip, the Herb Gat-Mint Nepeta, L. 

Hepe, a Turnip. Hertfordsh, Rapa, L, 

Here, until, as far as ; were it not. 0. 

Herfe, Nerve. 0. 

Heroly, a sort of Perfume. 0. 

Herthes, Herdsmen. 0. 

Horys [^ier^n, Teuti] Reins. 0, 

Hescock [of nepe,^ Sax, tender] a Tenderling. 

Heshe, nice, tender. C, 

Hestcock, one who never was from Home ; a Fondling. 

Hestiness, Filthiness, Sluttishness. 

Hether'd, starved with Cold. N. C. 

Hetting, Chamber-lee, Urine. N. 0, 

To Hettle [probably of onelan, Sax,^ to sting with Nettles ; also to 
nip, bite, teaze or vex. 

Hewing, Yest or Barm. Essex, 
Hewliche [^eulirh, Teut'] newly. Ch, 

TSi\2A-Hawkf a young Hawk just taken out of the Nest, and not yet 
taught; simple, silly. 

To Hick [nick, Teut, a Nod, of nictare, L. to wink] to do in the very 
Point of Time ; to hit upon exactly ; to notch. 

To Hiok fJie Pin, to drink just to the Pin's Place about the Middle 
of a Wooden Cup or BowL 

Hiderling, Hiding, a Coward or Hen-hearted Fellow. O. 

Hiffle [old Law Term] a Thing of little oi no Value. 0. 

To High a Thing, to touch a Thing, to come nigh it. N, C. 

Hightertale, Hitertale, by Nighty the Night-time. Ch. 

'Sight-Hawk, a bird. 

Hight-i2ai7, a short Cloak of Linen worn by Women in their 
Chambers. 

Hightspell, a Prayer against the Night-Mare; a Charm against 
Thieves. Chau, 

Higon, a sordid, niggardly Fellow. Ch. 

Hill, the Sparkles or Ashes that come off Brass tried in a Furnace. 

Hinny [ninno, Span, a Child] a silly soft Wretch, apt to be made a 
Fool of, a Ninny-hammer, 

A Hip, a Pinch ; the sharp Part of a Pen. 

^ Sic; asi error for nesc, or rather hnesce. 
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[ne wist] knew not. 
A Viihing, an idle, abject^ vile Fellow, a Coward. 
Hithing, sparing of; as, Nithing of his Pains. N. C, 
HittlOi handy, neat N. C. 
Vixjf a Fool, or silly Fellow. 
Hoddle, the Head. 

A Hoddy [naudin, F.] a silly Fellow. 
HoftuB, HanfiLB, a Coffin made of Wood. 0. L. 
Hole, an Ass's Nole, an Ass's Head and Neck. Shakesp. 
HoU, the Noddle. CJiaue, 
Vompere, an Umpire, Arbitrator. Ch, 
Vonesuch, a Flower. 

Hot, more, as nor than /, t. e, more than L N, C. 
Hore,^ nourishing. Comfort. 0. 
Vory, a Korse. 0. 
Horyoe, a Foster-Child. 0. 
To Hose One^ to provoke or affront to his Face. 
Tiw^Bleed^ the Herb Yarrow. MiUefolium. L. 
To Hot, to poll or shear. Essex. 
Hotdh [notke, Du. noechia, Ital.] a Dent or Nick. 
To Hote, to push or gore with the Horn. iV. C, 
Votd-Herd, a Neat-Herd. N. C. 
Holes [£LooU, Belg.] Nuts. 0. 
Hotted, shorn, polled. C. 
Houli the Crown of the Head. Spen. 
Hewed [in Heraldry] knotted, tied with Knots. 
Howell [Nod, F.] Christmas. Ch. 

Howl [hnol. Sax, perhaps of Snalill, a Bottom of Thread, Yam, ^e. 
being generally roimd, Teut!]1^Q Top of the Head. 

Hub [likely of Nucha, L.] the Neck. Cant 

Hubbing, hanging. Cant. 

Hubbing-C/ieol, the Gallows. Cant. 

Hubbing-Cbve, the Hangman. Cant. 

Hubbing-iTeTi, the Sessions House. C. 

1 Only in the phrase ihi nore, bad spelling of thin are ; and ore means favou*, 
grace^ or even oomf orti but has nothing to do with nauriiking. 
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To Hubble. See To Knuhble. 

To Huddle alongy to go carelessly^ poking down the Head, and in 
Haste. 

Hngacity [nugaatas, L.] See Nugality, 

Vng^ty [nugalitaSy L.] Triflingness, Frivolouaness. 

Hnnchion, an Afternoon's Bepast 

Hnimtly, the Flower Narciasua. 

Hush'd, starved in bringing the up. C, 

Vut [hnut, Sax. £intz, TeutJ] a sort of Fruit; the Worm of a Screw; 
also Part of an Anchor, Cross-Bow, d:c 

To Vnnle \q. d. iU0tle] to hide the Head as a young Child does in 
its Mothers Bosom. 

Vye [of Pheasantdl a Flight or great Company of those Bird& 



O 

Oaf, a Fool, or silly Fellow. 

Oafish, foolish, silly. 

Oafiahness, Foolishness, Silliness. 

Oak, of Jerusalem^ an Herb. 

OakoA-An, a sort of Fruit, so called firom its hardness, that yields an 
excellent Juice, and comes near the Nature of the WeMwry Apple, 
though not in Shape. 

Oale Ckwdy Rent Ale, a Duty paid for brewing Ale. 

Oaft,aEikL 8. C. 

a^X-ThidUy an Herb. 

Oai, Oaiy Ground [of Ope, Sax. a Scale, q, d. scaly] soft, slimy, or 
muddy Ground. 

To Obay, to abide. 0. 

Oey \oh 91, L.] I wish. 0. 

Oder, other. 0. 

Off-Setts [in Chirdening] young Shoots which spring and grow bom 
Boots that are round and tuberous, or bulbous. 

Off-Ward [Sea Term] when a Ship being aground by the Shore, 
inclines to the Side towards the Water, she is said to heel to the 
Offward. 
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Offing [Sea Terrn\ the open Sea, or that Part of it which is at a good 
Distance from Land. 

To Iteep in the Offing [Sea Phrasel a Ship is said so to do, when she 
keeps in the Middle of the ChauneL 

To stand for the Offing [Sea Phra8e'\ is when a Ship is ready to sail 
from the Shore into the main Sea. 

Offirende, an Offering. 0. F. 

Oft Sifhes, many Times. 0, 

Ogles [©ojcii, BeJf/,] Eyes. Caiii. 

To Ogle, to look hard at ; commonly to look amorously at. 

0il-Be4itlef Oil-Clock, an Insect wliich sends forth a great Quantity of 
fat Sweat. 

OiBter-Green, an Herh. 

OisteT'LfOit, the Herb otherwise calFd Snake-weed. 

Old Mr. Gori/, a Piece of Gold. Canting Term, 

OliYe-BU, a sort of Bit for Horses. 

Ollet [q. d. Ellet, of selan, Sax. to bum] Fuel S. C. 

Omi Land, mellow Land. N. C. 

One-Berry, the Herb Paris, Solanum quadrifolium, L. 

One-Blade, an Herb. Monophyllum. L. 

Oneder, the Afternoon. Cliesh, 

On-Hie, apace. 0. 

Onpress, downwards. 0. 

O^e'Land [q. d, open or loose Land] Ground ploughed up every 
year. Suff, 

O'pen-Arse [open aejif, Sax,] a Medlar, a Fruit. 

O^en-Heed, bare-headed. 0. 

Orohel, Orohal, a Mineral Stone like AUom. 

Ordles, as Oaths and Ordles, i.e. the Right of giving Oaths, and 
determining Ordeal Trials, within a particular Precinct 

Orenin, a Bam of Com. 0. L, 

Orfgild [of ojip, Cattle, and jilt>, Payment, Sax.] a Delivery or 
Restitution of Cattle; or a Restitution made by the Hundred or 
County of any Wrong done by one who was in Pledge. 

Orft, a sort of Chub-Fish. 

Orgal, the Lees of Wine dried, ^c. 

Orgallons [orgiieilletix, F.] proud. 0, 

Omdoms [for onderins] Afternoons Drinkings. N, C. 
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Orped,! gilded. 0. 

Orts [0rt, Teut, a fourth Part] Fragments, Leavings, Mammocks. 

Out-Yard, an Orchard. 

Osken of Land, See Oxgang, N. 0, 

Osmonds, the Ore of which Iron is made. 0. S, 

To Osse [Oser, F.] to offer to do, to aim at, or intend to do. ChesJi. 

Ost, Oost, a Vessel upon which Hops or Malt is dried. 

Other [0!ber, Teut,] or. 0. 

Oubut, a Sort of hairy Caterpillar, 

Ouch [of ocher,^ F. to cut] a Collar of Gold formerly worn by Women; 
also a golden Button sot with some Jewel. 

To OYBT-blow [Sea Term] is when the Wind blows so hard, that the 
Ship can carry no Sails. 

OYer-free, overspread. 0, 

Overist [joberet, Teut,] uppermost. O, 

0YeT-kerni88y Contumacy, Stubbornness, Disobedience. 0. 

All Overly, utterly. 0. 

To OveT-rake [among Sailors] the Waves are said to over-rake a Sliip, 
when they break in, and waish her from one End to the other. 

An OreT-reachf a Strain, a Swelling of a Master Sinew of a Horse. 

To OYer^eacJi [among Jockeys] to hit the Fore-feet with the hinder, 
as some Horses do. 

To Over-?*Mw a Page &c. [among Printers] is to run it over again, to 
dispose the Lines after another Manner. 

An Overswicht House- Wife, a Whore. N. G. 

Overtimeliche, unseasonable. Ch, 

Onnding, rising like Waves. 0, 

Onrlop [probably of ®betl0O|r, -O"-] a Fine anciently paid to the 
Lord of the Manor by the inferior Tenant when his Daughter was 
debauched. 

Onsen, Oxen. N. G, 

OntfiEmgthef [of ur, pins, and iSeop, Sax.] a Privilege enabling a Lord 
to bring to trial, in his own Court, any Man living in his own Fee, 
that is taken for Felony in any other Place. 

Ont-//e«<, Ont-//if>rw, the Summoning of Subjects to Arms by the 
Sound of a Horn. 

Out Land, Land let out to any Tenant, merely at the Pleasure of the 
Lord. 

* Orptd is valiant, bold ; Bailey is thinking of F. cr, 

^ Ouch Lb an error for novtch^ having no connection ivith F. (Kher, 
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Oitnuigt, Destroctioiiy Exfciemitj. O, 

OiftEmyeii, to grow ontngeooB. 6%. 

Owehei, Boases or Battons of Gold. 

Where^ any-where. O. 

Owler [9. d. one who goes abroad o'Nights like an Owl] one who 
conTeys Wool or prohibited Qooda by Ni^ to the Sea-side, to be 
shipped off contrary to Law. 

Owr [Jtiir-4)ch0, TeaL\ a Kind of wild Boll. 

Qs-Bon^ an Herb. 

OMrBooBc, an Ox-Stsll, or Stable for Oxen. C. 

OErFeH [in a Harm] is when the Horn of the hind Feet desTes just 
in the yery IGddle of the Forepart of the Hoo( from the Oonmeik to 
the Shoe. 

OKrHoum, an Ox-StalL N. L. 

OMfEife [OduKtn-JUtse. TeuL] a little Bird; also an Herb. Buph- 
ihalmum. L» 

OK'Fly^ an Insect 

OMrGang [of Zafid][as mach Land as may be ploughed by one Team 
or Gang of Oxen mono Day; 13 Acres. 

QxteTy an Aim-pil N. C. 

OK'Tangue [Ochsm Bmmt, Teui.] an Herb. BugUmwn, L 

On [o(]f : Gr.] is sometimes used to signify a Stench in the Month. 

Oxier [osier, F.] a sort of Willow Tiee. 



Paee of Asset, a Head or Company of them. 

Paek 0/ Wool, a Quantity of about 240 lb. a Home-Load. 

To Paek up his Atels [of tfirh-packm, Teui. to be gone] to prepare 
to inarch off, to go away in Haste. 

Packing Whites, a sort of aoth. 

Pftd, a Bundle, O. tiie Highway, CfanL 

tsArNag, a Horse that goes easy. 

To Pftd^ [probably of pes, pedis, a Foot, or pedarius, L. a Footman] 
to trayei on Foot ; also to rob upon the Boad on Foot. 

^ From Do. pad, a path, way; many cant words are Dutch. 
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A Padder, A Foot-VsJi [probably of pedarius, L.] one who robs upon 
a Bead on Foot. 

ttiidle-Staff, a long Staff with an Iron Spike at the End of it, used 
by Mole-Oatchers, &c 

Paddock, a great Toad or Frog. Essex. 

Paddow Pipe, an Herb. 

Paigles, Cowslips, Flowers. E. C. Paralysis, L. 

Paine Maine [q. d. de Matin, F.] white Bread, ^c. 

Pains [among Farriers] an ulcerous Scab breeding in a Horse's 
Pastern. 

A Pale, a Spangle. 0. 

Paling, a sort of fencing Work for Fruit-trees planted in Fields. 

Palingman, a Merchant Denizon^ one bom in England, Stat 11. 
i/w. VII. 

Pallats, two Nuts which play in the Fangs of the Crown-Wheel of 
a Watch. 

Palled, stale ; also dead, flat, without Spirit, as Wine, Liquors, 4^c. 

Pallet [Minshew derives it of pallle, F. paglia, Ital. or palea, L. 
Chaff, because stuffed with Chaff or Straw ; but Skinner of pied or 
piiy F. a Foot, and lict, a Bed, q, d, a Bed made of the Height of the 
Feet] a little low Bed. 

Pallet [among Painters] a thin oval Piece of Wood to hold their 
Colours on. 

Pallet [in Heraldry] one Moiety or half of the Pale. 

Pallet [in a Ship] a Partition in the Hold, in which, by laying some 
Pigs of Lead, 4kc the Ship may be sufficiently ballasted without losing 
Boom there. 

Palm-TTc^rA;, a yenomous Insect. 

Palmare Hordeum, Palm-Barley, or Sprat-Barley. 0. L. 

A Palmer, one that cheats at Cards or Dice by Sleight of Hand. 

To Palter [of pdttrofi, F.] to preyaricate, to play fast and loose, to deal 
unfjEurly. 

To Palter, to trifle, to banter. Shak. 

A Paltry Fellow \ofpaltron paltroniere, ItaL a most profligate Knaye, 
or poUron, F. a Coward] a base sordid Fellow. 

To Pamper \^pamperare, ItaL] to feed high, to indulge. 

Pan, the Crown of the Head. Chau. 

To Pan, to close, to join together. Hence the Proverb, Weal and 
Women cannot pan, but Wo and Women can. N* C* 

A Panade of an Horse. See Panade, 
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Pandoratrix [Old Law] an Ale-Wife that brews and sells Drink. 
Panetia, a Pantry, or Place to set up cold Victuals in. 0, L. 
Panguts [of iraVi Gr. all, and jjute] a gorbelly*d Fellow, a Fat-guts. 
Panick, Painick, a sort of small Grain like Millet 
Pannade, the Curvetting or Prancing of a mettled Horse. 

Pannel [panneau, F.] a Pane or Square of Wainscot, ^c. also a 
Saddle for carrying Burdens on Horseback ; also a Boll of Paj>er or 
Parchment, with me Names of the Jurors returned by the Sheriff^ 

TBumei-Man, he who winds the Horn, or rings the Bell at the Inns 
of Court. 

Pantas, a Disease in Cattle. 

Pantch, a sort of Mat or Covering of Ropes to keep the Sails from 
fretting. 

Panter, the Heart. Cant 

Panters [among Hunters] Kets or Toils to catch Deer. 

Panter, Pantler [panetier, F.] an Officer who keeps the Bread in a 
King's or Nobleman's House. 

Pantoffle [pantoufls, F.] a Slipper. 

Pantons, or pantable Shoes, % sort of Horse-shoes for narrow and low 
Heels. 

Pappier, Milk-Pottage. Cant 

Pappus [among Botanists] is that soft light Down which grows out 
of the seeds of some Plants, such as Thistles, Dandelion, Hawkweed, 
&€, and which buoys them up so into the Air, that they can be blown 
anywhere about with the Wmd. 

Paraments, Hobes of State. Ch. 

Parget [probably of paries, L. a Wall] the Plaister of a Wall. 

Park of Artillery [at a Siege] is a Fort fortified out of Cannon-Shot 
of the Place besieged, where the Cannon, Powder, artificial Fires and 
Anmiuuition, are kept and guarded only by the Fire-men, to avoid 
Casualities which may happen by Fire. 

Park of Provisions [in a Camp] is a Place in the Rear of every 
Bogiment, which is taken up by the Sutlers who follow the Army 
with all sorts of Provisions, who sell them to the Soldiers. 

TtLtk-Boot [Law Term] a being free from the Duty of inclosing a 
Park. 

Parker, the Keeper of a Park. 

Pamel [of Petronilla, L. a proper Name of Women] a wanton 
Woman, an immodest (HrL 

Parrels [in a Ship] are Frames made of Trucks, Ribs, and Ropes^ 
put about the Masts, and made fast to the Yards at both Ends. 
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Parsley-Pcr^ [Percepierre^ FrJ an Herb good against the Gravel or 
Stone in the Kidney& 

To Pash, to dash together. 

A mad Pash, a Mad-brains. Chesh. 

Teali-Flowery a Plant. 

Pastel, a Plant called Woad. 

Pastern [paturon, F.] the Hollow of a Beast's Heel, that Part of a 
Horse's Foot under the Fetlock to the Heel; also a Shackle for a 
Horse. 

Pastil [pastille, F. of pastillns, L.] a Crayon for Painting, a Compo^ 
sition of Perfumes ; also a Sort of Confectionary Ware. 

Pat []m0, Belg. or of aptus, L. by a Metathesis] fit, suitable to the 
Purpose. 

A Pat [patee, F. a Rap with a Ferula] a small Blow. 

Pate, a Brock or Badger. N, (7. 

To Patter and Pray, to repeat many Pater-nosters. 0. 

Pavade,^ a Dagger. 0. 

Pawl [in a Ship] a small Piece of Iron bolted to one End of the 
Beams of the l)eck, so as to keep the Capstan from recoiling. 

The DeviVs Arse in the Peak^ a great unfathomable Hole in Derby- 
shire, 

Peaking [probably of pequenno, Span. piccininOy ItaL small] of a 
puling, sickly Constitution, that does not thrive. 

Peakingness, Sickliness. 

Peal the Pot,^ cool the Pot N. C. 

Te^-Bit, a sort of Bit for Horses. 

Pear-ifatTZ, a kind of Apple. 

Pearch, Perch [perche, F. percha, Ital. of pertiea, L.] a Seat for 
Fowls to rest upon ; also a Eod or Pole, with which Land is measured, 
containing 16 Feet and a half. 

Pearch, Perch [irepiciy, Gr.] a Fresh-Water Fish. 

Peark, brisk. Spen, 

To Pease, to stay. C. 

Pease Bolt, Pease Ilawm, Pease Straw. C. 

Pease-Cbti, the Husk or Shell. of Pease, the Pease in the Shell. 

Peck, a dry Measure containing two Gallons. 

Pedage [Old Law] Money given for passing through a Forest. 

* Only in 1. 9 of Chaucer's Miller's Tale ; the best MSS. all hsYepanade. 
' A corruption of keel the pot. 
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FMk •mmSkiflm Boom in the HoU, YliSeh xca^ia fenUie KtB 
ignmd to l3w Slern. 

b Kis a F0dk [Sea r<m]ji Ship k wi «> to dcv vhA she 1m 
with l«r Msm'sod Fore-Tudi howd nr^ baiis^ one End of the 
Tndf bfoo^hd down to the Stroods, misd lae «<ber rmssed 19 An End. 

IM [|i<2e, a Slkorel, F,] m soct of SootcJ to set Bmi in aa Oren ; a 
ttoa Boezd fer 0x77x11^ Pies, dc 

Jiad [afflong /Vuitov] an InstnzzDeni of Wood to hang 1^ the pnnted 
ShcftUtodxy. 

PoftmaiiteaiL O. 

r, a JjxkingXihm. CamL 

% aleepbig, dioufj. O. 

PlWtj, cheaif ul, Gm/. 

FMfiah, wittr, sabtiL Al C. 

A F^ [prohabl J of Pne, Sax. a little Xeedk] a small pcHnted Piece 
of Wood Car aefeiBl Uaes^ 

TBgpmg [among Sm GeUeni] a Tenn nsed when thej cure Hogs of 
a DisMe called the GarrhA, 

PMl, a HooscL^ O. 

Pdl [pOlif, L] a Skin of a Beast 

Pdt [pfldie. Sax, ptlU, &/^ & Teut, or j7i-i7M^ L.] the Sldn of a 



'Mt'^fan^er, one who deals in 

Pelt-IFoo/, Wool palled off the Pelt at Sldn of a dead Sheep. 

Pen Ipjn'^mn^ Sax. to shat in] a Fold for Sheep, a Coop for Fowl ; 
also a Pond-Head to keep in Water to drire the Wheels of a ICIL 

Tei^Siock, a Flootl Gate placed in the Water of a Mill-Pond. 

Penbank, a Beggar^s Can. Gin/. 

Pcniftona, a Sort of coarse woollen-Cloth. 

Pamier, a Case to pat Pens in. 

Pepire, a Love Potion. O. 

Pepper Worf, an Herb. Ltpidiumj L. 

Pereaie, by Chance. O. 

Perchera, Pan's Candle* , anciently osed in England ; also the Luger 
sort of Wax Candles, Khich were nsnaUy set npon the Altar. 

Perrewright, embroidered with precious Stones. O. 

^ Not a hoQse, hat a jMe? or small castlei 
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Perry [poire, F. of pyrum, L.] Wine or Drink made of Pears. 

Persaont [pergant, F.] piercing. 0. 

Pert [appert, F. lively, sharp, of cui and peritus, L. pert, C. Br, 
neat] brisk, lively, pragmatical. 

Pet [prob. of peito, Ital. pectus, L. the Breast or Stomach] Distaste 
or JJispleasnre. 

A Pet, a Cade Lamb. N. C. 

St Peter's- TFor^, an Herb. Asq/ron, L. 

A Petrel, a Ereast-Platc. 

Pettifogger [either of petit , F. and pojejie. Sax. a Wooer, or )(^otiht\X, 
Du. to accommodate '] an ignorant or troublesome Lawyer or Attorney. 

Pettish, apt to take Pet, or be angry, froward, peevish. 

Pettitoe [Mimhew derives it from la petite oye, F. why not of petit^ 
Fr, and Toes^ q. d. little Toes ?] Pigs Feet, Liver, &c. 

Pettle, pettish. N, C. 

Pevets, the Ends of the Spindle in any Wheel of a Watch or Clock. 

Pewet, a Bird, a Puet. 

Pheer, a Companion. 0. 

Phrice, Horror, Dread, Trembling. O. 

A Pick [among Printer8\ a Blot occasioned by Dirt on the Letters. 

Pickadil, a Segment. 

Pickage \Laio Tenn\ Money paid in a Fair for breaking up the 
Ground, in order to set up Booths, Stands, or Stalls. 

Pick-Pi/rse, a kind of Herb. 

To Pickeer, To Pickeroon {picorare, Ital. ^?co7-cr, F. or of PicarOf 
Span, a Boguo, Thief] to ^o a plundering or robbing ; also to skirmish, 
as Light-Horse-Men do before the main Battle begins. 

Pickerel, a young Pike-Fish. 

Picket [picquet, F.] is a Stake sharp at one End, and pointed with 
Iron, to mark out the Ground and Angles of a Fortification, when 
the Engineer is laying down the Plan of it : also a Game at Cards. 

Pickle, Pightel, Pingle [piccolo, Ital.] a small Parcel of Land 
inclosed with a Hedge. 

To Piddle, to eat here and there a bit ; also to stand trifling. 

Pie [among Printers] Letters of several Sorts confusedly mixed 
together. 

To Piep [pipire, L.] to cry like a Chicken. 

> I may remark that the word fogger is precisely the 0. Dutch focker. 
explained by Hexham to mean 'a monopole, or an engrosser of wares and 
commodities.' 

K 2 



XimA. 



L^fnUM «; ill •«^ifefCft2ft ':ti 2»z7^s» sad. SfiLtas. xoji n z! 












i£4rSL3«>L and lutui =a. Ifide or zi: EeSa±xn. 
T# Ktter [f^^zrs, I. or of ^elL W^oIiL] «:■ sseol Th:Tr» csf ssall 



lb m \pkJiysr F. of pCar^^ L' la rob cr riin-^ff. to rac Extoftioo, 

filMt tias hat the W^A ihz-^ oiS; is a P.'^^I Er^. 

TSOtW [in a Skip] a R«o^ of Ti=iber izu: u» Bc^«^ 
or PHiti vcoo, at xU oominz co2 oi tfiie Ship's HsII aL 



>•-. 



Qpoa, at xU cofnirg co2 fif tfiie Ship's HsII aLu^ cL«e bj Um 



an Herb. lAma^iHifrJi'it^ L7 

a kind of antick Dan'^e. vhen tliree Persoos liit one 
MLfAh^r on tlie Breech vith one of tiksr F««C 

!• Fin [of fffscaa, &jr. to incln le^ to shut io. also t> t&sten on, ^iT. 

Ffn and W^h^ a Lomr Induralion of the Membranes of the £re, not 
tantth. unlike a Cataract. 

'KMrWhe^l [of a C7/>ri-j the same with the Sinking- Wheel 

Ftne, a Pit. O, 

If 9 Pine eo Ull [of pmun, .S«x.] i. e, it's difficult to telL X a 

Pinfi^ld r^^f prtf^an, iyjLX. to shot up, and foD] a Piace to pen np 
Cattle XU. 

Tcr Pink [of )rinckh00gen, Bdg. SBinrkm, r«i/.] to wink with the 
K^'e, 4l:c. aUo to cat Silk or Cloth with Variety of Figures in round 
Iiole« or Eyes. 

A Pin PaniMtj Ftllow, a coTctous Miser that pins np his Panniers 
or IkuikeU, N. C. 

PinfOn^ a Shoe without HeeL?, a Pump. 

Pintledj PantUAy [of Pantehr, F. to pant] as, My Heart vent 
jfintUf/y pantUfly^ i. e. beat for Fear. Ztiur. 
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Pip [|JilJ|je, Behj, and L. S, Pepie^ F. J3i^€f, Teut Pipa, Ital. of 
Pituita^ L.] a Disease in Poultry ; also any Spot or Mark upon Cards. 

A Pipe [Pipa^ Ital.] a Measure of Wine containing 162 Gallons, 

Piperedge-Tree, the Barberry-Bush. Barherisdumciorum, L. 

Pippin, an excellent Apple, of which there are various Sorts. 

Pismire [probably of ^ngbe, Du. a Heap, and Jttiew, Du, £liyxt, 
Dan, an Ant, because it throws up Heaps of Earth] an Ant, a very 
small Creature. 

'Bit-Fall, a sort of Gin or Trap to catch Birds. 

A Pitch, an Iron Bar with a picked End, a Crow. 

A Pitch, Stature or Height. 

To Pitch [probably oi peser, F. to weigh, or iriTviia, Gr, to fall]^ to 
light upon ; also to set a Burthen upon. 

Pitch [in Architect lire] the Angle which a Gable-End, and conse- 
quently the whole Eoof of a Building is set to. 

Pitching-Pe/^c^, a Duty for setting down every sack of Com or 
Merchandizes in a Fair or Market. 

Pizzle_[of |}e0el, L. 8, a Nerve, or of ^x&9i, q. d. Pisle, or of 
IpeltBdbe, Tmt, a Scourge, because Bulls Pizzles were used for that 
End] tiie grisly Part of the Penis of Man or Beast. 

Plancher, a Flank or Board. F. 

Planchia, a Plank of Wood. 0. L, 

To Plash [plafifchen, Belg,'] to dash with Water. 

To Plash [among GardcTiers] to bend or spread the Boughs of Trees. 

Plat, as the Plat Veins of a Horse, i e. certain Veins on each Shoulder. 

Plat-Ban^ [in Architecture] a square Mouling set at the End of an 
Architrave of the Dorick Order. 

Plate, a Sea Vessel or Hoy. 0. L, 

Plant- Fe/w [of a Horse'] a Vein on the Inside of each Thigh. 

Playing-JTb^, boiling-hot. S, G, 

Pledget, Pleget [among Surgeons] a flat Tent made not to enter into, 
but to be laid upon a Wound, as after letting Blood, &c. 

Plonkets, a kind of coarse woollen Cloth. An, 1. 2^ III. c. 8. 

Plough \Law Temx] a Hide of Land. 

Plough-ZkiTiJ, a certain Quantity of arable Land, near an hundred 
Acres. 

Plongh-jyTon^ay, the next Monday after Titelfih-Day, when the 
Ploughmen in the North Country draw a Plough from Door to Door, 
and beg Plough-Money to drink. 

1 Allied Xopick asidpike; not to peser or wtrvitt. 
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A FbldL [not milikelj of pluckin, L. S. because tbej are placked 
from the Inside of these Anixnals] the Entrails of a Calf or Sheep. 

A Vtaidl [irlilff he, BeJg.l a great wooden Peg, to stop the Bottom of 
a Ciftem, CmIc, Pipe, d:c 



Im [of Plummet] as, to fall datcn plum, is to fall down perpen- 
dieojaily. 

noA-Line^ Phmb'^a/^ [of plumb, F. iJumhum, L. I^e^ ^ 
FlummH, used by Carpenters, ^tc to find whether a Pillar or nsll 
stand npright. 

Phaie [pluma, I«.]a Set of Ostricb Featbeis prepared for Ornament, 
or any Bonch of Feathers. F. 

Pima [in Corn] is that Part whicb shoots oat towards the smaller 
End <n the Seed, whicb thence by some is called the Aertmpire. 

Flvaie AUum, a Mineral^ a kind of Chalk. 

Fhune Striker, a Flatterer, a Pickthank. 

Ftaage, Trouble, Incumbrance. 

Ffamgj, Bainy. CJiau. 

Ttaldi [pdueke, R] Cloth made eitber of Silk, as Velvet, or of Hair, 
MM Snag. 

Fbub [among BotanistA the Middle of Boses, Anemonies, 4^. wbicb 
some call Thrum, or Tnmmmy Head. 

To Poaeh [pocher, F. to beat one's Eyes black and blue] to destroy 
Game by imlawfdl Means; also to boil Eggs. 

Poeard. a Water-FowL 

Pock [Pocca, Sax. ^ocktl/Belg.] a Scab or Dent of the Small-pox, 4^e. 

A Pocket of Wool, the Quantity of half a Sack. 

Pockot--Eray« [among Fowlers] short Nets for taking of Pheasants 
aliye. 

Pocks, a Distemper of Sbeep. 

Pod [probably of Igoebe or gobty Du. an Habitation] the Husk of 
any Pulse. 

Podders [of Pod] poor People employed to gather Peasecods. 

Poge,i a Cold in a Horse's Head. 

Pointel, a Pencil, or Writing-Pen. O. 

Poke [Pocca, Sax.] a Bag. 

Pokes, Gowns with long Sleeyes. 

Polders, old Trees usually lopp'd. 

Pole Evil, a Disease in the Nape of the Horse's Neck. 

^ A oorroptum of po9e, which see. 
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Poll [poll. Du.] the Head. 
To Poll, to shave the Head. 
Pollard, a Chevin or Chub-Fish. 
Pollard, Bran with some Meal in it. 

Pollard [among Hunters] a Stag or Male Deer, which has cast its 
Head. 

Pollard, Pollenger [among Gardeners, &c.] an old Tree which has 
been often lopp'd. 

Pollards, an ancient spurious Coin in England. 

To PoUaver ^ [perhaps of iroXAo, Gr. many Things, and averer, F. to 
aver, or of Palahras, Words, Span, q. d. a Dealer in smooth Words] to 
play the Sycophant, to flatter, or sooth. 

To Polt, to bear back, or thresh. 0, 

Pomace [pomaceum, L.] the Dross of Cyder Pressings. 

To Pome [pommer, F.] to grow into a round Head, as a Cabbage, ^c. 

Pome Appease, a small Apple of a pleasant Taste and grateful Scent, 
newly propagated. 

Pome Paradise, the Fruit otherwise called the John-Apple. 

Pommel [ pommelle, F.] a round Ball set on the Top of a Building. 

A Pommel [pommeau, F.] the round Knob of a Saddle Bow, or 
Knob on the Hilt of a Sword, d:c. 

To Pommel, to beat or bang soundly. 

Pooler, Poler, an Instrument with which Tanners stir np the Owser 
of Bark and Water in the Pits. 

Poolevifl,^ a Disease in Horses. 

Poops, Gulps in Drinking. N. C. 

Poorman's Sauce, a Shalot or Eschalot, with Salt, Pepper, Yinegar, 
and Oil. 

Popii^jay [papejay, F. papegayo, Span. puptQO^, Dan.] a Parrot of 
a greenish Colour. 

Tore-blind. See Purblind. 

Porket [porcellus, L.] a young Hog. 

Port [among Sailors] a Larboard or left Side of a Ship. 

Tort-Last [in a Ship] the Gun-Wale ; hence when a Yard lies down 
on the Deck, they say, TAc Yard is down a Port-Last. 

* An error for palaver, which is not Spanish, but Portuguese ; from Port. 
palavra, a word, hence, a talk. 

' Clearly an error for poolevU, which (like pole-evil just above) should be 
written poU-evil, lit a disease of the back of the head or poll. 
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Ymg^rTI'A/it [in a ^ip\ iq[aaze Holes throagfa which the great Cans 

are thnut out. 
Ymt-MenVxn Iptmkh\ twelve BmgeaKs; the InhahhanU of the 

Citt^ne-Forts. 
fmt-Efjpf [in a ^*/>] thoae which serre to hale np the Ports of the 

Ofdnanoe. 
Pirter [in the (>mrt of Jtuiice] an Officer who carries a white "Wand 

belore the Jiutioes in Eyre, 
Tartgrewe^ Portrere [of Pojir and repeja. Sax. 6rabt, B^Jg. Srdf, 

r€«<. ] the Title of the GoTenun- of some Sea-Port Towns, and anciently 
of the chief 3£agistrate of Ixmdon» 

Portoiie [Sm Term] a Ship is said to rvle a Portoise, when she ndes 
with her Yards strock down to the Deck. 

Pote [of Depyf^,^ Sax.] a Kheam in the Head. C. 

Ponet [of Bojuinet, F.] a Skillet, a Kitchen YesseL 

Pofiedy tossed, poshed. O. 

Postomey an Imposthome. O. 

Potey [of ponewlo for eomponendo, putting together, iSX-inn^r] a 
Nosegay, a Derioe or Motto for a Bmg. 

To Pota [ot poser, F.] to posh or pnt out ^V. C 

A Pond, a Bile or Ulcer. S. C. 

To Ponney, to cut and jag in and out O. 

Powt [Pur, Sax.] a Sort of Fish ; a Sea-Lamprey ; also a Bird ; also 
a young Turky, dec. 

Poy [Appoyo, Span. Appwy, F. of Appuyer^ F. to support] a Pole 
used by Bope-Dancers to poise themselves with.' 

Prance, a Horse. Cant 

A Prank [^ronck, Belg. ^ranrk, Teut. 4r L. & Ostentation; bat 
Mer. Cob, derives it of Upa^oc, Gr.] a shrewd or unlucky Trick. 

Prating Cheat, a Tongue, Cant. 

Prattfly, softly. N. C. 

PrecarisB, Day's Works which the Tenants of some Manors were 
obliged to do in Harvest Time for their Lords. 0. Z. 

Trteinct- Meeting, is an annual meeting of the Lihabitants of a 
Precinct before St. ThomcWa Day, to nominate proper Persons to serve 
Ward-Offices for the Year ensumg. 

Prefe, Proof. O. 
Prerid, hardly. Q. 



' Sie ; i. e. ge/o$e ; but an error for gepotu. 

' Pay is notomg but poise, with the s dropped ; like chay for 



chaiss. 
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Prevy, tame. 0. 

Prich, thin Drink. N. C. 

To Prick [among Hunters] to trace the Steps of a Hare. 

Prick Posts [among Builders] are such as are framed into the Breast- 
Summers, between the principal Posts for strengthening the Carcase 
of the House. 

Prick- Wood, a sort of Shrub, Eiconymus vulgaris, L. 

Pricker [among Hunters] a Huntsman on Horseback. 

Pricket, a sort of Basket. 

Pricket [among Hunters] a young Male Deer of two Years old, 
beginning to put forth the Head, a Spitter. 

Pricketh [among Hunters] when a Hare beats in the plain Highway, 
or hard Heathway, where the Footing may be perceived, it is said she 
prickdh, 

"PrUe-Gavel [in Rodeley in Gloucestershire] a Rent paid to the Lord 
of the Manor by some Tenants for the Liberty of fishing for Lampreys 
in the Eiver Severn. 

To Prig [q. d, to jjrog] to steal Cant. 

A Prigge, a small Pitcher. C. 

Prigging, Riding. 0. 

Prigs, Thieves. Cant. 

Tng-Star, a Rival of Love. Cant. 

Tng-Napper, a Horse-stealer. Cant. 

To Prill, to gore. 0. 

To Prim, to set the Mouth conceitedly, to be full of affected Ways. 

Princes Feather, a Flower. 

Princock [q. d. prcecox, L.] a Youngster too soon ripe-headed. 

To Prog [of procurare, L.] to use all Endeavours to get or gain. 

Propemess [q. d. Proceritas,^ L.] Tallness. 

Pnbble, fat, full, usually spoken of Com, S^c. N. C. 

Puck-Fist, Pnff-Ball, a kind of Mushroom full of Dust. C. Crepitus 
Lupi. L. 

Pucker, a Nest of Caterpillars, or such like Vermin. C. 

A Pudder [of JJotteren, Belg. to make a Noise] Noise, Bustle. 

Pudding [boudin, F. of botulus, L or of hoyavx, F. hudella, ItaL 
Intestines] a sort of Food well known, chiefly in England, as Hog* a 
Puddings, &c. 

* Proper Isproprius, not procerus. 
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Pudding of the Anchor [^Sea Term] the binding Ropes about the 
Anchor Kings. 

Puddings [in a Shij?] Eopes nailed to the Arms of the Main and 
Fore-Yaniy near l£e Ends, to save the Eobbina fi'om galling. 

Pudding- (rro^, Penny-royal. Puleglum. L. 

Puddle. See Fuddle. 

Puddock, a small Inclosure. 0, 

Pug, a Nickname for a Monkey or Dog. 

Pnggered, as, the red puggered ^ Attire of a Turkey, i. e. Wattles. 

Puggy [of pi5a,2 Sax. ^ige, Dan. a little Maid] a soothing Word to 
a Uttlo Child, or a Paramour ; as, My little Fnyyy, 

Puke, a sort of Colour. 

A Puke, a Vomit. 

To Puke [Jfugcke, Bdg. to thrust forth] to be ready to vomit or 
spue. 

Puling [piailler, F. to sing small] sickly, weakly, crazy. 

A Pulk, a Hole of standing Water. N. C. 

Pullen [PouJain, 0. F.] Poultry. 

Pullet [Poulet, F.] a young Hen. 

Pullet [in a Ship] a close Eoom in the Hold. 

Pulse [ puis, L.] all Sorts of Grain contained in Hoods, Husks, or 
Shells. 

Trimp-Broke [in a Ship] the Pump-Handle. 

Pump-Ca/t, a Vessel to pour Water into a Pump to fetch it and make 
it work. 

Pump Dale, Pump Vale [in a Shij)] the Trough in which the Water 
that is pumped out, runs, and so out at the Scupper-Holes. 

Pumps, a sort of Shoes with turned Soles. 

To Pun [punian, Sax.] to pound or beat ; also to quibble or play with 
Words. 

Puncliimi [in Architecture] are short Pieces of Timber, placed to 
support some considerable Weight. 

Pnndbretch [pun'^-bnechy Sax.] an unlawfid taking Cattle out of a 
Pound. 

Pundle, an ill-shaped and ill-dress'd Creature; as, she is a very 
Pundle. 

* I. e. puckered. 

' There is no A.S. piga, except in Somner's Dictionary ; it is a Norse word. 
Puggy is a diminutive of Pug » Puck, and is totally distinct from Dan. pige. 
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Plink [Skinner derives it of Puny, Sax. a Leather Wallet, q, d. an 
old shriyelled Whore, like a piece of shrivelled Leather] aa ugly 
Ul-favoured Strumpet. 

Punter, a Term at the Game of Basset. 

Fnrflew [in Heraldry] a Term made use of to express Ermines, 
Peans, or any other JB'urs, when they make up a Bordure round a 
Coat of Arms ; as, ffe bears Oulea, a Bordure Par flew Verry, meaning, 
that the For of the Bordure is Verry. 

Pnrl [Contract of purfle or pourfile, F.] a kind of Edging for Bone 
Lace. 

Purl, Ale or Beer in which Wormwood is infused. 

To Purl [pi'oliquare, L.] to run with a murmuring Noise, as a Stream 
does. 

Porlien-ilfan, who has Land within the Purlieu, and 405. a Year 
Freehold. 

Parr, a Bird ; also small Cyder, or Drink. 

Purrel [Old Law] a List ordered to be made at the End of Kersey 
Cloths. 

Porrock,^ a small Inclosnre or Close of Laud. 0. 

Vurse-Net [among Hunters] a sort of Net to take Hares and Rabbets. 

Pushers, Canary Birds that are new flown, and cannot feed them- 
selves. 

A Pusle [^0e0ele, Du.] a dirty Wench. 

Pntlock, Putlog, a short Piece of Timber to be put in a Hole in 
building of Scaffolds. 

A Puttock Candle, the least in the Pound, put in to make Weight. 

Puttock, a long-winged Elite. 

A Puzzle, a dirty Slut See Pude. 



Quab [r^nabbe. Belg. (Qnappe, Teut.] a Fish, otherwise called a 
Water-Weesel. 

To Quack [qnarken, Teut,] to make a Noise like a Duck. 

Quacking Cheat, a Duck. Cant. 

^ An error for parrocky old form oi paddock; d. puddoek. 
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Quacking of Tiths [among Boohsdhrs] tho putting new and different 
Titles to Books that have not had a good tialo, and publishing them 
for now. 

To Quail [coagularCy £.] to curdle as Milk. 

Quaint \Coint, F,^ neat, fine, accomplished ; also odd, strange. 

Quarrel of dims \iniarreauy F.] a Pane or square Piece. 

Quarrington [Devonshire] a very fine early Sort of Apple. 

Quarry [Hunt] a Ecward given to Hounds after they have taken 
tho Game. 

To Quarry [Hunting Term] to feed upon the Quarry. 

Quart [q. d. quarta pars, L. the foui-th Part] an English Measure, 
the fourth Part of a Gallon. F, 

Quart [at the Game called Picquet] a Sequence of four Cards. F. 

Queach, a Place full of Shrubs or Brambles, a thick bushy Plot of 
Ground full of Shrubs and Brambles. 

Quean [of Cpen Sax, qniube, Dan, a Woman, q, d, a common 
Woman ; or qncne, Belg. a prating Woman, or Opene iSax. a barren 
Cow, because Harlots are for tho most part barren] a Whore, a Drab, 
a Jade, a nasty Slut. 

Queasy, sickish at Stomach, apt to vomit 

Queed, the Devil. 0. 

Queer, odd, fantastical, sorry. Cant. 

Quest [of questus, L. a Complaint] a Ring-Dove. 

Queint, quenched, also strange. 0. 

Queintises, Devices, Oddnesses. 0. 

Quentin, a Sort of Linen Cloth. 

Querk, Quirk, a Cavil, Shift, or Fetch. 

Quern, a Churn. Shakesp, 

Quest [of an Oven] the Side of it. N. C. 

Quest- J/<!;;/, Persons chosen yearly, in every Ward, to enquire into 
Abuses and Misdemeanours, especially such as relate to Weights and 
Measures. 

Quested Pies, &c Pies crushed by each other. N. (7. 

To Quetch, to budge or stir, to cry. 

QMick-Beain, a kind of wild AsL 

Qjiick'Scab, a Distemper in Horses. 

Quiddany, Quiddeny [of Cgdonitim, or Cydoniatum, L. Quitt^, a 
Quince, Teut.] a Conserve of Quinces. 

Quide or Cud, the inner Part of the Throat in Beasts. 
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A ftuip, a Gibe, Jeer, or Flout. 

A Quirk, a Shift or Cavil 

QtXdtcTi' Grass, an Herb. 

Quitter, the Matter of a Sore or Ulcer. 

Quitter-^Son^with Farriers] a hard round Swelling on the Cronet, 
between a ELorse's Heel, and the Quarter. 

Quoil, a Stir or Tumult. See Coil, 

Quoil, Coil [of Seller, TeuL a Collar] the Ring of a Cable, ^c. when 
the Turns are laid upon one another.^ 

Quoins [in Printing] small Wedges of Wood, used in locking up 
Forms. 

Quoted, cloyed, glutted. 0. 

Quyke, a quick or living Beast 0, 



R A 

To Eabate [rahatre, F.l a Hawk is said to rahate, when by the 
t Motion of the Hand, sne leaves pursuing her Prey or Quarry, and 
recovers the Fist. 

Babinet, a small Piece of Ordnance, between a Falconet and a Base. 

Baoe [Race, Ft. razza, ItaL radix, L.] Lineage, Family, Stock ; the 
Boot, as of Ginger. F. 

Bace, Rennet. N, C, 

Back [in Horsemanship] a Pace in which a Horse neither trots nor 
; , ambles, but is between Doth. 

Back, a wooden Frame to hold Fodder for Cattle ; or to put Bottles 
in. 

To Back Wifies [of peccan. Sax, to cure] to draw them off from the 
Lees. 

'BAckrVintage, the second Voyage made into France for racked 
Winee. 

Badnightfl, were certain Servitors, who held their Lands by serving 
their Lord on Horseback. 

Baers [of a CaH] the Rails on the Top of it 
Baffle-Net, a Sort of Fishing. 

* Coil (not quoil) is from the verb to coil, O.P. coillir, L. coUigere. 
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Safid KHava, B^bUe. O. 

[among Huhtent] u a CompanT or Heid of joung ColU. 
j'Bvlis [in a SJtip] Iron Pins foil of Jags or Barbs on each Side. 
^£?*^ ^'"^^' ^''"^ ^'^'^'»«*J is * H.wk tL^ h« iU Feathers 

Bagnm, a SUtate appointed bv King EJvard IIL for hearing and 
detennining all Compbiints done fire Years before. 

BftgOO [rajouij F.] a high-seasan'd Dish of Meat 

Smgovneei, a Sort of precioos Stone&^ Chauc 

Sag-Wort, an Herb. Jacob'jKL L 

Sail [itFjl, S'lx.^ a Garment ; as a 2(ight-raiL 

Sail, a certain Biid ao-called. 

Saip, a Bod to measure Ground. 

To Salt, to put into Water, to season, as Umber, Flax, ^c N. C, 

A Sake ["Paca, Or, t^ //.] a profligate Man. 

^, or Sake-hell, a base rascallj Fellow. 



\pf a Sop\ so much of her Hull as hangs over both Ends 
of herKeeL 



\fjf the Rud'ler\ the hindermost Part of it 
Sakfitilff [l^edunstieU, Ten/.] a Handle of a Bake. O. 
r, one who cleanses the Streets. 



a HurM^ drawing his Ordure with the Hand out of his 
Fundament 

To Sam [perhap of pjiemmaii, Sajr. to trouble, or ^^antnttltl, TeuL 
to maktf a Xoi^se in moving] to beat or diive in. 

A S a mag e Hatck\ one that is wild and cov, as having been long 
among the Boughs, preying for its selll 

Samage [Falconrt/] a Falcon retains this Name till he has left the 
Ayrie, being so csdled in J/a^, June^ July and Autfutt. 

To S a mMe [q. d. re-amlulare, L.] to go up and down, to go astnj. 

Samboose,* Sambiue, a Drink chiefly drank at Oimhridye, made of 
Wine, Ale, Eggs, and Sugar and Bosewater. 

To Same, to reach. .V. C. 

Samekin [ramequin, F.] toasted Bread and Cheese, a Wdch Babbet 

Sament [ramenta, L.] Scraping.^. 

Samlih, that smells rank like a Bam or Goat 

* An error for iapownrts, O.F. jayonces ; Rom. Rose, 117. 
A cant ward ; from mm = ram, good ^in Rofflmaoy) ; and 5mm, a drink. 
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Bammer, an Instrument for driving Stones or Piles into the Ground ; 
also a Rammer of a Guu. 

To Eamp, to rove, frisk, or jump about. 

To Eamp, to paw like a mad Ilorse. Sjjen, 

Bampant, ramping, wanton. 

Eampick, a Tree which begins to decay at the Top through Age. 0. 

Aamsons, the Herb Buckrams, Allium ursinnmy L. 

Band [Xaub, Teut a Margin] the Edge of the upper Leather, a Seam 
of a shoe. 

A Band \of Beef] a long fleshy Piece, cut from between the Flank 
and Buttock. 

Bandom [in Guniienj] a Shot made when the Muzzle of a Piece of 
Ordnance is rais'd above the horizontal Line, and is not designed to 
shoot directly forward. 

Ban-Force-/?/72{/ [of a Gun] that which is next before the Touch- 
Hole. 

Bange [rangeey F.] a Row or Eank, a Ramble or Jaunt; also a Beam 
which is betwixt two Horses in a Coach. 

Banges [in a Ship] two particular Pieces of Timber, 

Bangle [among Falconers] is when Gravel is given to a Hawk to 
bring her to her Stomach. 

Bangleer, a Kind of Stag so called by reason of his lofty Horns, 
resembling the Branches of Trees. 

Bank, Full ; as a River Rankj i. c. Full. Shdkesp. 

Bank a^ a Rook [Old Phrase] hoarse as a Rook. 

To Bant [l^nnbtc, Belg.] to rage, rave, or swagger. 

To Bap [piieppan, Sax, 'Fami^ut, Gr,] to strike. 

To Bap out Oaths, to swear very much and passionately. 

Bape \Rapa, L.] a wild Radish ; also the Stalks of Gi-apes dried. 

Bape Wine, a Sort of small Wine, made of Rape or the Pulp of 
expressed Grapes. 

Bapes [in Sussex] certain Divisions of the County, much the same 
as an Hundred. 

Bape \of the Forest] a Trespass done in it. 

Bapparees, certain Irish Robbers. 

Basberry. See Raspheiry, 

Bascal-Deer [of napcal. Sax,] a lean Deer. [Rascal is not A.S.] 

A Bash, red Spots uix)n the Skin, which come out after a Surfeit, ^c. 

Bash, loosned with Dryness. N. C, 
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Basis, a kind of hard Pitch. C. 

Baskel, Trash, Trumpery. 0. 

Baspberry, a Fruit of an agreeable Taste, and fine Flavour, rough 
on the Outside like a Basp. 

Batch [in dock Work'\ a sort of Wheel which serves to lift up the 
Detents every Hour, and to make the Clock strike. 

Batch [in a Watcliy are the small Teeth at the Bottom of the Barrel, 
which stop it in winding up. 

Bateen [ratine^ F.] a Sort of Stuff. 

Bafhe, to choose, Spen, Also, soon, early. Chait. 

Bat-lines [in a Ship] are those Lines which make the Ladder-Steps, 
to get up the Shrouds and Puddocks. 

Bats Tally a venomous Disease in Horses. 

A Battle [ratcl, Bdg.] a ChUd's Toy. 

To Battle [^utteltn, Teut, to shake] to scold at. 

To Battle in the Sheath [spoken of a Horse] is when he makes a 
Noise in the skinny Part of his Tard. 

To Battle [of a Goat] to make a Koise through the Desire of 
Copulation. 

Battler, a Coach. Cant. 

Battling Cove^ a Coachman. Cant. 

Battling Mumpers^ Beggars at Coaches. Cant, 

To Bavel [rabeUn, Da,] to snarl up, as hard-twisted Thread. 

To Bavel ow/, to run into Threads, as slight Cloth, not closely woven, 
does. 

Bavel Bread, a middle Sort of Bread. Kent 

To Bank, to snatch. N. C 

To Bay. See To Bee. 

Bay \Baie, F. Raia, L.] the Fish Thomback. 

Bay Cloihy Cloth that was never coloured nor dyed. 

Bay GrasSy a Sort of Grass, good to improve cold clayey Ground. 

Beaks [of r^r, L. a King, or jiice, Sax, Dominion] as, to play Redks, 
%. e. to domineer or hector ; to shew mad Pranks. 

Bear [pnejie, Sax.] thin, rawish, as Eggs, ^c, boiled rear. [A.S. hrer.] 

To Bear a Boar [Hunting Tenn] is to dislodge him. 

Beathen, soon. 0, 

Bebeck, an old Trot. Chau. 

Becheat [amonsr Hunters] a Lesson which Huntsmen wind with the 
Horn, to call the Hounds back from a false Scent* 
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To Beck, to reckon. Spen. To care. 0. 

Eeck, Care. 0, 

Becans, Hooks to hang Pots or Kettles on over the Fire. N, C. 

Bed Gum, a Distemper to which new-bom Children are subject 

Bed Shanks, the Herb Arsesmart. N. C. 

Bedeless, helpless. 0, 

Bedour, turning or doubling.^ 0. 

To Bee, To Bay, to agitate Com in a Sieve, so that the chaffy or 
lighter Part may gather to one Place. C 

Bee, as, All 18 on a Ree [of pco), Gr, to flow] all is on the River, or 
overflowed with Water. Essex, 

Beek [pneac. Sax.] a Mow or Heap of Com, Hay,^ ^e. See Bic, 

Beek [jiec, Sax. ranch, Teut] a Steam or Vapour. 

To Beek, or wear away, as. His Sickness reeks him, i, e, wastes or 
wears him away. 

Beek-^/a?;e/, a Frame of Wood set on Stones, upon which a Mow of 
Hay or Com, cfec, is raised. C 

A Beel [n^ol. Sax.] a Device to skain Yam, ^c. 0. 

To Beem [of pieman ,3 Sax.] to cry, lament or bewaiL Lancash, 

To Beeve [probably of neapian, Sax. raffen, Teut to snatch] a Teim 
used by Sailors, for to put in or pull through. 

To Befreive/ to refrain for Fear. 0. 

Befrete, full fraught. 0. 

To Befriden, to cool 0. 

Begrater, Begrator [Regratier, F.J a Huckster, or one who trimmeth 
up old Wares for Sale ; but it is commonly taken for him who buys 
aud sells any Wares or Victuals in the same Market or Fair, or within 
five Miles thereof. 

Beignoiis,^ ruinous. 0. 

Bein, Government 0, 

To Bejomble, as, it rejumhles in my Stomach, i. e. it rises or works 
in my Stomach. N. C, 

Beit, Sedge or Sea- Weed. 0. 

To Beke [n^can, Sax,] to care for. 0. 

Bekelagis, Eakings, Eevellings. C. 

* The M.E. retfrfowr means violence ; see Halliwell. 

' I. e. a rick ; A.S. hriac. • An error for hrjman, to cry out. 

* An error for refrcine, i.e. to refrain. 



5 



All error for roigtiotut, which means scabby ; see Roignous. 
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t 

Baldlneti, Bashness. O. 

Sdateriy thej who stand at Advantage with Darts to kill Deer. O, 

Selay [of RaHlier^ FJ a Place where the Dogs are placed in Keadi- 
nen to be cast o£F, when the Game comes that Way ; or the setting of 
ireah Dogs npon a wild Beast 

Belay \Relai^^ F.] fresh Hounds or Horses ; also the Stage or Place 
where they are kept. 

To Beme,^ to take away, to deny. O. 

Bemereyd [Bemereie^ F.] thanked. O. 

Bamef^ Eealms. O. 

To Bemew, to refuse. O. 

To Bemord, to cause remorse. 0. 

Bemnable, \remuahle^ F.] removeable, ready, unconstant. 0. 

Banably,' ready. O. 

To Bender, to separate, or disperse. C, 

Bends, the Seams between the Planks of a Ship. 

Benged« compassed about. O. 

Benks, Banks. O. 

Bennet, Beneting, a sort of Pippin. 

Bennilh, furious, passionate. N. C 

Benovelances, Henewings. 0. 

'ROi'Radder, run readily. O, 

"SLent-Seck [t. e. dry Rent] is that which o Man, who makes over his 
Estate, reserves yearly to he paid him, without any Clause of Distress. 

Benty, handsome, well-shap'd, spoken of Horses and Cours, N. C. 

To Eepe mid Renne, to rap and rend, i. e. to procure by any Means, 
0. 

Beponces, a sort of small wild Radishes. /. 

"Rere^oiled, half-boiled. C, 

'ReTe-Cou7ity [in the Statutes of Westminster] some publick Place 
appointed for the Receipt of the King's Money, after the County Court 
is done. 

"Rere-Mouse, a Bat. 

Best Harrow, an Herb. Anon is, L. 

To Betch [rrrkttt, L, S. and Teut. recker, Dan,] to stretch. 

To Betch [pniccan, Sax.] to strain, to vomit. 

* Probably reme is an error for raiie to deny. 
' Renahly means reasonably. 
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Betchless, slothfiil, lazy, careless. 0, 
Eetohlesness, Carelessness. 0. 

Eete-P««ny [in Old Records] Rate-Penny ; a cnstomary Due of a 
Penny from every Person, paid to the Parish Priest. 

To Eeu, to sift. 0. 

To Eeve [of ranben, Teut.'] to bereave. 0. 

Roves, Rents, Tithes. 0. 

To Eenl, to be rude, to behave one's self unmannerly. N, C 

A Eenling Lad, a Rigsby. N. C, 

Bewet, the Lock of a Gun. 

Rib [in Archery] a hard Goose Quill, which lies between the Feathers. 

To Rib rodsty to beat or bang soundly. 

Ribald, noisy, impudent, ^-c. as Ribald Crows. Shakesp. 

Ribble Rabble [of xnbbtlt, Belg. to prate] a Mob. 

Ribibble, a Fiddle or Cittern. 0, 

Ribibe, an old Bawd. Chau. 

Ribs [in a Ship] are the Timbers of the Futtocks when the Planks 
are cut off. 

Ribs of the Parrels [in a Ship] certain little long Pieces of Wood 
belonging to the Parrela of the Yards. 

Rio [Rye, Sax. f^irh, TetU.] a Kingdom. 

Rio [in Falconry] a Swelling in a Hawk's Head, a Disease. 

Rice [among Husbandmen] the Shrouds or Tops of Trees, small 
Twigs. 0, 

Rio, Rick []}neac. Sax,] a Heap of Com or Hay. See Heek. 

Rickets rPa^tnc, of *Pdx«c, Cfr* the Back-bone] a Disease common 
to Children, 

To Rid [}5ne*6*&an, or J)n»*«>*«>an, Sax.] to free from or disengage ; also 
to gain Ground in Walking. 

k Riddle [)3ne*D*Del, Sax, ^ct£tl, or Xat^el, Teut] a Sieve, an 
oblong sort of Sieve, to separate the Seed from the Com. 8, C, 

A Ride of Hazel or other Wood ; a whole Clump of Sprigs growing 
out of the same Boot. 

Riders [Sea Term] great Timbers bolted on other Timbers to 
strengthen them, when a Ship is but weakly built. 

Ridge-i?anc^, a Part of a Horse's Harness, which runs across his 
Back. 

'Ridge-Cully, a Goldsmith. Cant, 

L 2 
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fiidgling, fiidgel [of rejictendo, L. with dim. ling] tlie Male of an j 
Beast that has been but half gelt. 

Biffling, Baffling J^of raffler, F.] is when a Company of Persons 
stakes down a Piece of Money against a Commodity, and he that 
throws most upon the Dice, takes it. 

Bifraf [Minshew derives it of rif ktn taf ktn, Belg, a Mingle-Mangle] 
Befiise or Dregs, Scum of Things. 

Bilt [of a Horse's Hoof] that Part of it which is pared or cut off. 

To Bift [ratffber, Dan.] to belch. Line 

Big, a Horse, which having one of his Stones cut out, has got a Colt. 

A Big [of ridendo, L. Laughing] a wanton, ramping GirL 

To Big about, to be wanton, to ramp. 

Biggish, rampant, ruttish, ^c. Shak. 

Biglets [among Printers] thin Slits of Wood, put betwixt Lines in 
JPoetry, or to lessen or inlarge Margins, <£rc. 

Bigsby. See Hary Oaud and Beuling Lad. 

Bimpeled^ rumpled, withered. 

Bimy [of pjume. Sax.] hazy, foggy. 

Bindle [|pntu, Teut] a small Gutter. 

To Bine [prunan. Sax.] to touch. N. C. 

A Biner,^ a very good Cast at Bowls. Ch. 

Bing Bone [in a Horse] a callous Substance growing in the Hollow 
of the Pastern, above the Comet. 

"Bing'Heady an Instrument to stretch Woollen-Cloth with. 

"Riag-Leader, one who is the Head of a Party or Faction. 

'Bing-streaked [spoken of Cattle] mark*d with round Streaks. 

Biiig-!ra27, a kind of Kite with a whitish TaiL 

TUng-Walk [Hunt. T.] a round Walk. 

Bing- TFc;nn, a Tetter, a Disease. 

A Bipper, a Pedlar, Dorser, or Badger. Sussex. 

To Bippel Flax, to rub or wipe off the Seed- Vessels. N, C. 

Bip-Towel,2 a Gratuity or Reward given to Tenants, after they had 
reaped their Lord's Com. 

To Bise the Tacks [Sea Phrase] to hoist the Ropes called Tacks. 

Bising in the Body, a Distemper in Cattle. 

Bising Timhers [in a Ship] the Hooks placed on the Keel of a Ship. 

1 Lit. a * toucher.' See Shed. ' I. e. a * reap-toU.' 
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Bising (so called from its Effect of making the Dough rise) Yeast 
or Barm. C. 

Risings [iu a Ship] are those thick Planks which go fore and aft, on 
which the Timbers of the Docks bear. 

Bissoles [in Cookery] a sort of minced Pies made of Capons Breasts, 
Calves udder, Marrow, <fcc. fried. 

Riveling, taming in and out. 

A Bold-Eoad, a broad high Champaign Eoad. 

A Wild Eoad [among Sailors] one which has but little Land on any 
Side. 

Reader [among Sailors] a Ship that rides at Anchor in a Eoad. 

Rob, inspissated Juice. 

Robbins [Sea Term] small Ropes put thro' the Oylet-Holes of the 
Sail, to tie the Sail to the Tard. 

Robersinen, Robertsmen [Old Saxon] a sort of stout, lusty, Night 
Thieves. 

Robgoblins. See Hobgoblins. 

Rock r^Rock, Belg, and Dan, %ocktn, Teut, Rocca, Ital.] an Instru- 
ment used in spinning Flax. 

Bjoi-KntghtSy'RvL^-Kniglits, Servitors who held Land by serving their 
Lord on Horseback. 0. S, 

'Roi-Net [among Fowlers] a Net to catch Blackbirds or Woodcocks. 

Roes [raun, Dan, roghe, Belg. |f agen, Teut] the Sperm or Seed of 
Fishes. 

Rofe, did rend and rive. 0. 

Roger, a Cloak-Bag. 0, 

Roignons,^ ruinous. 0. 

To Roil, to range. 0. 

Rein, a Scar or Scab. 0, 

To Reist, to swagger or boast. 0, 

A Roisterer [Rustrej F. a Clown] a rude boisterous Fellow. 

Roisting, bullying, noisy, ^e. Shake. 

A Roke [of J^ok, L. S. Smoke] a Sweat, 2A to he all in a Rake. 

Roll [of Parchment] the Quantity of 60 Skins. 

Roll [in a Ship] a round Piece of Wood or Lx)n, into which the 
Whip staff is let. 

Riddle-'SJ}}! [in Law] a small Piece of Parchment added to some Part 
of a Boll or Record. 

^ It does not mean ruinous, but scabby ; see Rain, 
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SoUer, a Swathing-Band for young Children ; also a round Piece of 
Wood for removing great Stones ; also for other Uses. 

Soman Beam^ a Sort of Balance or Stilliards, otherwise called a 
Stelleer, 

Somboyled, with a Warrant. 0. 

Somer, wider. 0. 

Bents, young Bullocks. Spen. Sec Eunt. 

Sonyon, a Rake, ^c. Shakesp, 

Sood Lofty a Shrine on which a Crucifix was placed, or the Image 
or Belicks of a Saint 

'BjQOt-Trees [in a Sliip] are small Timbers that bear up the Gratings 
from the Kalfdeck to the Forecastle. 

Booky, musty.i N. C. 

Boop, Hoarseness. N, C, 

Boor, an Uproar. 0. 

To Bope, to run thick and ropy, as some Liquors do. 

To Bopen, to reap.^ 0. 

Bopes, Guts. N. C. 

Bopes, Guts prepared and cut out for Black Puddings. S. C. 

Bopy, clammy or slimy. 

Bose PeaVf a Fruit that ripens in Augiut and September, 

Boriere, a Eose-Tree. Spenc 

Bot [rot, Belg.] a Disease in Sheep. 

Bother Beasts, homed Beasts. N. (7. 

Bother Soil, Bosoch, the Dung or Soil of such Cattle. N, C 

Bother-iVai7«, such as have a very full Head, and are used to fasten 
the Budder Irons in Ships. 

Bou, ugly, froward. 0. 

Bonghings, latter Pasture, or grass which comes after mowing. C. 

Bonght, had Pity on. C. 

BtOxmi-House [in a Ship] is the uppermost Eoom or Cabbin in the 
Stem of a Ship, where the Master lies. 

Bound in, Bound qft [Sea Term] to let rise the Main or Fore Tack, 
dtc, when the Wind largos upon them. 

To Bound one in the Ear [of jiuman, Sax, to mutter, rotut, Belg, 
UUttntn, Teut, to whisper] to chide sharply. 

* An error for misty; see Roke, 

• Quite wrong: ; ropen is the pp. and means reaped ; the mistake arose from 
misunderstanding Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, L 74 
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To Eonne, to cease. O. 

Ronn [ill Horses] a fresh Colour. 

Roup, a filthy Boil or Swelling in the Rump of Poultry. C. 

To Eonrige, to gnaw. 0, 

To EoxLse [with Fdlconer§\ is when a Hawk lifts up and shakes 
himself. 

To Eonse a Hawser or Cable [Sea Phrase] used for haling in Part of 
the Hawser or Cable, which lies slack in the Water. 

Eoose [perhaps of Ruscy Fr.] a cunning Trick, a Wile. Ch. 

A Eousing Lye, a whisking great one. 

A Eout of Wolves [among Hunters'] a Herd of these wild Beasts. 

Eouthfal, sorrowful 0. 

A Eowel [among Surgeons'] a sort of Issue made by drawing a Skain 
of Silk or Thread through the Nape of the Neck. 

Eowen, rough Pasture full of Stubble and Weeds. C 

Eowen Hay, latter Hay. 

Eowning, Silence, whispering in the Ear. 0, 

Eowpaud,^ calling. 0. 

To Eowt [of piiutan, Sax,] to low like an Ox or Cow. N, G. 

Eowty [spoken of Cam or Grass] over-rank and strong. 

Eoyal Poverty, a modem Nickname for the Liquor called Geneva or 
Oenevre ; because when Beggars are drunk, they are as great as 
Kings. [Cant] 

Enbican, a true mix'd roan Horse. 

To ExLck, to squat down. N, C 

ExLcking, lurking. 0. 

Eudder, a Sieve for separating Com from Chaff. 

Euddle, a sort of red Chalk. 

Euddock, a Kobin-red-Breast ; and a Land Toad. 

Endge Bone, the Eump-Bone. 0. 

Eudge Washed Kersey [oi ^ngghe, Belg, the Back] a sort of Kersey 
Cloth made of fleece Wool, only washed upon the Sheep's Back. 

Eue [/?Mc, F. Xheato, C, Br. Buta, L. of 'Pwri), Gr. %nnU, Teut.] 
an Herb well known. 

To Eue, to sift, Devonsh. To pity. Ch. 
Euefol, sad, woeful G. 

^ Eowpaud is an error for roivpand, the pres. pt, in the northera dialect, of 
rowp. 
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Ruel Bone, the Wlurl-Bone of the Knee. 

T6 Euflf [at Cards] to trump. 

To Euff [among Falconers] a Hawk is said to lutj, when she hits 
the Prey, but does not' truss it. 

Ruffian, the DeviL Cant 

Rufflans-HoZZ, Smithfield, where Trials of Skill were played Ly 
ruffianly People. 

Buffler, a notorious Rogue. Cant, 

Ruff-Peok, Bacon. CatU. 

"RoReT-ffoodf a Hood to be worn by an Hawk when she is first 
drawn. 

Rum, Gallant Cajii. 

'Rxim-^oozing-welts, Bunches of Grapes. Cant. 

Rumboyl, the Watch. Cant. 

Rum Cully, a rich Fool. Cant. 

"RumrDropper, a Vintner. Cant. 

TLumrGutlets, Canary. Cant. 

"RxiM'Hooper, a Drawer. Cant. 

Rummer [q. d. a Boomer, from Boom] a broad-mouthed large Drink- 
ing Vessel; or such an one filled to me Brim. 

TLumrPadders, Highwaymen. Cant. 

Rum Ville, London. Cant. 

Runa^te [of Bun and Gate^ or Benegado, Span.] a rambling or 
roying Fellow. 

Runches, Runch BaU, Carlock dry and withered. N. C. 

Rundle [in Heraldry] the Figure of a round Ball or Bullet 

Rundlet [q. d. Eoundlet] a Cask for Liquors from 3 to 20 gallons. 

Rune [5Rttna, Dan,] a Water-Course, W. C. 

Runce, a Flasket. N. C. 

Runlet See Bundlet. 

Runnel, Pollard Wood, so called from running up apace. 

Runner [of a Gaming-Efouse] one who is to get Intelligence of the 
Meetings of the Justices, ana when the Constables are out 

Runner, the upper Stone of a Mill. 

Runner [on Shiplfoard] a Rope with a Block or Pulley at one End, 
and a Hook at the other, for hoising of Goods. 

Runt [of ^^unb, Belg. an Ox, 3^ab, Teui.] a Scotch or Welsh Cow, 
dkc also a ^ort Fellow. 
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Runts, Canary Birds above three Years old. 

'Rushr Grown [among Archers] the same as Bobtail. 

Eusset [roussety F. rossetta, Ital. of rimus, L.] a dark brown Colour. 

ExLssetin [raussetin, F.] a Sort of Apple. 

To But [Rut, Fr. Menagius derives it of rugitusy L. roaring, or 
ruendo, L. rushing, sc into Vonery, or of roiu, Belg. ] to cry like a 
Deer for the Desire of Copulation. 

Euthe, [S^toe, TeuL] Pity, Compassion. 0. 

Rymmers about [ancient Deeds] Vagabonds, or idle Roaming Fellows. 



Sack of Cotton, a Quantity from one hundred Weight and half, to 
400 Weight. 

Sack of Wool, 26 Stone, each Stone 14 Pounds. 

Saokless [racleap, ScuK.] guiltless, innocent. N. G. 

Saorifield Rents Fin the Manor of Chuton in Somersetshire] certain 
small Bents, paid by some Tenants to the Lord of that Manor. 

Safflow, Bastard Saffron. 

Saffiron of Gold [among Chymists] a Chymical Preparation of Gold, 
that fired makes an Explosion like Gun-powder, called Aurum 
Fulminans, 

To Sag, to hang down on one Side. 

To Sag, to waver, to be dismayed, ^c. Shakesp. 

Sache [nx*, Sax. <§a8t, Teut] a Saw. N. C. 

Main Sail, that which belongs to the Main Yard. 

Sails [among Falconers] the Wings of an EEawk. 

Sakebere, he that is robbed of his Goods. 0. 

Saker [sacre, Span.] a kind of Hawk, also a sort of great Gun. 

Saker Extraordinary, is 4 Inches Diameter at the Bore, and 1 Foot 
long, its Load 5/6. its Shot 3 Liches one quarter Diameter, and about 
Vb, Weight. 

Sakeret, the Male of a Saker Hawk. 

Saligot, the Plant Water Caltrop. 

Sallow [Saule, F. Salix, L.] a kind of Willow-Tree. 

A Sally [among Ringers] a particular Way of ringing a BelL 
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fUdj-Port, a Do- IT iimuqh which a Sallj is Eiile. 

ttdMOlk'Pip^, a sort of Device or Engine to catch Salmon in. 

Salaim sevte [in Z/iir] the jonng Fnr of Sahnon. 

Mtifie, the Plant otherwise called G'Oat^BeapL Tf€LQopi»jon. L. 

talt'.SV/r^, a Pennj paid to the L;>rd bj the Tenants, to be excused 
from the Serrice of carrying his Salt from the \Lkrket to his Lanier. 

SitrOy an Exception, a Come^fL 

Sia^ the same ; also together. Spenc, 

Saadety a yoong Salmon. 

To fafflme Milkf to pat the Rannet to it, to cardie it N. C. 

tanphire, Sampire [}£imliew derives it of Saint Pierre^ F. q. d. St. 
Pdn% Uerbj a Plant which generally grows npon rocky Cliffs in the 
Sea ; it is usually pickled and eaten for a dainty Sallad. 

Bailee Bdl [q, d. Saints Bell, or the sanetus Bell^ rang usually when 
the Priest said, sandus. sanctus Dominus DeuM Salnoih] a little Bell 
used in Churches, 

t§MdrBags, are Bags holding about a Cubick Foot of Sand or Earth, 
and are used to repair what is beaten down in Sieges. 

Sand Blind, pTirblind or short-sighted. 

Sand Eel, an Eel which lies in the Sand. 

Banderer [miin de verre, F. t. e. Glass Grease] the Dross of GlassL 

Bandgayel, a Duty paid to the Lord of the Manor of Rodehj in 
OUmcestershire, by his Tenants, for Liberty to dig up Sand for tiioir 
Use. 

Baadling, a Sea Fish. 

Baniele [Sanidet, F. Sanicula, L.] the Herb Sel/'Healy of great Use 
in outward or inward Wounds, Eruptions of Blood, Ulcers, and the 
Bloody Flux. 

Barcel [in Falconry] the Pinion of a Hawk's Wing. 

BarcliiLg-7/me [of Sarder, F. to rake 'or weed] is the Time when 
Husbandmen weed Com. 

Bare [ethr, Teut] Sore. 0. 

A Bark [Syjic, Sax.] a Shirt 

A Barse [Say, F.] a sort of Sieva 

To Barse [Sasser, F.] to sift through a fine Sieve. 

Bart, a Piece of Wood Land turned into Arable. 

To Barve a Bqpe [Sea Phrase] is to lay on Linnen, Yam, Canvas, 
<£rc. 

Bashoons, Leather put about the small of the Leg under a Boot. 
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It Sate me sore, it touched me greatly. 0, 

Satira, a broad Dish or Platter. 0. 

Sauce Alone, an Herb. Alliana, L. 

Sanf and Sangh, fallow. N, G, 

Sanrpool, a stinking puddle. N, C7. 

Saws, Proverbs or grave Sayings. 

Saw Wort, an Herb having Leaves notched about like the Teeth of 
a Saw. Serrattda, L. 

Sawstany, red-faced. 0. 

Say [iayeite, F.] a thin sort of Stuff. 

Say of it [essayer, F.] taste of it. Suffolk. 

Scadle [spoken of young Horses that fly out] that will not abide 
touching. N. C. 

Scafe [spoken of Boys] wild. 

A Scald Head [q, d. a scaly Head, or of ^rhale, a Kind, for it is a 
continued Eind, or Crust of Scnif] a scurfy or scabby Head. 

Scalinga, a Quarry of Stones, Scale or Slatea 0. L, 

Scall [q. d. Scald] Scurf on the Head. 

To Soamble [of aKafifipoc, Or, oblique] to rove and wander up and 
down. 

A Scambling Town, a Town wherein the Houses stand at a Distance 
one from the other. 

Scammony [scammonia, L. l^afifioyia, Or,] a purging resinous Gum 
brought to us from the Coast of Barbary, 

Scar [of Oajijie, Sax.] a steep Eock, the Clift of a Eock. N, 0, 

Scar, Care or Value. Skdkesp, 

Scarceheed, Scarcity. 0. 

Pot-Scars, [of ^ot, L, S. & §ckttben, Teut] Pot-sheards, or broken 
Pieces of Pots. F, C, 

Scawrack,^ a sort of Sea Weed. 

Soeppe, a Bushel. 0. /See Skepe. 

Soharpenny, Schampenny, a small Duty antiently paid by Tenants, 
that they might be excused from penning up their Cattle in their 
Lord's Pound, to whom tibeir Dung did belong. 

Soheren-Silver, ShesTing-SUver, Money paid of old to the Lord of 
the Manour by the Tenant for the Liberty of shearing his Sheep. 

Soiled 2 [q. d. sealed] closed. 0. 
Soool, a Shole of Fish. 0. 

* Perhaps an error for sea-wrack, * Perhaps an error for seiled. 
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A Scoop [drhocf^e, Belg.] a wooden Shovel to throw up Water with. 

Scooper, a Water Fowl. 

A Soopperloit, a Time of Idleness, a Play-Time. N. C. 

A Score [Mimheio derives it of 0chort, Belg. a Fissure, because on 
Scores or Tallies Notches are cut] an Account or reckoning ; also an 
Acc-ount or Consideration. 

Scot [Sceat, Sax, BchOBB, Tout.] a Part, Portion, Shot, or Reckoning. 

Scot-Ale, the keeping of an Alehouse within a Forest by an Officer 
of the same. 

Scotch CoUops, Slices of Veal fry'd after the Scotch Manner. 

Scottering [in Herefordshire] a Custom among the Boys at the End 
of Harvest, of burning a Wad of Peas Straw. 

ScoYel, an Oven Mop. 

To Scour, Scowr [echeuecjcn, Teut. ekurer, Dan.] to cleanse or make 
clean, to purge by Stool ; also to rob on the Sea. 

Sconring [in Horses] a Looseness, a Disease. 

Scouring Long Sott^fhty a Disease in Cattle. 

Soonrings [with Farriers] gentle purging Medicines for Horses. 

To Scrabble [ferabbelen, Belg. krappden, Tout to tear with the 
Nails] to feel about wit^ the Hands. 

Lean scrag, a Body which is nothing but Skin and Bones. 

To Scranchy to crash with the Teeth, to make a Noise in eating. 

Scrat, an Hermaphrodite, one who is of both Sexes. 0. 

Scray, a Sea-Swallow, or Bird. 

To Screak [of dkriger, Dan.1 to make a Noise like a Door whose 
Hinges are rusty, or a Wheel that is not well greased. 

To Screek. See To Shriek 

Scrimpness, Scantiness. 

Scrivenish, Subtility. 0. 

Scrooby-Orass, Scurvy-Grass. Cochlearia, L. 

Scmff, little Sticks, Coals, ^c. which poor People gather up by the 
side of the Thames for Fuel 

To Scmse, to press or thrust hard, to crowd. 

A Scry of Fowl, a great Flock. 

A Scud, a sudden shower of Eain. 

To Send away, To Scnddle [erhttbbe, Belg. to tremble, of ^rhntelen. 
to shake, Teut.] to run away all of a sudden. 

Scnlk [Hunting Term] a Company, as a Skidk of Foxes, 
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Soolls of Friers [Old Phrase] a Company of Friers or Brothers. 

Scull of Fishes [of Scole, Sax,'] a Sbole of Fishes. 

Scnmber [among Hunters] the Dung of a Fox. 

To Soummer [ekimmer, Dan.] to squirt a watry Substance out of 
the Body. 0. 

Scupper-iVaiY^, short Nails with broad Heads to fasten the Scupper 
Leathers. 

SoTUVj-Grass, an Herb so called from its particular Virtue in curing 
that Distemper. Oochleariay L. 

Scut [C>y«, Sax, Suite, Belg. the Female Privities] the Tail of a 
Hare or Coney : It means also a loose Woman, which last I think 
rather to be derived from the Teut. Scutte, a Filly. 

Scuttle fScutel, Sax.]8L Dust Basket ; a wooden Trough in a Mill 
through which the Flower falls into a Tub; the Bowl on the Top- 
Mast of a Ship. 

Scyregemot [Scijiesemor, Sax.] was formerly a Court held twice a 
Year by the Bishop of the Diocese, and the Ealdermen, where all 
Laws were given in Charge to the County. 

Sea Longs, the Froth of the Sea. 

Seam [Seime, Sax. 0aim, C. Br.] Fat, Tallow ; also the Fat of a 
Hog try'd. 

Seam of Com [of 8eam, Sax. probably of Say/Lia, Gr. a Load] ei^ht 
Bushels. Eas. 

A Seam [of Wood] a Horse Load. Suff. 

The Seams [in Horses] a Disease. 

Seam, Sean [of Sagena, L. Xayirri, Gr.] a sort of large Fishing Net. 

Sean Fish, a Fish taken with such a Net. 

SeBT'LeaveSy Leaves of a Tree wither d or dead, as at the Fall of the 
Leaf. 

Sear- Wood, dead Boughs cut oflf from Trees of a Forest. 

Searse, Serse [of sas, F.] a fine Hair Sieve. 

Seaves, Rushes. N. C. 

Seavy Ground, such as is overgrown with Rushes. 

Sechin [euchett, Teut.] to seek out. Ch, 

Seed-Leep, Seed-Lip, a Vessel or Hopper in which Husbandmen 
carry their Seed-Com at the Time of Sowing. 

Seed Shedding [in Cattle] a Disease. 

Seeing Glsiss, a Looking-Glass. N. C. 

To Seel [of ryllan, Sax. to give way] a Ship is said to Seel, when she 
tumbles suddenly and violent, sometimes to one side, and sometimes 
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to m^&er. "irbfls; & IKTrrfr jaflBSf from imisr hse aidsfi iuftGr iSkia fi2^ 



[of Sel^, seldom, ic^i couf, kuC'iriL. Sui] "cziKiTnTDaL 

%at'Ht<M2^ % TToimd HerL. Pnaninx, L 

SdJOB, m £ii^ of L^nd irL:::h hsB benr-MSi tiro FiarDws. 

Sen iSfUa, L] a SftriilcL ^^okl 

Sen [Ardiif^cfw^"! liie lov-esi R€»w c-f Tinilier in i Tini^tsT BnHdin^ 
or^hMXQn wUtilihs wLrZe Si2j«z«&iictare is erected. 

Sdd Sell jr. a 

Sdt, Cltazko& jr. C. 
Selj, HUlj. O. 

a ihcm Cloftk. O. 
m soft, gentle Noise. Ch. 
limber. 3". C 
ff Xc^ Sign, likelihood, Appeannoe. X C 

ti>6 Herb Horsleek. Sempnrirum majuSj L. 
Siae, sxBoe tben. X C. 



[among Falconet] the Yellow between the Ikak and Eje? of a 
Hawk. 

Scred PockeU, locked up.i O. 

SermoHBtiiB, an Herb. 

Serpet, a sort of Ka£h ; also a kind of Basket. O. 

terwiet-Tre^^ a sort of Tree that bears Berries called Serncea. 

terwing'3fan'$ Joy, the Herb Kue. Ruia. L. 

SoTl, the Skin of a Hawk's Feet O. 

Setter, a setting Dog to catch Fowl with ; a Follower or Assistant 
to a Bailiff or Serjeant ; a Companion of Sharpers ; a Pimp. 

To Setter, Uj cut the Dewlap of an Ox or Cow, into which thej put 
I/dUh'/ratUr, hj which an I^sne is made which causes ill Humours to 
veiit themselves. X. C. 

Setterwort, an Herb. JV: a 

Setting [fJ^Kk Fujhtlng] when a Cock has fonglit till he is not able 

* No ; ier^i pohftM are waxed bags used in alchemy (Chaucer) 
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to stand, then lie is set to the other Cock, Back to Back, and if he 
does not strike, the Battle is lost. 

Setting Dog^ a Dog trained up for setting Partridges, Pheasants, ^c. 

Setting Damn [among Falconers] is when a Hawk is put into a Mew. 

Settle [Setl, Sax, 0^00^1, Teut.] a wooden Bench, or Seat with a 
Back to it. 

Settle Bed. a Bed tum'd up so as to form a Seat, a Half Canopy 
Bed. ^ ^J 

To Settle a DecJcy is to lay the Deck of a Ship lower than it was at 
first. 

Settles, Grafts. 0. 

Sevil Hole [of a Horse Bit] a Hole at the lower End on the Outside 
of the Line of the Banquet. 

Sew, a Cow when her Milk is gone. 

To Sew [Siepan, Sax, 0ger, Dan.] to stitch with a Needle ; also to 
drain or empty a Pond. 

To Sew [of exsiccarej L.] a Ship is said to be sewed, when she comes 
to lie on the Ground, or lie dry. 

Sewed, placed, following. 0. 

Sewel [Hunting Term] what is set or hung up to keep a Deer out of 
any Place. 

Shack, the Liberty of Winter Pasturage. 0. 

Shack [in Norfolk] a Cuftom to have the Liberty of Common for 
Hogs, in all Mens Grounds, from the End of Harvest till Seed-Time. 

Shack [in Suffolk and Norfolk] the Liberty of Winter Pasturage, 
which Lords of the Manour have to feed their Flocks of Sheep at 
Pleasure upon their Tenants Land during the six Winter-Months. 

To go a Shack, to go free at largo. 

Shacking Time, the Season when Mast is ripe. C, 

Shad [0kahe, Dan.] a sort of Fish. 

Shag [Sceaja, Sax.] a sort of hairy Stuff; also a Sort of Sea Fowl. 

Shake Tim^., the Season of the Year when Mast, ^c. fall from the 
Trees, &c. 

Shallons, Shaloon [q. d. Stuff of Chalons, in France] a sort of 
Woollen Stuff. 

Sham, pretended ; a Trick or Flam, a Cheat, as a sham Business, a 
sham Plot, &c. 

Shan [Scante, Sax.] Shamefacedness. Lincolnshire, 

Shandy, wild. N. C. 
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Shanker [Chanercy F. Cancer, L.] a pocky Sore or Botch in the 
Groin or on tho Yard. 

Shank Painter [Sea Term] a short Chain fastened under the Fore- 
Most Shrouds on which rests tho whole Weight of the After-Port of 
the Anchor, when it lies hy the Ship's Side. 

Shanks, the Skin of the Leg of a Elid which bears the Furr called 
Budge, 

Shard [erkeatht, Belg. gcharte, Teut. a Notch], a broken Piece of a 
Tile, or some Earthen Vessel ; and a Qap or open Place in a Hedge. 

a 

Share- TFor^ an Herb good to cure a Pain in that Part. 

Shares, Rills or Streams of Water. 0. 

To Shark up and down [of chercher, F. to seek] to go shifting and 
shuffling about 

Sharnebnde, a Beetle. 0. 

Sharpening Corny Sharping Com, a customary Present of Com, 
which Farmers in several Parts of England, make to their Smithae 
about ChristmaSy for sharpening their Plough-Irons, Harrows, d:c. 

Shave Grass, the Herb called Horse-Tail. 

SbAW'Banderj a kind of Viceroy or great Officer among the Persians. 

A Shawel [of achnuftd, Teut.] a Shovel to winnow withaL Suff. 

To Shead [of Scea'oan, SaxS\ to distinguish. Laneash. 

Sheading, a Tithing or Division in the Isle of Maiu 

To Sheal, to separate the Parts of it. N, C, 

To Shear, to reap. N. C, 

Shear Grass, a kind of Herb. 

Shears [among Sailors] two Yards set up on end at some distance, 
and bound across each other next to the Top ; their Use is to take 
out and put in a Mast, and to hoise Goods in or out of Boats that 
have no Masts. 

Shear-^oo^ [in a Ship] are Iron Hooks let into the Main and Fore- 
Tard Arms, in order to cut and tear the £nomy*s Shrouds, Sails, or 
Bigging. 

Shear Shanks [in a Ship] a sort of Knot to shorten the Eopo called 
a liunner. 

Sheat, Sant, a young Hog. C, Also a kind of Fish. 

Shed [of Scea'Dan, Sax. to distinguish, of 0rheiben, Teut to separate] 
DifTorence between Things. N, C, 

Shed Riners with a Whauer, i. e. winning a Cast that was very good, 
i. o. to strike off one that touches, &c. Chesh. 

Shedding of Serd, a Disease in Horses. 
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Sheep's Head, a Virginian Fish of which Broth may be made like 
that of Mutton ; also a meer Blockhead, or heavy dull FeUow. 

Sheer [Scyjie, Sax,"] altogether, quite, also spoken of Cloth, thin. 

To Sheer, to reap. N, G. 

Sheld, stocked. Parti-coloured. Suff, 

Sheriff Tooth, an ancient Tenure by the Service of providing Enter- 
tainment for the Sheriff at his County Courts. 

Sherman [q, d, Sheerman] one who sheers Worsted, Fustians, ^c. 

Shermans Cra/t, L e. Sheermans Cra/i, an Art used at Noitoich^ 
where Worsteds, Stamins, Fustians, and other woollen Cloths are 
sheered. 

To Shete, [eckecten, L. S.] to shoot. Ch. 

A Shide [of 6cani)an,i Sax, of adxtxbtn, Teut. to divide] a Shiver or 
Segment. 

To Shieve [Sea Term] to fall astern. 

A Shift [(Seachete, Teut. a Business, according to Minshew] a Shirt 
or a Smock ; a Trick or Device to escape or get off. 

To Shift, to bestow. 0. 

A Shifter, a Fellow who knows all manner of Shifts and subtile 
Tricka 

Shifters [Sea Term] Men on Board a Man of War, who are employed 
by the Cooks to shift or change the Water in which the Flesh or Fish 
is put and laid in order to fit it for the Kettle. 

Shifting [in Kent] the Partition or Dividing of Land among Coheirs, 
where it is of Qavel kind Nature. 

To Shimper, to sbine. Suff. 

Shippen [of pcypene, Sax,] a Cow-House, an Ox-Stall. N, C. 

Shirt-^aracZ, a Band. Yorksh, 

A Shittle Cock [of rcuran, Sax, to shoot, or dchuttetn, Teut to shake, 
and Coc] a feather'd Cock to play with. 

A Shiver [gckicf er, Teut.] a Piece or Cleft of Wood. 

A Shiver [in a Ship] a little round Wheel, in which the Rope of a 
Block or Pulley runs. 

Shoad, the Tin Stones in Cornwall. 

A Shock [scheck, Teut.] of Soap-Boxes, wooden Traps, Canes, ^c 
is 60 in IN umber, 

A Shock [among Husbandmen] several Sheaves of Corn set together. 

To Shock [0hacke, Belg. ehorkekn, Teut.] to clash with, to dasli 
against, to oppose or be contrary to ; to put into a Commotion. 

* An error for A.S. sciadan. 
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To Shogg [dhorktin, Teut but Minsheic derives it of JIagen, Tent 
to drive] to jogg, joggle, to make to vacillate to and fro. 

A Shogg [0h0ckel, Teut.] the fleeting of two hard Bodies, which 
strike against one another with Violence ; a Shako or Concussion. 

Shonde [erhunhe,^ Teut] Shame. C. 

Shoods, Oat- Hulls. Derby ah. 

A Shoot, a young Sprout or Bud ; a young Pig that lias done sucking. 

A Shoot [Hunt,'] a young Boar. 

Shop-Z(//er, one who cheapening "Wares under Pretence of buying, 
takes the Opportunity to steal. 

Shores [in a Ship] Pieces of Timber set to bear up others. 

Common Shore [corrupted for Sewer] which see. 

Shorling [of dchecreu, Teut to sheer] a Sheep-skin after the Fleece 
is shorn off. 

Shot Flagon [in Derbyshire] a Flngon which the Host gives to liis 
Guests, if they drink above a Shilling. 

Shot in YearSf advanced in Years. Speri, 

Shotten (spoken of Fish) [of 0chttttcn, Teut to pour out] having 
spent the Eoe, spawned. 

Shotten Milky curdled, turned to Curds or Whey. 

Shoveler, a Fowl of the Duck kind. 

Shoulder Pighf [in Horses] a Disease when the Pitch or Point of 
the Shoulder is displaced, which makes the Hoi*se halt downright. 

Shoulder Pinchty a Disease in Horses. 

Shoulder Splat ing. Shoulder Toruy a Hurt which befals a Horse by 
some dangerous Slip, so that the Shoulder parts from the Breast. 

Shoulder Wrench [in Horses] a Strain in the Shoulder. 

Shonldred Head [among Archers] a sort of Arrow-head between 
blunt and sharp, made with Shoulders. 

Shouldering Piece [Architecture] a Member, otherwise called a 
Jiracket, 

A Showel, a Blind for a Cow's Eyes made of Wood. S, C, 
Shrape, Scrape, a Place baited with Chaff or Corn to intice Birds. 

To Shriek, To Shrike [among Hunters] to cry or make a Noise as a 
Badger does at Rutting-Timo. 

Shrove Mousey Sec Shreio Mou^e. 

* An error for G. schaade. 
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Shrowds [in a SJn'p] those great Ropes, that come from either Side 
of all the Masts, being fastened below to the Ship's Sides by the 
Chains, and aloft oyer the Head of the Masta 

To Shrewd [rcjiy^oon, Sax.] to cover, to shelter. 

To Shrewd [in Husbandry] is to cut off the Head Branches of a 
Tree. 

To Shrub onCf to cudgel or bang him soundly. 

A Shrub [rcjiybe. Sax,] a Dwarf-tree ; also a little sorry Fellow. 

Shrub, Nightshade, a Plant. Solarium, L. 

Shrug, a shrinking up the Shoulders. 

A Shuck, an Husk or Shell, as Bean-Shucks, Bean Shells. S, and 

To Shun, to shove. Siiff, 

To Shunt, to shove. 

To get Shut of a Thing [of j-cea^&an, Sax. of BCktnhtXi, Teut. to separate 
or disjoin] to get rid of, to clear one's self of a Thing. 

Sib [r»b, Sax] Kindred ; hence the Word Gossip, q. d. Kindred of 
God, for a Godfather or Godmother. 

Sibd, a-kin, as No sole siUd, nothing akin. N, C. 

Sibbered,^ Sibberedge [of Sybbe, Sax. Kindred] the Banns of 
Matrimony. Suff. 

Sick, Sike, a little dry Water-Course which is dry in Summer Time. 

N. a 

Sickerly [of securus, L. eicherlirh, Tent] surely. N, C. 

Sidy, surly, moody. Suff. 

Sig [seiche, Teut.] Urine, Chamber-Lie. S. C. 

A Sigpll [Sigillum, L.] a Charm to be worn for curing Diseases, 
averting Injuries, d:c, 

Sigismund [either of Sije, Victory, and CDun*&, Sax. Peace, i. e. one 
who procures Peace, yet so as by Victory ; or as Verategan and Junius, 
of Siege, Tout. Victory, and J^untr, a Mouth, q. d. one who conquers 
his Enemies by good Words or fair Means] a Chiistian Name of Men. 

A Sike, a Quillet or Furrow. C. 

Sile [of Syl, Sax.] Filth, so called because it subsides at the Bottom. 

To Sile [of ryl, Sax. or §ull, L. S. a Threshold] to sit down ; to 
sink or fall to the bottom. N. C, 

Silk Throioer or Throwster, one who winds, twists, and spins or 
throws Silk, in order to fit it for Use. 

1 The suf^x-red is the A.S. suSix-rciden. 

M 2 
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Sill [ryl, Sax, senile F. sohnn, L.] the Threshold of a Door. 

Sillibank, a Sillabub. LincohisL 

Silly [of si'Uiis, L. of (jcXXvc, Gr. a Taunt or Scoff, but SJcinner rather 
of Stiig, Tcut. pious, becauso such are commouly plain-heartod] 
(•implo, foolish. 

SilYeT'tSich'fuufSy SUveT'Stpunse [Law Term] is when a Lawyer brib'il 
by the adverse Party, foigus himself sick or unable to speak. 

SilYer-Sjxjon- Fiend [among Archers] the Head of a sort of Arrow, 
resembling the Head of a Silver Spoon. 

Simila [§cmmcl, Teut.] a !Manchct or white Loaf. 0. L. 

Simnel [of Simila, of St/it^aVi?. ^r. not unlikely of (§lemmel, Teut. 
fine Bread] a Cake or Bun made t)f fine Flour. 

Simpson, tlio Herb Groundsel. Senecio. L. Suff. 

Sinew shrinhind [in Cattle] a Disease. 

A Single [among Iliintern] the Tail of a Buck, Eoe, or any otlier 
Deer. 

To Sip [gippcn, Belg.] to soop a little. 

Sirones, little Pushes in the Palm of the Hand, or Sola of the Foot, 
containing small Insects or Worms. 

Siskin, a Greenfinch, a Bird. 

Size [at the University of Ca1nbridfJe^ is so much Bread or Beer, set 
upon any of the Scholars Names in the Buttery Book, as amoiints to 
the Value of a Farthing, and is noted with the Letter S. 

To Size [at Camhridfjc] to score, as Studtmts do in the Buttery Book, 
which at Oxford is called to hatile, 

Sizer [at Cambridge] a Scholar of the lowest Eank; the same as 
Servitour at Oxford. 

Sizely, nice, proud, coy. N, C, 

Sizzing, Barm or Yest. S. C, 

Skaddle \oi rea^oe, Sax, perhaps of ehabcn, to do Damage or Mischief, 
Tout.] Hurt, Damage ; ravenous, mischievous, 

Skaddons, Embryos of Bees. 

A Skain, Skein [rajene, Sax.] an Irish short Sword. 

A Skain [Escaigae, F.] a Length of Thread, Yarn, ^'c. as it is wound 
ou a Koel. 

Skarfed [Sea Teiin] when one Piece of Timber is let and fastcnd 
into another. 

To Skatch a Wheel, to stop the Wheel of a Cart or W^aggon, by 
putting a Stone or Piece of Woo<l under it. 

Skathy [of rceaiS, Sax.] ravenous, mischievous. iV. C. 
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A Skeel, a Collock. N, C, 

Skeeling, an Isle or Bay of a Barn. Stiff. 

Skeg ; a sort of wild Plum of a reddish Colour, growing in Hedges. 

Skegger [probably of Scea^ja, Sax."] a kind of small Salmon. 

Skegger Trout^ a kind of Fish, or Salmon. 

Skellard, wrapped, cast, become crooked. DerhjAh. 

Skellet [of Esculette, says Dr. TJi. H,] a small Vessel with Feet for 
boiling. 

A Skellmn [gkelm, Belg. achzlm, Teut. and L. S.] a Kogue. 

Skepe, a fiat and broad Basket to winnow Com in. C, See Skip, 

Sketloe [of Scob^d, Sax.] Loss, Harm, Wrong, Prejudice. 

Skew [echeU), Teut. gcheef, L. S.] as to look a skew, to squint or 
lear, to look at contemptuously, or disdainfully. 

To Skid a Wheel, to stop a Wheel of a Waggon at the Descent of a 
HilL s, a 

To Skime, to look a squint, to glee. N, C, 

To Skink [pcencan. Sax. srhenlun, L. S. and Teut.] to serve Drink 
at Table. 

Skinker [of ekcukcr, Dan. ^rhtnckc, Teut.] a Butler or Cup-Bearer. 

A Skip, A Skep, a Basket, but not one to be carried in the Hands. 

S. C. 

A Skip Jack, a pitiful Fellow that skips or scampers up and down, 
a Lacquey. 

A Skip-Kennel, a Foot Boy. 

A Skipper [erhip^Jer, Belg. and L. S.] a Master of a Ship. Dan. 

Skip-Pound [q. d. Ship-Pound'] is the Dividend of a Last of Corn 
ladon in a Smp, and contains from 300 to 400 Ih. 

To Skir, to glide, to move swiftly. Stiakesp. 

Skirret \Scherivule, Ital. Chirriva, Span, or of eugcker-foot, Belg. 
Sugarsweot] the Plant Skirwort, whose Hoot is something like a 
Parsnip, counted a great Dainty, and strengthening Food. 

Skit, a Whim or Fancy. 

Skrow, surly, dogged. Suff. 

To Skua, to go sidelong along ; to waddle. 

Skute [shxx^U, Du.] a little Boat. 

Slab, the outside sappy Plank, sawn off from the Sides of a Timber- 
Troe. 

A Slab, a Puddle. See Slahaj. C. 

Slabby [of dUbbe. Belg.] plashy, full v( Dirt. 
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Slade [Sla'De,^ Sax.] a long, flat rieco or slip of Grouinl. (X 

Slag [dchackc, Teut.] tlio Recrement or Dross of Iron. 

Slam, a Substance in the making of Allum, produced often by the 
over or under calcining it. 

A Slam Fellow [eslanccy ¥,] a tall, slim Fellow. See Slim, 

Slank [probably of erhlaUQC, Teut. a iSnake, because of its Length 
and Sieiidemess] slim, slender ; a Sort of Sea- Wood. 

Slape, slippery. N, C, 

Slape Ale, palo Ale, as opposed to Ale medicated with "Wormwood 
or Scurv3'-Grass, or any other Liquor. 

A Slapel, a Piece, Part, Portion. Suff. 

Slat, a share. C, 

To Slat on, to cast out, or dash against. N. C, 

Slatch [>SVa Ta'm'] is when the middle Part of a Cable or Hope hangs 
slack without tho Ship or in the Water, they say, Ilah up the Slatch 
of the JiojiCf &c. 

To Sleak out the To)ujw\ to put it out by way of Scorn. Chesh^ 

Sleave, a kind of Fi:ih. 

Sleaved, as sleaved Silk, is such as is Wrought fit for Use. 

Sleazy, slight or ill wrought, as some Sorts of Liunen Cloths are. 

Sleek, small Pit Coal. N, a 

To Sleek \L e. to slake] to quench or put out Fire ; also to allay 
Thirst. 

Sled, Sledge [elcbbc, Lelg. schlittcn, T. $lcbc, Ban.] a soi-t of 

Carnage without Wheels, whereon to lay a Plough, or otner weighty 
Things, to bo drawn, or such on which Tiaitor:s are u.sually drawn to 
the Place of Execution ; It signifies also a genteel Caniage without 
Wheels, used by the Nobility and Gentry in cold Climates to divert 
themselves in "\Vinter upon the Snow. 

A Sledge [Sle'Dj,^ Sax.] a Smith's large Hammer, to be used with 
both Hands in beating out Iron on the An\'il. 

To Sleech, to dig up Water. X. C. 

Sleepers [in a S/dji] are those Timbers which lie before and l>ehind 
in the IJottom, their Use being to strengthen and bind fast the 
Timbers called Futtocks and Hungs ; as also to lino out, and mako 
the narrowing of the Floor of the Ship. 

Sleepy-17/;// [in Siclnc] a Disease. 

Sleepy-ff'm/v [Slapijpava, Sax.] a Tomb or Sepulchre. 

To Sleer, to leer or peep at. 

^ An eriui" f«a- A.S. M'l. • An error for A.S. slccge. 
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To Sleet a Dng^ is to set liim at any Thing, as Swine, Sheep, ^c. 
Slick [elicht, Belg. echlicht, Teut. 8h«, Sax,] smooth. 

To Slicken [^Urhte, Belg. erhlickUn, Teut] to smooth or make 
slick. 

Slim, slender. 

Slim [of Schlim, Sax. echlim, Teut.] naughty, crafty. Lhicolnsh, 

A Slink [of sUnk, Belg.] a Cast Calf. 

Slither, slippery. Chauc, 

To Slive [of elaeber, Dan.] to creep, or go about dronishly. 

A Sliverly Fellow^ a subtil, crafty fellow ; a Knave. Lincolnsh, 

Slocker, Slookster, one that enticeth away another Man's Servants. 

Slogarde, Sloth, Sluggislmess. Cli, 

Slops [of 0labbe, Belg.] a wide sort of Breeches worn by Seamen. 

Slops [Sciloppif Ital.] Physical Potions. 

To Slot [of elugtc, Belg. of 0rhlie00en, Teut] to shut a Door. 

Lincolnsh, 

The Slot of a Deer [of dleot, Belg.] a Term among Hunters for the 
View or Print of a Stags Foot in the Ground. 

The Slote of a Ladder or Gate, the flat Step or Bar. N. C. 
A Slottem, A Slattern [elobbe, or glorkcn, Du.] See Slattern, 

Slouch [probably of 0laff, Dan.] a great lubberly Follow, a Country 
Bumpkin. 

Slouching, clownish, awkward in Behaviour. 

Slough [of SI05, hollow, or Luh, Sax, a Lake] a deep and muddy 
Place. 

Slough [probably of Luh, Sax. a Lake] the Damp in a Coal Mine, 
so called because of its Moistness. 

A Slough, a Husk. N, G, 

Slough of a Wild Boar, the Soil or Mire wherein he wallows, or the 
Place in which he lies in the Day-time. 

Slough-<S>/Zver, a Rent formerly paid to the Castle of Wigmore, instead 
of some Days Works in Harvest, performed for the Lord of the Manor. 

Slonth [probably of 6I05, Sax, concave or hollow, q, d, a hollow Skin] 
the Cast Skin of a Snake. 

Slouth [Hunting Term] a Herd or Company, as a Slouth of Bears, 
i. e. a Company of Bears. 

Slouth Hound, See Sluth-Hound, 

Slug [of (gjchlagen, to smite,] a heavy sort of great Gun ; a sort of 
Shot for a Gun. 
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A Slug [of glugijcn, Du. to act slotlifuUy] a Ship that sails heavily j 
also a sort of Snail without a Sholl. 

To Slump, to slip or fall plump down iuto any wet or dirty Place, 
N. C. 

To Slur [elooren, Du.] to draw along unevenly; to soil or dawb; 
to bespatter. 

A Smack [Smsec, Sax. emaerk, Belg. echvxnck, L. S 0maett, Dan.] 

a Taste, Kelish, Smattering. 

A Smack [echmat^, Tout.] an eager Kiss with a Xoise made by the 
Lips. 

A Smackering [schmaakeit, L. S.I a longing for, or being desirous 

of, as to have a smackering after a Thing. 

A Smacking- Cot7(?, a Coachman. Cant. 

Smallage, a wholsome Herb often put into Broth. Apium, L. 

Smart, brisk, quick, witty, biting, sharp, violent. 

To Smartle axcay^ to waste away. X. C. 

Smelling Cheats a Garden or !Nosegay. Cant. 

A Smelt [Smelt, Sax. Dan.'] a Fish. 

Smeth, an Ointment to take away Hair. 

To Smicker [Smepcian, Saxi\ to look amorously or wantonly. 

Smicket,! a Woman's Sliift. 

Smiter, an Arm. Cant. 

Smiting [of rmittan. Sax. to infect] infectious. Lincolnsh, 

Smiting Line [in a Ship] is a small Line fastened to the Missen Yard 
Arm, which servos to loosen the Missen Sail, without striking down 
the Yard ; for being pulled hard, it breaks all the Eope Yarns with 
which the Sail was furled ; whence 

Smite the Missen [Sea Phrase] is to pull that Hope, that the Sail 
may fall down. 

Smoke Farthings^ an yearly Kent anciently paid for the Customary 
Dues, offered by the Inhabitant of a Diocese at WhiUuntide^ when 
they made their Processions to the Mother or Cathedral Church. 

Smoke Silver, Smoke Penny, Money fonnerly paid to the Ministers 
of several Parishes instead of Tithe-Wood. 

Smopple, brittle ; as smopple Wood, smopple Pie-Crust, ^e. N. C. 

Smut [emetic, Belg. echmuU, Teut.] the Soot of a Chimney; also 
a Disease in Com. 

Snack, Share ; as, to go Snacks with one. 

Snacket, a Hasp for a Casement 

1 The diminutive of $mx>ck. 
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A Snog [0chnecke, Teut.] a Snail. Sujg^. 

A Snag, a Knot, Knob, or Bunck Stiff, 

Snaggle Toothed [of gchnable, Teut. a Beak, or nagcl, Teut a Nail] 
having the Teeth standing out 

Snake- TFeari, an Herb, otherwise called Adders-wort and Bistort. 
Biatorta^ L. 

A Snap, a sort of Noise ; also a Morsel or Bit ; also a kind of Fishing 
for Pike. 

A Merry Snap [of ^na^xir, Teut. chearful, or Jcnapa, Sax, a Boy, 
because they are merry] a merry Fellow. 

To Snap [of schnnyptn, Teut. to make a sudden Motion or Catch 
with one's Mouth, as Dogs do when any Thing is thrown to them, or 
Fishes at the Bait;] to check. N. C, 

Snaped, nipped with Cold, spoken of Fruits and Herbs. N. C. 

To Snare, to prune Timber Trees. 

The Snat, the burnt Wick or Snuff of a Candle. K C. 

Snatch Block [in a Ship] a groat Block or PuUy, having a Shiver, 
cut through one of its Cheeks, for the ready receiving in of any Rope ; 
it is chiefly used for the Fall of the Winding Tackle, which is let into 
the Block, and then brought to the Capstan. 

To Snathe [of erhnciben, Teut. to cut] to prune Trees. N. C. 

Snead, Sneath, the Handle of a Scythe. C. 

Sneaks, Sneaksby, a sneaking sorry Fellow, who scarce dare shew 
his Head ; a miserly, niggardly Person, 

To Sneap, to check or chide. N. C. 

Sneap'd, beaked, billed, i. e. having Bills or Beaks, as meap^d Birds. 
Spenc, 

Snecket of a Door, a String that draws up the Latch. N. C. 

Sneezing-Potr(/er [nieec-palb^r, T.] Snuft 

Sneezing- Wort, an Herb so called from its Faculty of causing one to 
sneeze. Ptarmiai. L. 

Snell [gnell, Du, 0rhnell, Teut. Isnel, F. swift and nimble] a Name. 

Snever, slender. N, G, 

A Snever Spawt, a slender Stripling. N. (7. 

To Snicker, To Snigger, to laugh privately, to laugh in one's Sleeve. 

To Snite [srhcntzjCtt, Teut. engbtr, Dan,] to blow the Nose. 

Snithe-Wind [of Sm^&an, Sax. to cut, of drhnetbjen and toinb, Teut.] 

a cutting Wmd. LincolnaTu 

To Snittle [of Sni^&an, Sax, ^rknitzelcn, to cut in Pieces, Teut.] to 
cut, to kilL 
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Snod, noat, handsomo. N, C. 

Snogly, handsomely ; as snofflt/ geer'd, handsomely dress'd. N. C. 

Bnog-Malt, smooth, with few Combs. 

To Snook, to lie lurking for a Thing. 

BnoW' Apple, a kind of Apple. 

To Snub [of enuffe, Belg.] to sop ; also to take one up sharply ; to 
koop unaer or in Subjection. 

Snubs, Knots in Wood. Sjyen, 

A Snndge [of Smcan, Sax. to creep] an old Curmudgeon or close-fisted 
Fellow, a creeping Follow. 

To Snndge along [of eniger, Dan. or Smean, Sax, to creep along! 
to walk looking downward, and poring, as though the Head was full 
of Business. 

To Snnggle, to lie close together. 

Snnrl, a Eheum or Cold in the Head. N, C. 

SnnslL, Snuff. 

Bnut-Nosed, flat-nosed. 

A So, A Soa [of Seau, F. a Pail or Bucket] a Tub with two Ears to 
carry on a Staff. N. 0. 

Soam, an Horse Load. W, C. Sec Seam, 

Soarage [in Falco7iri/] the first Year of a Hawk's Ago. 

BOQX-Hawk [with Falconers] a Hawk so called from the first taking 
her from the Eyrie^ till she has moVd or cast her Feathers. 

A Sock, a Plough-share. N. C, 

Socket [souchettey F. a Trunk or Stalk] Part of a Candlestick ; also 
a Piece of Metal at the Bottom of a Pike, Halbort, <fcc. 

Socoine [Old Diw Tenn"] a Custom of Grinding at the Lord's Mill. 

Bond Socoine, is when the Tenants are bound to grind at the Lord's 
Mill. 

Love Socoine, is when they do it freely out of Love to their Lord. 

To Soil Milky to cleanse or strain it N. C. 

A Soil-i^/^/2, a straining, S^c, Dish. 

To take Soil [Hunt, Term\ to run into the Water, as a Deer when 
close pursued. 

To Soil, to dung, muck, dirty, foul. 

Soka, Soke [rocnea, Sax,'] the Privilege of Tenants excused from 
Customary Impositions ; the Territory in which the chief Lord exer- 
cised his Liberty of keeping Courts within his own Territory or Juris- 
diction ; a Quit-Eent or Payment made to the Lord by his Tenant for 
acting in the QuaHty of a Sockman or Freeholder, 
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Soike-Iieevej the Rent-Gatherer in the Lord's Soke. 
Sokeinanry, the free Tenure, or holding Land by Soccuge. 
Soker, a Toper, a hard Drinker. 

Sole of the Feet [in a Horse] is, as it woro, a Plate of Horn, which 
encompassing the Flesh, covers the whole Bottom of the Foot. 

Solen [SwXiy, Gr.lan oblong, hollow Chirurgical Machine, in which a 
broken Leg, or Thigh is placed ; a Cradle. 

Sool, Sowl, any Thing eaten with Bread. N. G, 

Soon, the Evening. N, C. 

Soop, Soup [Soupe, F. ^iippe, Teut.] Pottage, especially made after 
the French Way. 

To Soop up. See Stq^ up. 

Sope Wort, an Herb which puts forth jointed Stalks with Leaves 
like Plantain. ' Suponariay L. 

Sore [among Hunters] a Male Deer in its fourth Year. 0. 

Sore a Cold, very cold. C. 

Sore Age [among Hunters] the first Year of every Hawk. 

Sore Hawli, a Hawk is so called from the first taking her from the 
Eyry, till she has mew'd or cast her Feathers. 

Sorel [among Hunters] a Male Fallow Deer of three Years old. 

Soring \ Hunting Term] the Footing of a Hare when she is in th& 
open Field. 

Sorrage, the Blades of Green Corn, Wheat, Rye, Barley, <{r. 

Sorrance, any Disease or Sore that happens to Horses. 

Sorrel [Sujie, Sax.] a Herb of a pleasant sharp Taste used in Sallads. 
Aceiosa, L. 

Sorrel [sor, sore, and soret, F. sauritto, Ital.] a reddish Colour in 
Horses. 

A Soss, a mucky Puddle. X. C. 

Sospiro [in Mustek BooJcs] a little character called a Rest ItaL 

Sotliale, an Entertainment anciently made by Bailiffs, to those of 
their Hundred for Gain. 

SoxH-Foot, ^[oncy paid the Priest at the Opening of a Grave. 

Soulesceat, a Legacy anciently bequeathed at Death by our zealous 
Auccstors to the Parish Priest, instead of any Tithes that might be 
I'orgottou. 

Soul-J/«5i? Cakes, Cakes given to the Poor on All Souls Day. 
Sound, Sounder [among Hunters] a Herd or Company of Swine. 
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Sousee [in Coohrri/] a Jolly made of Hogs Ears and Feet, sliced and 
stewed in Vinegar and Sugar. F, 

Souse, the Ofifal of Swine. 0, 

Sonter [of Sutor, L.] a Cobler. Ch, 

Southern- TFoo(?, a Plant. Ahrotanam, L. 

Sow Bacl^d Horses [among Farriers'] such as have straight Ribs, but 

good Backs. 
Bow-Bread, an Herb. Ct/damen, L. 
Sow-Thistle, an Herb. SoncJius, L. 
To Sowl one hy the Ears, is to pluck one by the Ears. Llueolmh. 

Sowlegrove, the Month of Fcbruarf/, so called by those of South 
]Valea. 

A Spade [of Spado, L.] one that is geldeJ, cither a ^[an or Be<ist. 

A Spade, A Spayad [Skinner inclines to derive it of espava,^ F.] a 
Deer of three Years old. 

Cuffing Spade, a Tool with which they cut Hay-recks or Corn-Mows; 
also one of the Figures on Part of a Pack of Cards. 

Spadiers, Labourers who dig in the Mines in Cornwall, 

Spalles [of espaulcs, 0. F.] Shoulders. Sjyenc, 

Spalls [of 0|jsiItett, Tout, to cleave] Chips of Wood. 

To Span a Child, to wean it. N, C See Spene. 

Span new, very new, that was never worn or used. 5. C 

Spancel, a Eope to tie a Cow*s hind Legs. C 

Spanish Pick-Toofhs, an Herb. 

To Spank [of ryan,* Sax^ to slap with the open Hand. 

Spanking, large, jolly, Spruce, as a siKinldng Lastt. 

Spanner, the Lock of a Carbine or Fusee. 

Spar [among Miners] Stones like Gems found in Lead Klines. 

Spars, the Spokes of a Spinning-Wheel. 

To Spare a Game Cock, is to breathe him, to embolden him to fight. 

Sparing [among Cock fighfers] the fighting a Cock with another to 
breathe W. 

Sparklsh, fine, spruce, genteel, gay, gallant. 

To Sparre, To Spar [of rpynian, Sax.] to search out by the Track, to 
ask, enquire, to ciy at the Market-plucx). 

Sparrow-Grass. Sec Asparagus, 

Sparth, a double Ax or Spear. 0. 

Spat, the Spawn of Oysters ; also a sort of Mineral Stone. 

1 But Skinner has espave ; it is not an allied word 
' Misprint for span. 
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Bj^sXter-dasJieSy a sort of light Boots without Shoes. 

A Spant, a Youth. N, C, 

A Spaw, a Spring of Water passing thro' the Mineral, receiving its 
Tincture. 

To Spawl [epe^toen, Du. gpitm, Teut.] to spit. 

To Spay [of spado, L.] to castrate a Female. 

Speal [prohahly of 0ptUe, Teut. a Spindle for Spinning] a Splinter. 

Specht [gperht, Teut.] a Bird. 

Speed, a Distemper, incident to young Cattle. 

Speedwell, the Herb FIuelHn, Veronica, L. 

Speeking up of the Ordnance [in Gunnery] is when a Quoin is 
fastened with Spikes close to the Breach of the Carriages of the Great 
Guns, to keep thom close to the Ship's Sides. 

A Speer, a Chimney-Post. N. C. 

To Spell [Sea Terni] to let go the Sheets and Bowlings of a Sail, 
and to brace the Weather Brace, that the Sail may lie loose to the 
Wind. 

To do a Spell [Sea Phrase] is to do any Work by Turns in a short 
Time, and then leave it. 

To give a Spell [Sea Phrase] is to be ready to work in such a one's 
Boom. 

Fresh Spell [Sea Term] is when fresh Men come to work, especially 
when the Kowers are relieved with another Gung. 

Spelt [gp^liz^,^ T.] a sort of Corn. 

Spene, a Cow's Teat or Pap. 

Spice, Raisins, Plums, Figs, and such like Fruit. Yorksh, 

Spicknel, an Herb, otherwise called Mew, Baldmoneij and Beai^wori- 
Meum, 

Spiggot [of 0pif ker, Du.] a Stopple for a Tap. 

Spikes, Speeks [of spica, L. an Ear of Corn] which is sharp or 
pointed at the End, large, long Iron Nails with flat Heads, used to 
fasten Planks or Timbers. 

Spiked [among Sailors] the Touch-Hole of a Gun is said to be spiked , 
when Nails are purposely driven into it, so that no use can be made 
of it by an Enemy. 

A Spill, a small Gift in Money. 
To Spill, to die, to perish. Chauc, 

* An error for G. spelz. 
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Spnnge [among Farriers] that Part of a Horses Shoe next the Heel. 

To Spunge upon, to eat or drink at the Cost of another without 
Invitation. 

Spunging-^Tousd, a Victualing-honso where Persons arrested for Debt 
are kept for some time, either till they agree with their Adversary, or 
are removed to a closer Confinement. 

Spunk, Touchwood, half rotten wood, Match for Guns ; also a Sub- 
stance which grows on the sides of Trees. 

Spurge [espurge, F.] a Plant; the Juice of which is so hot and 
corroding, that it is called Devils Milk, which being dropped upon 
Warts eats them away. Tithymalua, L. 

Spnrge-^ajr, a kind of Shrub. 

Spnrget, a Peg or Piece of Wood to hang any thing upon. N. C, 

To Spnrk up, to spring up strait, to brisk up. S, C, 

Spnrkets [of a Ship'] are the Spaces between the upper and low<»r 
Futtocks, or compassing Timbers, or betwixt the Timbers called 
Bungs on the Ships Sides, afore and aft, above and below. 

Spurre-TFay, a Horse-way thro' a Man's Ground, which one may 
ride in by Eight of Custom. 0. 

Spurry, a sort of Herb. Spergula, L. 

A Squab, a soft stuffed Cushion, or Stool ; also a thick fat Man or 
Woman. 

A Squab Rahhit, Chiclten, &c. one so young as scarce fit to bo eaten. 

To Squat, to bruise or make flat by letting fall. Sussex, 

Squeaker, a Bar-Boy. Cant 

Squib [in a Gaming House] a sort of Puff of a lower Rank, who has 
half the Salary the Puff has, given him to play. 

A Squill [sqnille, F. squUla, L.] a Sea Onion, a Physical Herb. 

To Squirm, to move very nimbly about, spoken of an Eel. S, C, 

To Squitter [probably of grhcrtcre, Belg. q. d. scatter, or skitter'] to 
void the Excrement with a Noise. 

Squitter [with Tinners] the Dross of Tin. 

To Stack [spoken of a IIorse\ to stumble, as this Horses Leg stacls, 

A Staddle, a Mark or Impression made by any Thing lying upon it. 

N. C. 

StaddleB, young tender Trees. See Stadils. 

Staddles, the Marks of the Small Pox. N, C, 

A Staff of Cocks [among Cock-fighters] a Pair of Cockf. 

Staff- Trc^, a sort of Bush which holds its Leaves in Wintt r, 

Stag-J5^tv7 [in Horses] a Disease, a Palsey in the Jaw. 
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Stagg^ard [among Hunters] a young Male Deer of four Years old, of 
the Bed I>eer Kind. 

Staggers [in Horseg] a Disease, somewhat of the Xature of the 
Vertigo. 

Stake, a small Anvil used hjr Smiths. 

To Stale [dtale, Belg. stalltn, Teut] to piss ; spoken of Cattle. 

Stale [dtalle, Bel<?. but Seallger derives it of Stahidurrh, L. a Stable, 
because when Horses come into a Stable, they usually stale] the 
Urine of Cattle. 

Stale fSrele, Sax. sittl, L. S.] a Handle ; also the Bound step of a 
Ladder. 

Stales [8rala, Sax,] Theft, Tricks. Spene, 

Stalkers, a sort of Fishing-Xets. O. 

Stalking- ^e^ije, an artificial Hedge, used by Fowlers, to hide them 
from being seen by their Game. 

Stalking- //ortf6, a Horse made use of in Tunnelling for Partridges ; 
a Person employed as a Tool to bring about a Business ; a Thing used 
for a Pretence. 

To Stall, to put into a Still ; ako to glut or cloy. 

Stall- J^o^i/, a sort of FLsher Boat. 

A Stall Wimper, a Bastard. Cant 

Stalling Keriy a Broker's, or any House that receives stolen Goods. 
Cant. 

To Stamflesh, to Cant Cant, 

Stammel, a great flouncing Mare ; an overgrown bouncing Wench. 

Stamwood, the Boots of Trees grubb'd up. C, 

Stampers, Shoes or Carriers. Cant. 

Stamps, Legs. Cant. 

Standard- (7ra«9, a sort of Herb. 

Standing Part of the SJieet \Sea Term] is that Part which is made 
fast to a Eing at the Ship's Quarter. 

Standing-L(/ifjf [in a Shij)] the Lifts for the Sprit-sail Yard. 

StOJldhLg-Ropes [in a SIiip] are those which do not run in any Block, 
but are set taut, or lot slack, as Occasion servos, as Sheet Stays, Back 
Stays, &c. 

Standing Part of a TacJde is the End of the Eope where the Block 
is soiz'd or fastoued. 

Standish [of Stan'D and Dish] a standing Inkhom-glass, &c for a 
Table. 
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Stang [rtanx, Sax. ^taitje, Teui gigtattj, C. Br.] a Cowl-Sta£E. 
■^, c. 

A Stank, a Dam or Bank to stop Water. S, C, 

Star of Bethlehem, a Plant 

Star-Board [rteojibop'D, Sax,"] the Right-hand Side of a Ship or Boat. 

Star-TFor^, an Herb. Sidlaria, L. 

Starch- TTor/, an Herb. Antirrhinum, L. 

A Stare [r^j\, Sax, §innx, Teut.] a Starling, a Bird kept for 
Whistling. 

Stark [of §tarr, stiff, Teut] stiff, weary. N, O. 

A Start [Belg. <§;teert, L. S.] a long Handle of any thing ; a TaiL 

N, a 

Startish, somewhat apt to start 

Startup, a sort of high Shoe. 

Statute Staple, a Bond or Eecord, acknowledged before the Mayor, 
and one of the Constables of the Staple ; by Virtue of which Bond the 
Creditor may immediately haye Execution upon the Debtor's Body, 
Laud and Goods. 

To Stave [prob. of dtotoje, Belg.] to beat to Pieces, as a Ship, Barrel 
Cask, &C, 

Cart Staves, those that hold the Cart and the Raers together, which 
make the Cart's Body. 

Stavers [in a Horse] the Staggers. 

Staves-ilcre, an Herb. Staphya agria, L. 

Stawd, stowed. N. C. 

Stays [in a Ship] are Ropes which keep the Mast from falling aft. 

The Steale [of gtwl, L. S. gtiel, Teut] the Handle of any thing. 

N. C. 

Stee, a Ladder. N. C, 

To Steem, to bespeak a thing. N. C. 

A Steenkirk, a iNeckcloth.^ 

Steep Tubs [at Sea] Vessels for watering Beef, or Fish. 

SteepingB, a sort of Gold Coin. 

Steeve [Sea Term] the Bow sprit of a Ship is said to Steeve, when it 
does not stand upright, or strait enough forwards. 

Steeving, is stowing Cotton or Wool, by forcing it with Screws. 

A Steg, a Gander. N. C. 

' See The Spectator, no. 129. 

N 
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To Stem, to bespeak a thing. N. G, 

Step and Leap, one of the 7 Airs or Artificial Motions of a Horse. 

Step [in a SJitp] that Piece of Timber whereon the Masts or Cai^stans 
do stand at bottom ; any Piece of Timber having the Foot of another 
Timber standing upright fixed into it. 

Stem [IIu7ifing Term] the Tail of a Grey liound, or Wolf. 

A Stem CJiase [Sea Term] is when one Ship pursuing another, 
follows the chased a-stern, oiroctly upon one Point of the Compass. 

Btem-Fiiffi [of a Ship] a fastening of Hopes, tjv. behind the Stem, to 
which a Cable or Hawser may be brought or fixed, in order to hold 
hor Stem fast to a Wharf. 

Stew, a Place to keep Fish in :ilive for present use. 

A Stickler [of r^^can, Sax, &c. to cleave to] a busy Body in publick 
Affairs, a zealous Person. 

A Stiff Quean, a lusty Wench. N, C, 

Stifle Joint [of a Horse] the first Joint and bending next the Buttock 
and above the Thigh. 

Stifled Horsey whose Leg Bone is put out, or the Joint much hurt. 

Stiles [with Joyners] the upright Pieces which go from the Bottom 
to the Top in any Wainscot. 

Stingo, a sort of Drink in Yorhthire. 

A Stint, a Bound, a Limit. 

Stipony, a sort of sweet Liquor. 

Stirk, Stork [Styjic, Sax,] a young Steer, Ox, or Heifer. Lajieask. 

Stirrup [in a >$////>] is a Piece of Timber put under the Keel, when 
some iWt of it is lost or beaten oS. 

Stitch- IFor^, an Herb good against Stiches and Pains in the Side. 
Cin'i/ojthyUus holosteus yhiber, L. 

Stithe [of Stith, Sax, gtciff, Teut.] strong, stiff, as Siiihe Cheese, 

N, a 

Stithy [of 8tith, Sax.] a Smith's Anvil ; also a Disease in Oxen. 

Stittie-2?ac^- [etirhling, Teut.] a little sort of Fish. 

Stiven, Stemnes?. N. C, 

Stives, Stews, where lewd Women prostitute themselves. 

Stoaked, stocked or stopped. 

Stoaker, one who looks after the Fire in a Brewhouso. 

A Stoat [8tut, Sax,] a Stallion Horse ; also a Sort of Rat 

Stock [8tocce, Sax, gtcrk, L. S. and Teut.] the Trunk or Stem of a 
Tree ; a Fund of Money ; Part of a Tally struck in the Exchequer. 
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Stock [of Cards] the Cards not dealt. 

Stock-Dovey a Fowl. 

Stock-Drawers, Stockings. Cant, 

Stocken Apples, a Fruit much esteemed in Cyder Countries. 

Btock-Fish [etorkbish, Belg. 0t0rkff0rh, Teut.] a Sort of Fish dried 
in Frosty Air without being Salted. 

Stock-Gill ijlower, a Plant, of which there are various Sorts both 
single and double. 

A Btolj-Hoiisef a cluttered dirty House, Suff, 

To Stomach [siomachariy L.] to be angry, to resent a Thing. 

Stono-Breaky Crop, Wart, [Stmetop, Sax,] several Sorts of Herbs, 

Stone Crai/y a Distemper in Hawks. 

BtOJLO-Falcony a sort of Hawk, which build her Nest in Rocks. 

Stone of Wool lHh, Stone of Beef, at Londouy Sib, in Hereford- 
shire 12/6. Stone of Glass, blh, of Wax %lh. 

Stood, cropt. N, C, as Sheep are said to be Stood, whose Ears are 
cropt ; and Men who wear their Hair very short. 

Stock, a Shock of Com of 12 Sheaves. 

Stooming [of Wine] is putting Bags of Herbs or other Ingredients 
in it. 

To Stoop [among Falconers] a Hawk is said to stoop, when being 
upon her Wing she bends down violently to strike the Fowl. 

A Stoop [Stoppa, Sax,] two Quarts. 

Stopple [0t0p0el, Teut.] a Stopper of a Cask, Bottle, ^c, 

StorkB-Bill [0t0rrh-6rhnabel, T.] an Herb ; also an Instrument used 
by Surgeons. 

A Stote [Sto't), Sax,] a young Horse or Bullock. N, C, 

Stovel, Straw or Fodder for Cattle. 

A Stonnd, a little while. Suff. 

Stouts, Shocks or Brunts. 0. 

Stow !/our Wit ids, speak warily. Ca7it, 

Stowers, Shocks or Brunts. 0. 

Stowk [perhaps of gtcck, a Stick, T,] a Handle to any Thing. (7. 

Stowr, a Hedge-Stake ; also the Bound of a Ladder. 

Straicks [in Gunnery] are Plates of Iron which serve for the Rounds 
of a Wheel of a Gun Carriage. 

A Strain, a violent Extortion of the Sinews beyond their Strength ; 
a Sprain. 

N 2 
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To Stram [Falconry] a Hawk is said to Strain, when she catches at 
any thing. 

A Strain [among Hunters] the View or Track of a Deer. 

Straits, a narrow Kersey Cloth. 

A Streak [^treek, L. S. Strirh, Teut.] the Line or Track which a 
Wheel or any Thing else loaves behind it. 

Strake [in a Ship] a Seam between two Planks. 

A Strand [among Sailors] a Twist of a Eope. 

Strandy [8ix)ken of Children] restive, passionate. 0, 

Strangles, a Disease in Horses, attended with the running at the 
Noso. 

Strangle Weed, a kind of Herb. 

Strap [in a Shi])] is a Rope which is spliced about any Block, and 
made with an Eye to fasten it any where on Occasion. 

Strap [among Surgeons] is a sort of liand to stretch out Members in 
the setting of broken or disjointed Bones, 

Strapping, huge, lusty, bouncing. 

Straw- TForm [§troh-8Etnrm, Teut.] a sort of Insect. 

A Stray, a Beast taken wandring from ite Pasture. 

Street-G^«ycZ, the Sum of 21*. antiently paid by every Tenant of the 
Manor of Cholington, in Sussex^ to the Lord, for his going out, and 
returning into it. 

Stretchers [in a Boat] those wooden Staves which the Rowers set 
their Feet against. 

Stride [8tpi^e, Sax,] two Steps, or a Measure of five Foot. 

A Cock*8 Stride [SJcinner derives it of p:pin'i>. Sax. of r*P»nan, Sax. 
to procreate] the Tread of a Cock in an Egg ; also the wide Step of a 
Cock. 

The Strig, the Foot-stalk of any Fruit. Suff, 

A Strike [^tr^irhe, Teut.] a Strickle to measure Com, ^c. also a 
Measure containing four Fecks. 

A Strike [of Fhix] as much as is heckled at one Handful. 

String that Lamprey [in Carving] cut it up. 

Strmg-Halt [in Horses] a sudden twitching up the hinder Leg. 

Strokal, an Iron Instrument used in making Glass. 

Strom, an Instrument to keep the Malt in the Fat. N. C. 

Strude, Stroce, a Stock of Breeding Marcs. 

Stmnt, a Tail or Rump, especially of a Horse. N. C. 

Stmnted Sheep, Sheep with their Tails cut off. 
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StrnshingSy Oats. N, C. 

Stmt, Stront [at Bristol in England] an Hoop-Petticoat. 

A Stub [Stybbe, Sox. §tobbt, Belg. Stipes^ L.] a Stump or Stock of 
a Tree, &€. 

Stubbed, short and T^ell set. 

StubbednesBy the being short and thick. 

Stubbing [in Husbandry] the pulling Shrubs, Broom, ^c. out of 
Land. 

A Stuokling, an Apple-pasty or Pye. Suff. 

Stufiiet, a Posnet or Skillet. Suff. 

A Stull, a Luncheon; a great Piece of Bread, Cheese, or other 
Victuals. Essex, 

Stulm, a Shaft to draw Water out of a Mine. 

Stum, the Flower of Wine, set a Working. 

To Stum, to put Ingredients in Wine decayed, to revive it, and make 
it brisk. 

To Stump [^tamper, Dan. §tttmpffen, Teut.] to cut off a Stump ; 
also to brag or boast. 

A Stumper, a Boaster or Braggcr. 

Stunt [Srunra, Sax,] a Fool ; sullen, angry. Lincolnsh, 

Stupes [with Surgeons] Pledgets of Tow, ^.•. dipped in hot Liquors, 
to be applied to the Parts affected. 

Sturk [S^nc, Sax,] a young Ox or Heifer. 

To Sturken, to grow, to thrive. N. C. 

Sturry, inflexible, sturdy, stiff. S, G. 

To Sturt, to straggle. O. 

Stut [8tut, Sax,] a Gnat. 0. 

Suckers of Trees [in Husbandry] unprofitable Shoots, which spring 
out of the Boot or Side o£ the Stock. 

Suokstone, a Sea Lamprey, a FisL 

Suds [of nero'Den, sodden, of r^o^on, Sax, to boil] the soapy Liquor 
in which Cloaths are washed. 

Sug, an Insect called a Sea-Flea. 

To Sug [sugerey L.] to soak in Water. 

Suit Silver [in the Honour of Clun in Shropshire] a Rent paid by 
the Freeholders, to excuse them from Appearance at the Courts Baron. 

Sull, a Plough. W. a 

Bull PaddlCf a Tool to cleanse the Plough from the Clods of Earth. 
W.C. 
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Snmage, Sammage, a Toll paid for Horse Carriage ; also an Horse 
Load. 

Sninmer [q. d. tral« mmmaria^ L.l a main Piece of Timber that 
supports a Building, an Architraye oetwoon two Pillars. 

Summer tifiult [Soubresault, F.] a Feat of Activity shown by » 
Tumbler. 

To Summer Stir, to fallow or till Land in the Summer. C. 

Summer Tree [Architect.] a Beam full of Mortises for the Joists to 
lie in. 

Sundew, an Herb. Eos Silos. L. 

Super Statuto de York, &c. a Writ lying against one who uses 
Victualling either in Gross or by Eotail, in a City or Borough Town, 
during the Time he is Mayor. 

Sushin, a sort of old Corn. 

To Sury, to assure, to ensure. 

Swab, a Cod of Beans. 

Swabber, an inferior Officer on boanl a Ship of War, whose Office is 
to take care that the Ship be kept clean. 

A Swache, a Tally. N. C. 

A Swad [probably of SpeUcle, Sax. a Swathe] a Peascod Shelly or 
Peascod with a few or small Pease in it 

To Swaddle [rpe«an, Six.] to wrap up with Swathing-bands; also 
to bang or cudgel, to drub. 

To Swag [rpexan, Sax. to sound, 0rhtDitncken, Tcui to vacillate] to 
force or bear downwards, as a Weight does, to hang down. 

A Swag, a Shop. Cant, 

Swainmote, Swanimote, a Court touching Forest Matters, held thrice 
a Year, the Verdurers being Judges. 

To Swale [rpaelan, Sax,] to bum, to waste, or blaze away like a 
Candle, &c. 

Swale, windy, bleak, cold. N, C, 

Swallet, Water breaking in upon the Tin Miners at their Work. 

Swallow-T<//7 [in Joinery and CarjTcntrt/] a particular way of fasten- 
ing together two Pieces of Timber, so strongly that they cannot fall 
asunder. 

Swallow Wort, an Herb noted for its Virtue in resisting Poison. 
Asclepias, L. 

Swang, a green Swarth or Furrow amidst ploughed Land« N. C. 

1 In no way allied to Lat. summtu; but from O.F. s&mier, that which 
KupjK)rts a burden, from tpme, Qk. cdy/ia, a burden. See Summer-tree, 
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A Swang, a marshy Place, or Part of a Pasture overflow'd with 
Water. N. C. 

A Swank [at Bocklng in Essex] that Remainder of Liquor at the 
Bottom of a Tankard, Pot or Cup, which is just sufficient for one 
Draught ; which is not accounted good Manners to divide with the 
Left Hand Man, and according to the Quantity is called either a largo 
or little Swank. 

Swash [probably of WiiXSfchtxt, Teut. to wash] a Stream or Puddle 
of Water. 

Swath, Swarth [8weiSele,^ of 8welSan, Sax, to roll up or make into 
Bundles, stnatitilc or stoatit, Belg.] Grass or Corn as it is laid in Bows 
by the Mower from the Scythe. Kent, 

A Swathe [Swe^ele, Sax, gtoable, Belg.] a Roller or Swaddling Band 
for young Children. 

Swathe, Calm. K C. 

A Swathe Dank, a Swarth of new mown Grass or Com. N, C. 

To Swattle awayy to waste. N. C. 

To Sweal a Hog, to singe him. C, 

Sweamish, squeamish ; modest. K. C. 

Sweath, the same as Swarth, Cant, 

To Sweb, to swoon. N, C, 

Sweep [of the SJu'p] the Mould where she begins to compass at the 
Bung-Heads; the Semicircular or oval Line made by Compasses, 
Hand, or any Motion, or Vibration. 

Sweep [among Alchymlsts] a refining Furnace. 

Sweep Net, a sort of Fishing Net. 

Sweepage, a Crop of Hay in a Meadow. 

Sweeping {Sea TerTJi] is dragging along the Ground, at the Bottom 
of the Sea with a three fluked Grapnel to find some Cable that is split 
from an Anchor. 

Swelled Fizzle, a Disease in Horses. 

To Swelter [8wolta«, Sax, to die, Swalan, Sax, to enflame, gtoelte, 

Belg. to faint, 8wol«i5, Sax. Heat] to broil with excessive Heat. 

Sweltry [of 8wole«, Sax, Heat] extremely hot. 

Swepe, Swipe, an Engine having Cross Beams to draw up with. 

Swerd, the Superficies of the Ground with Grass.^ 

Sweven [Sweden, Sax, of 0chtDtbeu, to hover, Teut.] a Dream. C, 

Swifting of a SJiip [Sea Tenn'] encompassing her Gun Wale round 
with Bones, to strengthen her in stress of Weather ; to bring her 
a ground upon a Careen. 

^ The A.S. word is noa^u, * i.e. sward, as in green-sicard. 
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Swifting [of the Capstan Barsj is straining a Eopo all around the 
outer end of the Capstan Bars, in order to strengthen, and make them 
to bear all alike and together, when the Men heaye or work at them. 

Swifting tJie Mads, is a particular Manner of easing and strengthen- 
ing them when a Ship is either brought a ground or on a Careen. 

To Swilker Ore, to dash over. N. C. 

Swill Bowlf a lusty Toper. 

Swill, Hog wash. G. 

Swill, a Washing Tub with three Feet ; also a Shade or Shadow. 
8. C, 

Swill Plough, a Billing or Child born when the Parents are old. 0. 

Swine Grue, Swine Erne, Swine Hiill, a Swine Sty or Hog Sty. C. 

Swine Greun [of (Sraun, Dan. the Nose] a Swine's Snout N. C. 

Swine Pipe, a Bird of the Thrush Kind. 

Swipper, nimble, quick. N. C. 

To Swizzen, to singe. N, G. 

Swole-Hot, sultry hot 0. 

A Swoling [of Land^ as much as one Plough can till in a Year, a 
Hide of Land ; but some say an uncertain Quantity.^ 

To Swoop [among FowJer8\ to fly down hastily and catch up with 
the Talons, as Birds of Prey do. 

To Swop. See to Swap, 

Sword-Grass [0rhtDtr]bt-Qra00, Teut] a kind of Sedge. 

Sword Sleiper [g. d. 6rhtDer!bt-0rhUiffer, Teut i. e. Sword-grinder] 
a Sword-Cutier. N, C. 

To Sworl [0chnnrren, Teut] to snarl, as a Dog does. Stiff, 

Syder, a sort of Drink made of the Juice of Apples. 



T A 

'I'ab, the Latchet of a Shoe. N. G, 

Tabby Italibi^ tahino, ItaL tabaia, F.J a sort of waved or watered 
Silk. 

Tabem [of tahema, L.] a Cellar. N. C. 

A Tach [of Attache, a fixing, F.] a Hook, Buckle or Grasp. 

^ A.S. ndung, lit 'a ploughing' ; from sulh, a plough. 
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Taches, Pranks. 0. 

To Tack [of attacker, F.] to sew slightly, or join together. 

A Tack, a small Nail. 

To Tack about [Sea Phrase] is when the Ship's Head is to be brought 
about, so as to lie a contrary Way. 

Tacks [in a Sliip] Eopes for carrying forward the Clews of the Sails, 
to make them stand close by & Wind. 

Tag [of attache, F.] a Point of a Lace ; also a young Sheep. Kent. 

Tail, a Tally or Piece of Wood cut into Kotches. 

Kentish long Tails, the Kentish Men are said to have had Taild for 
some Generations; by way of Punishment, as some say, for the 
Kentish Pagans abusing Atistin the Monk and his Associates, by 
beating thorn, and opprobriously tying Fish Tails to their Backsides ; 
in reyenge of which, such Appendants ^ew to the Hind parts of all 
tiiat Generation : But the Scene of this lying Wonder was not in Kent, 
but at CemCt in Dorsetshire , many Miles off. Others again say it was 
for cutting off the Tail of Saint Thomas of Canterbury's Horse, who, 
being out of Favour with King Henry H. riding towards Canterbury 
upon a poor sorry Horse, was so served by Oie Common People. 
Credat Judoeas apella, 

Tatnct, a small red Spider troublesome to Cattle in Summer Time. 

Tall Wood, a long kind of Shiver riven out of the Tree, which 
shortened is made into Billets. See Tahhide. 

Talley-Man, one who sells Clothes, ^c. to be paid by the Week. 

Talshide, Talwood, a long kind of Wood, riven out of the Tree, 
which shortened is made into Billets. 

A Tang [tangh, Belg. sharp, rc^yyii, Gr.] a rank Taste. 

Tangle, a Sea Weed, such as is on Oysters, and grows on Rocks by 
the Sea-side, between high- water and Low- water Mark. 

Tantivy, [q. d. tanta vi, L e. with so great Might] a full Gallop, or 
full Speed. 

A Tantivy, a Nick-name given to a worldly-minded Churchman, who 
bestirs himself for Preferment. 

Tantrels, idle People. N, C. 

To Tap [Hunt, Term] a Hare is said to tap or beatf when she makes 
a Noise. 

To Tap a Tree [among Husbandmen] is to open it round about the 
Boot. 

Tapassant [among Hunters] lurking or squatting. 

TA'per-Bored [of a Piece of Ordnance] is when it is wider at the 
Mouth than towards the Breech. 

Tapite, to hang with Tupestry. CIi, 
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Tkpster [teppejie or raeppyr^n,^ Sax. ia|rper, Belg. and L. S.] a 
Drawer of Drink at an Inn or Alehonse. 

To Tar [probably of jgrtrrttt, Teut to pull or hale] to set on, to 
, proToke, S:c, 8ha, 

Tardy [Tardif, F.] dull, slow ; also guilty, found Tripping in a Fault. 

Tare [of Flax] the finest dressed Part 

Tares [of tetrtn ; L. S. zehrtn, Teut to consume, because they con- 
sume the Com] a sort of Vetches. 

A Tarn, a Lake or Pool. N. C. 

Tarriwagt, Membra Virilia. 

Tassel [tiercdet^ F. terzolOy ItaL] a ^fale Hawk. 

Tassels, a kind of hard Burr used by Cloth workers in dressing Cloth. 
See TeasiL 

Tassels [Architect.] Pieces of Boards that lie under the End of the 
Mantle-piece. 

Tassum, a Mow of Com. O. L. 

To Taste, to smelL N. C. 

A Tktch [Attadie, F.] a sort of Fastening, a Loop or Button, 4'<^ 

Tatch \Old Law] a Privil^e of some Lords of ^lanors of having 
their Tenants Sheep folded at Night upon their Ground. 

Tat-too [q. d. taptoo] the Beat of Drum at Xight, for Soldiers to 
repair to their Quarters in a Garrison, or to their Tents in a Camp. 

To Tave [tobtn, Teut.] to rave as People delirious in a Fever. 

Taunt [Sea Term] when the Masts of a Ship are too tall for her, the 
Sailors say, She is taunt masted. 

To Taw [rapian, Sax. tnntot, Belg.] to tan or dress Leather. 

To Tawm, to swoon. N. C. 

A Team [«yme, Sax.] a certain Xumbcr of Horses or other Beasts, 
for drawing a Waggon, Cart, ike. also a Flock of Ducks. 

Team and Theam [Old Records] a Royalty granted by the King's 
Charter to a Lord of a Manor for the restraining and judging of 
Bondmen and Villains in his Court. 

Teamfal, brimful N. C. 

Teasil [wefl, Sax.] a Fuller's Thistle. 

To Ted. See to Tede Grass. 

Tede [Teda, L.] a Torch. Si)en. 

To Tede Orassy to turn or spread abroad new-mown Grass. S. and 
E. C. 

* Errors for A. 8. tasppere^ tarppestre. 
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Teding-Pcimy. See Tethlng-Penny, 

To Teem out [t0mmr, Dan.] to pour out. Lincdlmh, 

Teen [of tynan, Sax, to enrage] angry. N, (7. Sorrow. Spenc. 

Teenage, Brush-wood for Hedges, ^c. C. 

Tegg [among Hunters] a Doe in the second Year of her Age, 

To Tell 710 Store [Old Phrase] to account as nothing. 

Temese \tamisy F.] a small fine sieve. N. C. 

A Tenue [tm0, Belg. tamis, F.] a fine Scarce, a small Sieve. iN". C. 

Tenue Bread, sifted Bread. 8, C, 

Tench [tmce. Sax. tanche, F.] a delicious Fresh-Water Fish. 

Tendrel [tendron, or tendrillon, F.] a little Gristle; also a young 
Shoot or Sprig of a Tree. 

Tenon [Architect.] the square End of a Piece of Timber fitted into a 
Motoise. F, 

Tent [either of tenderc, to stretch, L. or tentare, to try, L.] a Eoll of 
Lint to be put into a Wound. 

Tent [among Lapidaries'] is what they put under Table Diamonds 
when they set them in Work. 

Tent, Intent. Chatic, 

Tenter [teltjie,> Sax, of tendendo, L.] a Stretcher, or Frame, for 
stretching Cloth, used by Clothiers. 

Terns, large Ponds. N, C. See Tarn. 

A Tester [Testiera, Ital. the Head] the Tester, or upper Part of a 
Bed ; also a Head-piece. Chauc. 

Testis^ wild, hair brained. 0. 

Testy [testardOf Ital. of testa, the Head, Ital.] peevish, apt to take 
pet, morose, snappish. 

A Tetter [teteji, Sax, Dartre, F.] a Humour accompanied with 
Bedness and Itching, a Bingworm. 

Tetter [in Horses] a Disease called a Flying Worm. 

To Tew [rajuan,^ Sax. ZXthtXt, Teut.] to tug or pull; also to beat 
Mortar. 

To Tew Heinp [rejiian,^ Sax,] to beat or dress it 

Tewly, tender, sick. S, C. 

Tharky, dark. Suff. 

Thann, Tkam [«eajim, Sax. barme, Teut] Guts wash'd for making 
Hog's Puddings. Lincolnsh. 

1 Not A.S. at all, but of Lat origin. 

* These forms, tartan and teriaUf are errors for tawian. 
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Theat [spoken of Barrels] firm, stanch, not leaky. N. C, 
Thewed, cowardly. N. C. 

A Thible, a Stick to stir a Pot ; also a Dibble, or Setting-Stick. N. C. 
Thight, well joined or knit together [E. tigh{\. See Theat 

Thill, the Beam or Draught-tree of a Cart or Waggon. 

Thiller, Thill Horsey that Horse that is put under the Thill. 

THa^irEaring [Husbandry] the Tilling or Ploughing the Ground the 
third Time. 

To Thirle [iSijihan, Sax,] to bore or drill, to pierce thro'. Lincohish, 

Thistle- roA"^, a Duty of a Half-penny, antiently paid to the Lord of 
the Manour of Jlalton in the County of Chester^ for every Beast driven 
over the Common, suffered to graze or eat but a Thistla 

A Thivel. See Tliihle. 

Thomas, Fish with broken Bellies. 0. 

To Thole [of «ohan. Sax.] to brook or endure. N. C. 

Thone, damp, moist, wet K. C. 

Thorn-Apple, a Plant bearing white Flowers, succeeded by round 
prickly green Heads. Stramonium, L. 

Thorn-Back, a Fish. 

Thoruck, an Heap. 0. 

Thowls [tholus, L. ^6\vQ, Gr.] Wooden Pins in a Boat, thro' which 
the Bowers put their Oars or Sculls, when they row. 

To Thrave [of ^papian. Sax,] to urge. Lincolmh, 

A Thrave, 24 Sheaves or 2 Shocks of Com set up together. N. C. 

To Threap, To Threapen, To Threap-Down [ispeapmn, or ^snavum. 

Sax.] to affirm positively; to insist upon a Thing obstinately. N. G. 
Thremote,^ the Blast of a Horn. Ch. 
Thrip, to beat. N. C. 

Thripples, the same in an Ox Team as Cart Ladders. 
Thrithing Reve, the Governor of a Thrithing. 
To Throdden, to grow, to thrive, to wax, to sturken. C, 
Very Throng, busily employed. K. C. 
To Thropple, to throttle or strangle. Yorksh. 
The Thropple [trtroeeeUn, Teut.] the Wind-pipa Torksh. 

> So iD old editions of Chaucer's Book of the Duchess, L 376. An error for 
Vire mote, i. e. three blasts of a horn. 
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To Throw [«jiapan, Sax,] to hurl or fling ; or turn as Throwsters do. 
N. C. 

To Throw, to work at the Tin Mines. K. C. 

Thmoht, thrust. N. C. 

A Thrnm [tjium,^ Sax,] an End of a Weaver's Warp, ^c. 

To Thwite, to whittle, to cut, to make white by cutting.^ N. C, 

Tib, a poor sorry Woman. 

Tib of the Buttery, a Goose. Cant 

Tiching, a setting up of Turf to dry. W. C. 

Tick [tique, F.] a small blackish Insect ; also a Disease in Horses. 

Tick Tack [trictrac, F. trieche, or tracche, Ital.] a Game at Tables. 

Tickle, tickUsh, slippery. Spenc. 

Tickmm, a License. 0, 

Tider, soon, quickly, sooner. X. C. 

Ties [in a Ship] are those Kopes, by which the Yards hang. 

Tiffany [Skimier derives it of teffer, 0. F. to adorn] a sort of light 
Silk used by Painters for the same Purpose as Tammy. 

To Tifle, to turn ; to stir, to disorder any Thing by tumbling it. N. C. 

Tight [in Dress] not slatternly. 

A Tike, a small Bullock or Heifer. C. 

Tiller [of a Ship] a strong Piece of Wood fastened to a Ships Rudder ; 
also that which serves for a Holm in a Boat. 

Tiller, TeUar, a small Tree left to grow till it is fellable. 

Tills, Lentils, a sort of Pulse. 

To Tilt Beer [of telU, Belg. to tilt up] to raise a Cask of Beer, ^c. 
that is near out, to set it stooping. 

Tilt [^elt, Teut.] a Cloth or Tent to cover a Boat to keep off Eain, 

Tilt-Boat, a covered Boat for Passengers, such as that which carries 
Passengers between London and Oravesend. 

A Timber of Skins or Furr [among Furriers] is a Number of 40. 

Timber Measure, 43 solid Feet make a Tun of Timber, and 50 Feet 
a Load. 

To Timber [among Falconers] to nestle or make a Nest, as Birds of 
Prey do. 

Timber, slender. 

* Not A. S.; from Icel. J>rd*mr. 

» An attempt at popular etymology ; the A.S. thtoitan, to cnt, is distinct 
from hwit, wlute. 
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Tinker-Men, Fisher-men who used to destroy the young Fry in the 
Eiver of Thames, 

Tine, the Grain of a Fork. 

To Tine an Egg, to dress it C, 

Tineman, an Officer of the Forest, who took Care of Vert or Venison 
in the Night. 

Tinewald [in the hie of Maii\ the yearly Meeting of the States. 

Tin-Penny, a certain customary Duty antiently paid to the Tithing- 
Men. 

Tin-Worm, a small red Worm, round and having many Legs much 
like a Hog-louse, which creeps in the Orass, and poisons the Boasts 
that eat it. 

Tiring [in Falconry] is giving a Hawk a Leg or Wing of a Pullet to 
pluck it. 

Tirwhit, a Bird otherwise called a Lapwing. 

Tit-ZarA;, a Bird admired for his whisking, turning and chirping, 
singing most of any like the Canary Bird. 

Tit, a little Bird ; also a little Horse. 

Tits [prohably of rvK^oQ^ Gr. small] small Cattle. 

Titter, soon, quickly. W. C, 

Tityre, a Nick-name for the Liquor called Geneva, probably so called, 
because it makes Persons merry, laugh, and titter. 

Tod of Wooly the Quantity of 28Z&. 

A Toft [q. d, a Tuft, as touffe da Bois, F.] a Grove of Trees. 

Toft, a Messuage or House, or rather a Place where a Messuage once 
stood that is fallen or pulled down. L, T, 

Toft-Man, the Owner of a Toa 

Toiles [MinsheiD derives it of togen, Belg.] Play-things, Trifles. 

Toiles [toiles, F.] Snares or Nets for the catching of wild Beasts. 

Toise [toise, F.] a Measure containing six Foot in Length, a Fathom. 

ToU-Booth [of coll and Bo^dc,! Sax. or fitotk, C. Br, zoU-bxibt, Tout] 
a Custom-House, or Place where ToU is paid. 

Toll- Cbrw, Toll taken at a Mill for grinding Com. 

Toll-JTio/?, a small Measure, by which Toll was taken for Com sold 
in an open Market. 

ToU-Throiigh, Money paid for Passage in or through some Highways, 

ToU'Traverse, an Acknowledgment given for passing thro' a private 
Man's Ground. 

^ Booth is not A.S.; but from Icel. bU^. 
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ToVL'Tray, Toll taken by the Tray or Dish. 

Toll-Twm, a Toll paid at the Eetum of Cattle from Fairs or ^farkets, 
tho' they wore not sold. 

Tolsaster, Tolsester, a Tribute heretofore paid to the Lord of the 
Manour for Liberty to brew and sell Ale. 

Tolt [in LaWj q. d. tollere loqaelairi] a Writ whereby a Cause depend- 
ing in a Court Baron is removed to the County-Court. 

Tomeiis,^ to boot, into the Bargain. Cli. 

Tomin [among Jewellers] a Weight of about three Carrats. 

Ton, Contraction of The One. Chau. 

Tongue-Fad, a talkative Person. 

To Toot [ttt2t^» ^olg.] to blow a Horn, ^c. 

Toothing, a Corner Stone left for more Building. 

Tooth-Wort, an Herb. Dentarla, L. 

To Top the Sail Yards [Sea Fhrase] is to make them hang even. 

Toph [among Surgeons] a kind of Swelling in the Bones. 

Tofsy-Turvey [q. d. Tops in Turves, i. e. Heads upon the Ground] 
upside down. 

A Toss Pot, a hard Drinker. 

Totted [in the ExcJiequer] marked with the Word Tot, as a good 
Debt to the King. 

Totty, dizzy. 0. 

Totnm, a Whirl-box, a kind of Die that is turned round. 

Tonch Wood, a sort of rotten Wood, easily taking Fire. 

Tonchy, apt to take Offence. 

Tovet, a Measure of half a Bushel. 

Tonrtee [in Cookery] a sort of Pastry Work baked in a Pan. 

Tont, the Backside. Cliauc. 

To Towz [prob. of tusclen, L. S. to shake] to tug or pull about, to 
tumble. 

To Towz Wool, i. e, to toze it, to card or dress it. 

Tozy, soft, like Wool. 

Trace [among Hunters] the Foot-print of a Wild Beast. 

^ke ^racegg habe altoa20 the ffiinb in their 4fa«0. 

This old Saying is founded on a fond and false Tradition, which reporteth, 
that ever since Sir William Tracey was most active among the four 
Knights that killed Thomas Becket Archbishop of Canterbury, it is 

' An error for tomedU, which again is for to medes; Chaucer, Troil. ii. 1231. 
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imposed on the Traceya for miraculous Penance that whether they go 
by Land or Water the Wind is always in their Faces. If this were 
BO (says Dr. Fuller) it was a Favour in a hot Summer to the Females 
of that Family, and would spare them the use of a Fan. 

TlBiL-Board [in a Ship] is a curved Board on each Side of the Beak, 
which reaches from her Main Stem to the Figure or to the Brackets. 

A Traiiiy the Kumber of Beats which a Watch makes in an Hour, ^e. 

A Train [among Falconers] the Tail of a Hawk. 

Trainel-Het^ See Tramel-Net 

Training a Load [among Miners] is searching for, and pursuing a 
Vein of Ore. 

Trambling the Tin Ore [among Miners] a washing it very clean with 
a Shovel, and in a Frame of Boards. 

Tramel, Trammel [tramail, F.l a Drag-net, a sort of Fishing-Net ; 
also a long Net tor catching Fowls by Night. Also an Instrument 
to make a Morse amble. Also a Device in a Chinmey, for hanging 
Pots over a Fire. 

Tramel Net, a long Net to catch great and small Fowl in the Night, 
in Champaign Countries. 

Tranters, a sort of Fishermen. 

Trantery, a Money arising by Fines laid upon Ale Sellers, ^c. for 
breaking the Assize of Bread and Ale in some Manours. 

To Trape [traben, Teut. brabbtn, Belg.] to go idly up and down. 

Trapes, a meer Slattern, a dirty Slut. 

Trash, sorry Fruit or any bad Commodity. 

A Tread [trit, Teut. ixzoi, C. Br. a Foot] a Step with the Foot ; a 
small rough Consistence in an Egg, called the Cock^s Tread. 

Trea^ peevish, froward, pettish, very apt to be angry. 

Treohonr, treacherous, a Traitor. Oh. 

Treddles [of Tliread ffieber-^rittc] the Lathes under a Weaver's 
Loom, wnich he presses down with his Feet, to raise part of the Warp, 
and make Boom for the Shuttle to pass through. 

Tredles [q. d. turdles] the Ordure of Sheep, ^c. See Tretles, 

Treeks' [of a Cart] the Iron Hoops about the Nave. 

Treenels,^ Trenels [in a SJiip] long wooden Pins with which the 
Planks are fastened into the Timbers. 

Tren, an Instrument wherewith Mariners strike and kill Fish at Sea. 

* Evidently trainel is miswritten for tramel, 

• A corruption of streeks or strokes, the right form. 
' Lit. tree-nails, i,e. wooden nails or pegs. 
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Tret [of iritus or aitr ittiSy lu worn] an Allowance for the Waste or 
Refuse of any CJommodity. F, 

Trete, to treat. ChatLc. 

Tretles, the Dung of a Rabbet. See Tredles. 

Triding [rjnhmxa,^ SaxJ\ the third Part of a County or Shire. 

Triding^ote, the Court held for a Triding, a Court-leet. 

To Trig [trirktr, Dan. trucken,^ T. to press] to set a Mark to stand 
at in Playing at Nine-pins ; to stop or catch a Wheel. 

Trigen, a Pole to stop a Waggon, ^-c. from going down a Hill. 

Trigger [Minshexo derives it of THga, L. or of ^rcgge, Belg. a Hook] 
an Iron to trig or stay a Wheel ; also a Hook which holds the Spring 
of a Gun-Lock.3 

To Trill down [trilber, Dan.] to drop or trickle down. 

Tringle, a Curtain Rod, a Lath, that reaphes from one Bed post to 
another. L, 

Tringle [in Architecture] a little Member fixed exactly upon every 
Triglyph under the Plat-band of the Architrave from whence hang 
down the OuUce or pendent Drops, in the Dorick Order, F. 

Trink, kind of Fish Net. 0. 

TrinketSy Gewgaws, Toys. 

Trip [Hunting Term] a herd or Company of Goats. 

A Trip [Sea Ter^n] a Ship is said to bear her Topsails a Trip when 
she carries them hoisted up to the highest. 

Tripe-3fac?am, a Sallet Herb. 

Tripery [triperie, F.] a Tripe House or Market. 

To Trise [probably q. d. to truss up, or of drizzare^ Ital.] to hale up 
any Thing by a dead Rope ; that is, one not running in a Pulley. 

To Troat [Hunting Term] to cry as a Buck does at Ruttiug Time. 

To Troll [Angling] to fish for Pikes with a Rod whose Line nine on 
a Reel. 

To Troll about, to ramble up and down carelessly. 

Troll Madam, a Game which is commonly called Pidgeon-Holcs. 

A Trollop, a slatternly Woman. 

Trone-Weight, Troy-Weight. 

Trotters, Curds, <^e. N. C. 

A Trout [Menagius takes it q. d. true Druid ; but Skinner rather of 
rpupa, Sax, trust] a confident Follow. 

* Not A.S. at all ; Norweg. tridjung, Icel. \>ri^jungr, 
' Read Dan. trycke^ 6. drucketi; both uuconiiected with tr'g 
3 Really from l)u. trtkker, a trigger ; from trekktn, to (haw. 

O 
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TroutSy Curds taken off the Whey when it is boilecL N. C. 

To Trowl away [troUer, F. brolltn, Belg.] to move or wander about. 

Tmh-Tail, a little squat Woman. 

Tmbs, a sort of Herb. 

Truck [in a Ship] a square Piece of Wood at the Top of a IMast to 
put the Flag Staff in. 

Trucks [trueca, Ital. or of trucken, Teut. or as Minshew of rpoxw, or 
rpoxocf Or.] a kind of Billiards, an Italian Game. 

Trucks [among Gunners] round Pieces of Wood like Wheels fixed 
on the Axle-trees of Carriages to moTo the Ordnance at Sea. 

To Truckle [ot trochlea, L. of rpox'Xiov, Or.] to submit, yield, or 

buckle to. [For rpoxiXcov read rpox^Xla.] 

A Truckle [trodilea, L. of rpoxiKiov^ Or.] a little running Wheel. 

True-Z/Oye [Solanum quadrifolium, Z.] See Herb Paris, 

Truets, Pattens for Women. Suff, 

Trugg, a Milk Tray. Sussex. A Hod to carry Mortar in ; also an 
ancient Measure of about two Bushels. C, 

Trugg-Com, an Allowance of Com to the Vicar of Leimster, for 
officiating at some Chapels of Ease in that Parish. 

Trufastlst, truest, sincerest. Ch. 

To Trull, to trundle. Suff. 

A Trundle [tpen'Del, ^Sojr.] a Carriage with low WTieels to draw 
heavy Burdens on. 

Trundle Shot, an Iron Shot about 17 Inches long, sharp pointed at 
both Ends with a round Bowl of Lead cast upon it a Hand's Breadth 
from each End. 

Trundle-Tai7, a Wench which runs up and down with a draggled 
Tail. 

Trundlers, Pease. Cant. 

Trunk Roots, Eoots growing out of the Trunks of Plants. 

Trunnions [of trognons, F.j Knobs or Bunches of a Gun's Metal, 
which bear her upon the Cheeks of the Carriage. 

Trupenuy [Afer. Cas, derives it of rpirrarov, Gr. q. d. a crafty Fellow] 
a Name given by way of Taunt to some sorry Fellow, &c. as an old 
Truepenny, 

A Truss [of Hay] a Bundle weighing 56/&. 

Truss of Flowers [among Florists] many Flowers growing together 
on the Head of a Stalk. 

Trusses [in a Ship] are Ropes made fast to the Parrels of a Yard to 
bind the Yard to the Mast, when the Ship rolls. 
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Tnusing [in Falconri/] is a Hawk's raising any Fowl or Prey aloft 
Boariug up, and then descending with it to the Ground. 

A Trossel, a Prop. See Tressel 

A Tub of Tea, about 60 Pounds. 

A Tub of CainpJnre, 56 to 60 Pounds. 

Tuok [of a Ship] is the trussing or gathering in of her Quarter under 
Water. 

A Tucker [of turh, Teut. Cloth] a Fuller of Cloth ; also a Slip of 
Linnen or Lace pinned along the Top of Womens Stays. 

Tucksels, the Teeth called Grinders. See Tushes. 

Tuel, the Fundament of a Beast. 

Tuke, the Horse-topping or Foretop. 

To Turn Wool, to mix Wool of divers Colours. 

Tumbler, a Cart. CanL 

A Tumbrel \tumhereauj F.] a Dung-Cart ; also a Ducking-Stool. 

Tumping [among Gardeners] a sort of fencing for Trees. 

A Tun [of Timber] 40 solid Feet. 

To Tun up, to put Liquor into a Tun, ^c. 

Tun-Hoof, an Herb. Hedera terrestriSf L. 

A Tunnel [among Falconers] a !N'et to catch Partridges. 

Tunneller [in Falconry] one who goes a Fowling with such a !N'et 

Tunnellers [on Shipboard] Men who fill Casks with Water. 

A Tup, a Earn or Male Sheep. 

Turkey-Pout, a young Turkey. 

Turks-Cap, a Flower. 

A Turn [four, F.] a Walk or Course ; a good or bad OflSce ; also a 
Turners Lath. 

Turn-Coat, one who changes his Religion, or goes over to any other 
Party. 

Turn the Tup to ride [Country Phi'ase] put the Ram to the Ewe to 
engender. 

Turning Evil [with Graziers] a Disease in Cattle called the Sturdy. 

Turning [Confectionary] a particular Way of paring Oranges and 
Lemons. 

Tushes [of a Horse] four particular Teeth. 

Tushes, Tusks (of a Boar) [tuxar, Sax.] the great Teeth that stand 
out. 

To Tush [in Cuj-ving] as, Tush that Barbel, i. e. cut it up. 

o 2 
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Tut, an Imperial Ensign of a Golden Globe with a Cross on it ; a 
Mound. 

Tut Mouthed [«yw:, Sax, a Teat or Mpple, q. d. having Lips standing 
out like Nipples] that has the Chin or nothor Jaw stauding out further 
than the upper.' 

Tutsan or TusaUy an Herb. Uypericon maximum, Androscemum 
vulgare dictum. L. 

Tnty, Tntty [tutie, F.] the Sparkles or Soot of Brass sticking to the 
Furnace. 

Tntty, Tnzzimnzzy, a Nosegay ; also a jocular or humourous Name 
for the Pudendum Muliebre. 

Twain Nights Guent, one who has lain at a House two Nights, who, 
if he did any Mischief, himisclP, not his Host, was answerable for it; 
whereas if he staid longer his Host was answerable. 

A Twang [Minshew derives it of ta7if/o, L. to touch] a Hogoe or ill 
Taste ; an Ul Sound as of a Bow-string, i&c. 

Tway-Blade, an Herb. Bifolium, L. 

Tweag, A Tweak [of zioxcktxt, Teut. to pinch] Perplexity, Trouble, 
Vexation. 

To Tweag, To Tweak, to put into a Fret or Perplexity. 

To Tweedle [a Song] to play on a Fiddle or Bag-pipe. 

Twi-Bill [of rpy, Sax, two, and Bill] an Iron Tool used by Paviers. 

A Twig [«pi5a,2 Sax, ztoeig, Tout.] a small Sprout of a Tree, ^-c. 

A Twild, a Quill, a Reed or Spool to wind Yarn on for Weaving. 

N. a. 

Twinten [in Bedfordshire] Cattle two Winters old. 

A Twist [in Architecture] a Piece of Timber, otherwise called a 
Girder. 

Twist, the Complication or folding of a Rope ; also the Hollow on 
the Inside of the Thigh. 

TwichrGrass, a Weed called also QuitcJi- Grass, 

To Twitter [jsitt^rn, T.] to quake or shiver with Cold; also to 
sneer or laugh scornfully. 

To Twitter Tliread or Tarn, is to spin it uneven. N, C. 

Twivil [among Carpenters] a Tool to make Mortoise holes with. 

Typh Wheaty a kind of Corn much like our Rye. 

A Tye-Top, a Garland, a Top-knot for the Head of Maids, ^c K C. 

* Really from A. 8. tdtian, to project. 
' An error for A. 8. t'wig. 
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U 

ITbaok, U-block, Yew-block.^ N. 0. 

Ule [some derive it of Dehul, Sax. (Jlirutmas, others of ^llle, of the 
French Noel, i, e. Christmas, which the Normans corrupted to Nuel, 
and we Ule] Christmas. 

Ule Games, Christmas Games or Sports. 

Ullage of a Cask [among Gangers] is what it wants of being full. 

TTmBtrid, astride, Astridlands. N. C. 

To TTnbend a Cable [Sea Phrase^ to take away the Cable of an 
Anchor. 

Unheer, impatient. N. C. 

linked, Vnkward, solitary, lonesome. 

Unkedly, solitarily. 

To Unreeve a Rope [Sea Term] is to pull a Rope out of a Block or 
Pully. 

Unseeling [among Falconers] the taking away the Thread that runs 
thro' the Hawk's Eye lids, and hinders her Sight. 

Unthewed, unmannerly. W. 

Up-Sitting, when the Child-Bed Woman gets up. York. 

Ure, an Udder. N. G. 

Urled, stunted, that does not grow. N, C. 

Urling, an Urchin, a Dwarf, a little Fellow. N, G, 

Urry, a Sort of blue or back Clay, digged out of Coal Mines. 



V A 

Vails,' Profits that arise to Officers or oervants, besides Salary or 
Wages. 

Valences, Vallens [Fatenzane, Ital.] short Curtains for the upper 
Part of the Furniture of a Bed, Window, &c. 

Vale of a Bed Horsey in Waridcksliire, a Valley in WanoicksJiire 
below Edge Hill, in the Brow of which there is cut, out of the Turf, 
the Fi&^e of a large Horse, which on Account of the rod sandy Soil 
gives the Yale the Name. 

> I. e. not a block of yew, but a Yule-Block; see Fm. 
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Vale of a Pump [in a Ship] a Trough by wliicli tlie Water runs from 
the Pump along tho Ship's Sido, to the Scupper-llolcs. 

Valerian, the Herb Great SetwalL 

Vallor, Vallow, a hollow Mould in which a Cheese is pressed, called 
also a Vote, C. • 

To Vamp [of avanty F. before] to mend or furbish up. 

Vamp [of Avanfy F.] the Upper Leather of a Shoe, 4*^. 

Vamps, Vampays, a sort of short Stocking or Hose, which come up 
only to the Ancles. 

A Van [raniius, L. toauut, Teut] a Winnowing Fan, a Crible for 
Corn. F. 

To Van [vanerj F. vannare, L.] to winnow Com. 

To Vang [of penman, Sax.'] to take, to undertake for, to undertake 
for at tho Font, as GFodfatners, &c. Somersetsh, 

Vanned [vaneiy F. vaymatm, L.] fanned or winnowed. 

Varvels [VarvelleSy F.] Silver Rings about the Legs of a Hawk, 
having the Name of tho Owner engraven on them. 

Vea, Vea, Vea, [a Seamen^a Cry] when they work or pull strongly 
together. 

Veal Money, an annual Rent paid by Tenants of the ^fanour of 
Bradfitrdy in Wiltahire, to their Lord, instead of a certain Quantity of 
Veal formerly given in kind ; Otherwise called Veal Nolle Money, 

Veiling, the Ploughing of Turf to lay on heaps to bum. W. G. 

To Vent [Hunting Term] to wind as a Spaniel Dog does ; to take 
Breath like an Otter ; to disclose one's Thoughts ; to let Passions 
breathe out. 

To Vent [among Glass Plate workers] is to crack in working. 
Venter, is also one of the four Stomachs of Beasts which chew the 
Cud. 

Vert [vert, F. of inndis, L.] every Thing that grows or bears a green 
Leaf in a Forest ; and is capable of covering a Deer ; called also Oreen 
Hue. 

Overt Vert, great Woods. 

Vesses, a sort of Cloth made in Suffolk, 

Vessignon [in Horses] a Disease, a kind of Wind-Gall or Swelling. F, 

Yiae-Fretter, Yme-Gruh, an Insect that gnaws Vines. 

Vinerons, hard to please. N. C. 

Vinew [probably of esvanrruyy^ F. of esvanouir^ to grow flat, 
q. d. evanidus, L. having lost the Spirits] Mouldiness, Hoariness, 
Mustinoss. 

> Not French; but from A.S.Jini(j, mouldy. 
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"^gin Parchment, a very fine Parchment, made of the Skin of a 

young Lamb. 
Virgins Flower, a Plant nsed in covering Arbours, spreading itself 

into woody Branches. 

"Virgins Tliread, a ropy Dew which flies in the Air, like small 
untwisted Silk. 

A Vixen, A Fixen [q. d. Foxlin, a little Fox ; but ^nner of fiirin, 
and that of ISitc^ing, an irritated or snarling Bitch] a ranting Woman, 
froward Child ; a Fox's Cub. 

A Voider, a Table Basket for Plates, Knives, <J-c. a wooden painted 
Vessel to hold Services of Sweetmeats, 

A Vollow, a Fallow. K C. 

Voor, a Furrow of Land. 5. C, 



W A 

To Wabble [either of picehan or pajian. Sax, or ta)abeln, Teut. 
iDcntitcU, Belg.] to totter as a Top sometimes in spinning; to wriggle 
about as an Arrow sometimes does in the Air. 

Wacket, Sky-Colour. O. See Watchet 

Wad [peo^D,^ Sax, Hay] a Bundle of Straw or Peas ; also a sort of 
Flocks of Silk, coarse Flannel or Cotton. 

Wad, Wadding [among Gunnere] a Stopple of Paper, Hay, Stmw, 
old Clouts, <fcc. which is forced into a Gun upon the Powder, to keep 
it close in the Chamber, or put up close to the Shot to keep it from 
rollinjg out. 

Wad Hook [in Gunnery] is a Rod or Staff, with an Iron turned 
Serpent- wise, or like a Screw, to draw the Wads or Okam out of a 
Gun when it is to bo unloaded. 

Waddemole, Woddemel, Woddenel, Coarse Stuff used for the 

covering the Collars of Cart horses. 

To Waddle [toabdu, Teut. toenit-ck, Belg. piceiian, Saxi\ to go 

sideling as a Duck does. 

Waddles, the Stones of a Cock. 

Waddling, going sideling. 

Waddlisgly, in a sideling manner. 

A Waft [of pajian, Sax. iDaegheu, Du. to move to and fro] a Sign 
made by a Court or Sea- Gown hanged out in the Main Shrouds, to 
Ships or Boats to come on board, oftentimes signifying that the Ship 
is in Danger by a Leak, &c. and wants Help. 

A Wafter, a Frigat to convey a Ship after such a manner. 
1 Wad is quite distinct from A.S. %D6od, a weed. 
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Waftert, Waftors [in the Time of Kin^ Edtcanl IV.] three Officers 
with Xayal Power appointed to guard Fishermen on the Coasts of 
ycr/Uk and Suffolk^ 

A Wng-Tail, a Bird. 

Wainable, that may be manured or ploughed. O. E. 

Wainage, the Furniture of a Wain or Cart 

Waineope, that Part to which the hinder Oxen are yoked to draw 
the Wain, or a long Piece that comes from the Wain Body. 

Wair [among Cnrpenten] a Piece of Timber two Yards long, and a 
Foot hroad. F, 

Wake Bobin, an Herb. Arunif L. 

Wald [pah>«. Sax. toalb. Tent.] a Wood, a wild woody Ground. 
Oid Rewrd9. See Wtald^ Wtdd. 

Wales, Wails [Sea Term] outward Timbers in a Ship's Sides, on 
which Men set their Feet when they clamber up. 

Chain Wales [of a Ship] are those Wales tliat lie out farther than 
any of the other, and serve to spread out the Ropes called Shrowds ; 
and are usually trod upon when Persons climb up the Sides. 

Wale Knot [among Sailors] is a round Knot so made with the Lays 
of a Bope, that it cannot sup. 

WHe Reared [Sea Tenn] a Ship is said to be Wale Beared, when it 
is built straight up after she comes to her Bearing. 

GunWsle [of a Ship] a Wale which goes about the uttermost Strako 
or Scam of the uppermost Deck in the Ship's Waste. 

A Walk-Mill [of fcoalchtn, Belg. toalckcn, Teut to full Cloth] a 

Fulling-Mill. .V. C. 
A Walker [®aUhtr, Belg. SBalcktr, Teut.] a Fuller. 
Walling, boiling. N. C. 
Wallowish [of toalght, Belg. a nauseating, of ta)alghen, to loath] 

unsavoury, tasteless. 

To Wally, to cocker or indulge. N. C. 

Walm [fcoall, Teut.] a little boil over the Fire. 

To Walt [pffiltan, Sax.] to overthrow, to totter or lean one way. N. C. 

Walt [of toanckelm, Teut to waver or bo unsteady [Sea Tenn] a 
Ship is said to walif when she has not her due Ballast, i. e not enough 
to enable her to bear her Sails to keep her stiff. 

To Walter, to welter. 0. 

Waltsome, wallowish, loathsome. 

A Wang [pans. Sax.] a Field. 

Wangs [panjar. Sax.] the Cheek or Jaw-Teeth. CJtaue. 
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WtJlg'Teeth [ponjto^ay,^ Sax.] the same as Wangs. See above. 

Wanger [of panjejie, Sax.] a Mail or Budget. 

Wankle, Limber, flaccid ; fickle, ticklish. N, C. 

A Want [pan'D of pen'oan, Sax. to turn up, because it turns up the 
Earth] a Mole. N. 0. 

A Want-Louse [fcoanblug^, Belg. toaablati^^, Teut] a Wood Louse, 
an Lisoct. 

A Wantey, a Surcingle, or large Girth for a Pack horse. 

To Wanze away [of panian or Cepauian, Sax.] to waste away. C. 

To Waspe, to wash. Sussex, 

War and War, worse and worse. N. C. 

To Warch, To Wark [of paj\)c. Sax. Pain] to ache ; to work. N. C. 

A Ward [of a Forest] a Division. 

Ward Staff, was formerly the Term for a Constable's Watch staff. 

Ware [pajie. Sax. ta)aert, Belg. tohar, Teut.] Commodity, Merchan- 
dize ; also a Dam in a Eiver. 

Ware your Motiey, i. e. bestow it welL N. C. 

Ware [of peaji, a Ditch made to keep off the overflowing of Water] 
a Town in Hert/ordahire. 

Wariangles, a sort of noisy, ravenous Birds in Staffordshire and 
Shropshire, which prey upon other Birds, which, when taken, they 
hang upon a Thorn or Pnckle, and tear them in Pieces and devour 
them. See Wary-angle, 

Wamel Worms, Worms on the Backs of Cattle, within their Skin. 

Warp [Sea Term] a Hawser or any Rope used in the warping of a 
Ship. 

To Warp, to lay Eggs. N. G. 

To Warp a Ship [Sea Terin] is to hale her to a Place by means of a 
Hawser or Hope laid out for that Purpose and fastened to an Anchor, 
when the Wind is wanting. 

A Warp [of ]}peoj\pian. Sax. to turn, because it turns up the Earth] 
a Mole. 

Warping, bending, tending the wrong way, crooking. 

Warren, a Device for preserving and storing Fishing in the midst 
of a River for the Fish to retreat to, that you may take them when 
you please. 

Wary Breed. See Wai-nel Worms. 

Warstead, q, d. Waterstead. N. C. 

^ Here the final y is for a; he means wang-tdias, which should rather be 
wang-tei. 
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[in HhrMs] a snnn^j SuhflUnce jrowinji near :he Ere. 

Wutil [?«ri«>^ <*«• the Siiore; i ^Tarer f«.rrL JV. C 

IfiiytSL a rjoatiinury Pay:nenc for L'-vstie-^iari, or keeping Watch 
or Ward. 

J'Angh.^ a aort of 3L«rpy, a BinL S»*e W irLamjU'i, 
w«3#5 is me. .V. C- 



a Wrpath of Cl«)t:ii, ^'^. tii be laid imier any V-iSBel or EuitiiexL 
that ia borne on t]ie Hi>aiL .V. C. 

Wtflh Brew, small Oatmftil ateepei in Water, mil cieanst?ii, then 
boiled ti) a ^till and thick J^r. •^therwiae •:aIliHi Flammery. 

A Wftih 0/ O^^ersj ia Ten Strikes. 

Waihes [of a Ci/t, Ire] the Rirct on the EntLi of the Axle-cree. 

2^ Waibet in yorr'Jky so caHaL becatue it ia WTL?he«i by the Ti>les 
waahini^ againat it ; a Shore almoat aa dangerona aa the Qnzckaiiiida 
in Africa, 

WadUBI^ o/a ift/^ fSji T'-rm] when all the Gana are brooght to 
one Side, and the Men getting op to the Tarda wash and scrape her 
other Side. 

Willi, Wftfiel [of per-J^el, Sax. I e. Health be to toti] a Custom, 
fltin naed in flome Places, on Twrifbh Day. at Xi^t, of going aboat 
with a great Bowl of Ale, drinking of Hnlthau 

WaMClifi, a Company of People: who make merry an>I drink 
together ; also Wenchea that go abont from Hooae to Hoose singing 
at ChriitfMU. 

The Waste [of a Sfiip\ that P^rt which lies between the Main and 
Fore-maAt. 

Waite-^'wr'if [Sea T'irm] Boarda made tit to be set on the Side of 
Boata, to keep the Sea from breaking in. 

Waate-7*r«s# [Sea Term] the Pieces of Timber which lie in a Ship's 
Waste. 

WtuMe-Bread, the finest sort of white Bread or Cakes. 

Watchet Cofonr [Skinmr derives it of fsce^, S'tx, weak, q. d, a weak 
Colonr] a kind of pale blue Colour. 

Water [among Dyers] a certain Lustre imitating Waves, set on Silks, 
Mohair, ike. 

Water C^cm^s, an Herb. N^tsturtium aqnatlcum^ L. 

Water Farcin [in Horses] a Disease. 

Wnitr-Oar/e, a .S«ja wall or Bank, to keep off the Current or over- 
flowing of the Water. 

* An error for A.S. trarofS, a shore. 
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Water Gang [patensanj, Sax,'] a Trench to carry a Stream of Water, 
siicli as are usually made in the Sea walls, to discharge, and drain 
Water out of the Marshes. 

Water Gavely a Rent antiently paid for Fishing in, or other Benefit 
received from some Eiver or Water. 

Water-LocA;, a fenced watering Place. 

Water-ilfarra/w, a Disease in Black Cattle. 

Water-P^;?per, an Herb. Perslcaria vulgaris acrts, L. 

Water Poise, a certain Instrument to try the Strength of Liquors. 

Water Shoot, a young Sprig which springs out of the Root or Stock 
of a Tree. 

Water Shot [Sea Term] is a sort of riding at Anchor, when a Ship 
is moored neither cross the Tide, nor right up and down, but 
quartered betwixt both. 

Water Swallow [tDa00Cr0rhtDalb^, Teut.] a Bird. 

Water Way [in a Ship] is a small Ledge of Timber lying on the 
Deck, close Dy the Sides to keep the Water from running down there. 

Water Willow, an Herb. Salix folio longissimo, L. 

Watering or Diving, is laying the Rungs (which are Bundles of 
Hemp Stalks) in Water, with a Weight on them, to keep them from 
Swimming. 

To Wattle, to cover with Hurdles or Grates. 

Wattles [of perlar, or paerelar, Sax. spliced Grates or Hurdles ; Folds 
for Sheep of split Wood like Grates. 

Wattles of a Cock [either of toajghelm, Belg. or toabtcltt, Teut. to 
wag. Skinner] the Gills of a Cock ; also the red Flesh that hangs 
under a Turkey's Neck. 

Waveson [Admiralty Law] are such Goods as appear floating or 
swimming on the Waves of the Sea after Shipwreck. 

To Wawl, to howl as Cats do in the Night, to Catterwatol, 

Waw-Mist [q. Qualmish, bttmmi0. Loathing, Dan,] sickish at the 
Stomach. 

Waxshot, Waxscot, a Duty antiently paid, to wards defraying the 
Charge of Wax Candles in Churches. 

To Way a Horse, is to teach him to travel in the Ways. 

Way Bread [paex bpae^e, Sax. Sttegbreeb, L. S. aEegerich, Teut.] 

the Herb Plantain. N. C, 
Way Bit, a little Piece, a little Way. Yorkshire. 

To Way lay one, to lie in wait for him in the way ; to Liy Snares 
for him. 
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WlLjUFee [L. T.l a Fee antiently paid for kcepiog Watch and 
WanL 

Way-Wiser [of JfaDtgtDtt0tr, Teut. a Hand in the Eoad to shew 
Trayellers the Way] a Mathematical Instrument fitted to the 
great Wheel of a Chariot to shew how far it goes in a Day. See 
Feramhulaior, 

Waywiier [for a PocJcei] a Movement like a Watch, to count one's 
Steps or ^aces in order to know how far one walks in a Day. 

Wayz, a Bundle of Straw. See Wase, 

Wayz (}oote, a Stubble-Goose, an Entertainment given to Journey- 
men at the beginning of Winter. See above. 

Weakling [tDtichlins, T.] a weak Child, that has little or no 
Strength. 

Weaky, moist N. C. 

Weald, Weld [pealt,i Sax.] the woody Part of a Country. 

Weanely a young Beast newly taken off from sucking his Dam. 

Weanling, a young Creature fit to be Weaned. C 

Wear, Warr [paeii, Sax. toehr, Teut.] a Stank or great Dam in a 
Biver, fitted tor taking Fish, or conveying the Stream to a MilL 

To Wear the Pot, to cool it. "N. C. 

Weatber-Hog, a Male Lamb the first Year. 

To Weat the Head, to look it for Lice. N. C. 

To Weather a Hawk [among Falconers] to set her abroad to tike 
the Air. 

A Weaver's Beam [peb-beam, Sax. iDeber-baum, Teut. tDcbcrboom, 
L. S.] the Beam of a Weaver's Loom on which the Warp is rolled. 

Wea Woiih You, Woo betide you. N. C. 

A Web [among Oculists] a Spot in the Eye, a Distemper. 

A Week of a Candle [Cant)elweoc, Sax. SKickt, Teut] the Cotton 
Match in a Candle, &c, 

Weel [p«l. Sax. toed, Belg.] a Whirl pool Lancash. 

Weeping Ei/es, a Disease in Horses. 

Weer, Wear [paan, Saxon] Seawreck.« Northumb. 

Wele, Health, Welfare, Prosperity. Cli. 

Welefulness, Happiness, &c. Ch. 

To Welk [SSclcken, Teut.] to set, to decrease, to wither. Spenc. 

Welling [of fcoallcn, to bubble or boil. Tent.] heating Liquor scalding 
hot. N. a See Wallivg. 

^ Read weald, * I. e. seawrack, a kind of sea- weed. 
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A Welt [Skinner derives it of Woelran, Sax. to roll] a Fold or 
doubling down of Cloth in making a Garment. 

To Welter [Weelran, Sax. WS^tlttxt, Belg. todtzm, Teut belUr, 

Dan. veaidtrer, F. of volutare, L.] to wallow or lie groveling. 

Welly, almost nigh. N. C. 

Wemless, unspotted, innocent. CfJi. 

Wence [in Kent] as a Four Wence,^ a Place where Four Ways meet 
and cross each other. 

Weold [Weoli), Sax. SBtali] a Forest. See Weald, Walil 

Westly, dizzy, giddy. N. C. 

Ayfet-Glover, a Dresser of the Skins of Sheep, Lambs, Goats, 4^c. 
which are slender, thin, and gentle. 

A Wey [piht, Sax. a weight] a Measure of dry Things, containing 
5 Chaldron. 

A Whapple Way, a way where a Cart and Horses cannot pass, but 
Horses only. Sussex, 

To Wharl [of ^peojijoan, Sax. to turn] to stutter in pronouncing R. 

Wharls of Flowers [among Florists] such as are set at certain 
Distances about the main Stock or Spike. 

Wharre, Crabs, Crab Apples. Cheshire, 

A Wharrow [j3peoj\Jca,' Sax.] a Spindle. 

A Wheady Mile, a Mile beyond Expectation, a tedious one. Shroj^sh. 

Wheam, Whem, so close that no Wind can enter ; also convenient. 
Chesh. 

Wheamow, nimble. N. C. 

Wheatear, a sort of Bird. 

Wheden, a sHly Fellow. W, C. 

Whee, Whey, an Heifer or young Cow. Yorkshire, 

To Wheedle, to draw in craftily, to coax or sooth. 

A Wheen Cat [L e. a Queen Cat, the word Queen was used by tho 
Saxons to signify the Female] a She Cat. 

A Wheint Lad [q. d. queint] a fine Lad, spoken ironically ; cunning, 
subtle. 

To Whelm, To Whelve [phylFan,^ and Ahpyipan, Sax.] to cover or turn 
the open Side of a Vessel downwards. 

* Wence is a misspelling of toents, pi. of toent, a way. 

* An error for htceor/a, a wharrow. ' Read hwealfian. 
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Wlielps ^in a SJiip] Brackets or small Pieces of Wood fastened to 
the mam Body of the Capstan or Draw Beam ; which ^ye the Sweep 
of it, and keep the Cable from surging or coming too high, when it is 
wound about them. 

Wliarkened, choaked. N. C, 

Wherlicotes, open Chariots which were made use of by Persons of 
Quality before the Invention of Coaches. 

A Wherret [u^) Horion, F.] a Box on the Ear, or Slap on the Chaps. 

Whieket ybr Whackety Quitte for Quatte, t. e. Quid pto Quo. Kent 

Whids, Words. Cant. j 

A WhiiBer [pspleji, Sax. a Babler] a Piper that plays on a Fife to a 
Company of Foot Soldiers. 

A Whiffler [of the Companies of Londoti] a young Freeman, who 
goes before, and waits on them at publick solemnities. 

Whig [))p«S> and J^psze, Sax.] Whey, Butter-milk, or very small 
Beer. 

Whin, a Shrub called Knee-holm. 

To Whindley to whimper or whine. 

A Whinner-iVeft, a lean, spare-faced Man. N. C. 

A Whinnoek, a Kit, a Pail to carry Milk in. N. C. 

To Whinny [of hinnirey L. or toiht. C. Br. the Noise a Horse makes] 
to neigh as a Horse does. 

Whim, the Furz or Furz bush. Genista, L. 

Whip, or Whip Staff [in a Ship] a Piece of Timber like a strong 
Staff, fastened into the Helm for him that steers in small Ships to 
hold in his Hand, to move the Helm and Steer the Ship. 

Whirkened [(ErtDorgtt, Teut] choaked, strangled. N. C. 

A Whirle, A Whom [toirtl, Teut.] a round Piece of Wood put on 
the Spindle of a Spinning WheeL C. 

The Whirl Bone, the Knee-pan, the round Bone of the Knee. 

A Whiak [tDt0ch, Teut bi00Ct, Dan. or as Skinner thinks, probably 
of hpita, Sax. white] a Brush made of Osier Twigs ; also the Sound 
of a Switch ; also a Sort of Neck dress formerly worn by Women. 

Whisk, Whiflt, a Game at Cards well known. 

Whiiket, a Scuttle or Basket. N. C. 

Whisking, great, swinging ; as a Whisking Lye. 

Whit, Newgate. Cauf. 

Whitaker, the North East Part of a Flat or Shole, the niidille 
Ground. 
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White-Cob [j3nitan-Cop, Sax. q, d. white-Head, as Albfceps, L. or 
Xcvcoci^Xoc, Gr.] a Sea-Bird, a Mew. 

White-Hart Silver^ a Mulct paid into the Exchequer out of the 
Forest of White-Hart^ certain Lands in Doraetshirey which was first 
imposed on Thomas de Lindcy hj King Henry III. for killing a 
beautiful white Hart, contrary to nis Order. 

White Line [among Printers] a void Space left between two Lines. 

White Meats f Milk, Butter, Cheese, Whitepots, Custaixls; also 
Fowls, Chickens, Turkeys, Pigs, Babbits, &c. 

White Pot, Milk with Eggs, fine Bread, Sugar, and Spice, baked in 
a Pot 

To White, to requite; as Ood wJiite you, God requite you. Chesh, 

To White, to blame. K C. 

White Renty a Duty of 8d paid annually to the Duke of Cormoall 
by every Tanner in Derbyshire, 

White Sauce [in Cookery] a Sauce made of blanched Almonds, and 
the Breast ot a Capon, pounded together with Spice, &c. 

White Spurs, Squires made by the King in ancient Times, so named 
from the Spurs they received at their Creation. 

White Straits, a Sort of coarse Cloth made in Devonshire, 

White WiJiing, a small white Apple, a pleasant and juicy Fruit. 

White Wort, an Herb. 

Whitlow Grass, an Herb of great Efficacy against Felons and 
Whitlows. Paronychia, L. 

Whitster, a "Wliitener of Linen Cloth. 

Whittail, a Bird. 

Whitten-!r?-ee, a Shrub. Sorbus Sylvestris, L. 

To Whittle [of ])percan, Sax.] to cut Sticks into small Pieces. 
A Whittle []3pita, Sax.] a sort of white Basket. 

A Whittle [of )5pitel, Sax. white] a small Blanket worn over the 
Shoulders by Women ; also a Blanket used to swaddle a young Child. 
W. C, 

To Whoave, to cover, to whelm over. Chesh, 

Whole Chase Boots, Winter-Riding Boots, Hunting Boots. 

Whookt, shook (every Joint) quaked. Chesh, 

A Whoop, a Pewet, a Bird. 

Whoop, Whoopoo, the Cry which a Shepherd makes to call his 
Sheep together. 
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ly, quietly. N. C. 

['Berry ^ a Bill-berry, or \Miortlc-bcrry. 

^1-Egg, [SBittb (Eg, Teut.] an Addle Egg that has taken Wind. 

'dies, Blades to wind Yam on. C. 

A'Bow^ Hay or Grass taken up into Rows, in order to be dried 
the Wind before cocking up : The Greens or Borders of a Field 
"1^ up in order to carry Earth on the Laud to mend it. S. C. 

\ArTJirn8h, a Bird so named, because it comes into England in 
gli Winds in the Beginning of Winter. 

aged Plants [among IIcrhali8ts\ such as resemble the Shape of a 
^ing. 

ttter Cresses, an Herb. Barbarea, L. 

Hnter Finer, a large round yellowish Pear, speckled with red. 

inter Green, a Phint or Herb so called from its fiourishing in 
Winter. 

inter Heyming [in the Forest of Dean^ a Season which is excepted 
from the Liberty of Commoning in the Forest. 

JvoX/St' Lemon, a Sort of Pear in Shape and Colour like a Lemon. 
JisiX»T'Marvel, Winter- T/tor//, a sort of Pear. 
.'0 Winter Big [Husbandry] is to fallow or till the Land in Winter. 

jO Wire Draw, to draw out Gold or Silver ; to spin out a Business ; 
to decoy a Man, or get somewhat out of him. 

— Wires [with Botanists] those long Threads which running from 
Strawberries, <fcc. fasten again in the Earth, and propagate the Plant. 

^ A Wiseacre [8Jlii0-0Cj3her, Bolg. a Diviner] an Ironical or Nick- 
name for a silly, half-witted Fellow ; a Fool. 

A Wisket. See WhiskeL N. C. 

Wisned [of peopman, Sax.] withered or wasted. N. C. 

Witch-Elm, a Tree. Ulmus folio glahro, L. 
^ Witcher, Silver. Cant 
^ IliXcYLer-Bvbber, a Silver Bowl. Cant. 

WitoheT'Tilter, a Silver hilted Sword. Cant. 

WitoheT-Cully, a Silversmith. Cant, 

t Withers [in a Horse] are the Shoulder-blades at the setting on of 
the Neci. 

Withiwind, the Herb Bind- Weed. Convolvulus, L. 

To Wizzle, to get any thing away slily. N. (7. 

* A corruption of mne-berry, which is also corrupted to wimberry. 

p 
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Whorlebat [of Bart, Sax. and Whirf] a Kind of Gkiiintlct with 
Straps and Loaden Plximmets, used by the ancient Romans at phiying 
at Fisty-cuffs, in their solemn Games and Exercisos. 

Whortle--Berr/>i? [J)eoj\tbcj\ian, Sax. Ueurtes, F. q. Heart-Berries] the 
Berries of a Whoille Shrub, also Bilberries. 

Whowiskin, a drinking black Pot. Chesh. 

Whur, Whnz [among FalcoJicra] the Fluttering of Partri Jges and 
Pheasants as they rise. 

To Whur, to snarl as a Dog does. 
Wicker, a Twig of an Osier Shrub. 

Wicker, a Casement. 

Wicket [GuicJiet, F.] a little Door within a Gate, or Hole in a 
Door. Du, 

Widdle-Waddle [toickel toackU f^chm, Teut.] to go sideling towards 
first one side and then the other. 

To Widdle,! to fret. N. G. 

Vfiiow-Beiich [in Sussex] is that Share which a Widow is allowed 
of her Husband's Estates besides her Jointure. 

Widow- IFaiTff, a Shrub. 

Wigger, strong, as a clean pitched wigger Fellow. N, G. 

The Wikes of the Mouthy the Comers of tlio Mouth. N, G. 

A Wilding [8Bili-cIin0, L. S.] a wild Apple, a Crab Apple. 

Wild Water-Gresses^ an Herb. Barharecu ■ ' L. 

Wild WilllamSy a Flower. Lychnis jjlumaria. L. 

Wilds, uninhabited Places. 

Wilk [pealc, Sax.] a Cockle or Sea-SnaiL Lincolnsh, 

Willers, wilful or wily Men. Gh. 

Williams, Sweet Williams, a Flower. 

Will-Jill, a sorry inconsiderable Person, an Hermaphrodite. 

A Wimble [SKitnple, Belg. of Witmtlm, Germ, to bore] a Piercer 
to bore Holes with. 

To Wimm, to winnow. Suff. 

To Wince, To Winch [of SEanrkcn, Teut to vacillate, or pasntan,* 
Sax. to turn and wind] to kick or spurn, to throw out the hinder Feet 
as a Horse. 

To Winch [Guincher, F.] to wind round with a Winch, an Iron 
Instrument to turn Screws with, &c, 

^ In Hampshire they say to quiddle, * Mcanhig A.S. windan. 
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Wimly, quietly. N. C. 

A WinirBerri/y^ a Bill-berry, or Whortle-berry. 

Wind-^^, [Wiixxb (Eg, Teut.] an Addle Egg that has taken Wind. 

Windles, Blades to wind Yam on. C 

Wind'EoWy Hay or Grass taken up into Eows, in order to be dried 
by the Wind before cocking up : The Greens or Borders of a Field 
dug up in order to carry Earth on the Land to mend it. 5. C. 

Wmd'TTirnshf a Bird so named, because it comes into England in 
high Winds in the Beginning of Winter. 

Winged Plants [among Herbalists] such as resemble the Shape of a 
Wing. 

Winter Cresses, an Herb. Barharea, L. 

Winter Finer, a largo round yellowish Pear, speckled with red. 

Winter Oreen, a Plant or Herb so called from its flourishing in 
Winter. 

Winter Heyming [in the Forest of Dean] a Season which is excepted 
fi'om the Liberty of Commoning in the Forest. 

Winter-Zewio/i, a Sort of Pear in Shape and Colour like a Lemon. 

Winter-il/arreZ, Winter- TAon/, a sort of Pear. 

To Winter Rig [HushandnJ] is to fallow or till the Land in Winter. 

To Wire Draw, to draw out Gold or Silver ; to spin out a Business ; 
to decoy a Man, or get somewhat out of him. 

Wires [with Botanists] those long Threads which running from 
Strawberries, &c. fiasten again in the Earth, and propagate the Plant. 

A Wiseacre [SSii0-0cgher, Belg. a Diviner] an Ironical or Nick- 
name for a silly, half-witted Fellow ; a Fool. 

A Wisket. See Whisket. K C. 

Wisned [of peopman. Sax.] withered or wasted. N. C. 

Witch-Elm, a Tree. Ulmns folio glahro, L. 

Witcher, Silver. Cant 

Witcher-Bubber, a Silver Bowl. Cant, 

VfitolieT'Tilter, a Silver hilted Sword. Cant. 

Witoher-CuUi/, a Silversmith. Cant. 

Withers [in a Horse] are the Shoulder-blades at the setting on of 
the Neck. 

Withiwind, the Herb Bind- Weed. Convolvulus, L. 

To Wizzle, to got any thing away slily. N. C. 

* A corruption of mne-berrp, which is also corrupted to wimberry. 

p 
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Woadmel, a hairy coarse Stuff made of Island Wool. Norfolk and 
Suffolk, See Waddemole, 

A Wogh [of pa3, Sax,] a Wall, Lancashire ; also WooL iV. C. 

A Wolf [among Surgeons] a Sort of eating Ulcer. 

Wolfs Bane, a Plant. 

Wolf's Milk, a Sort of Herb. 

Wonne orWonning, [SKohnunj, Teut.] a dwelling, Sp, Also a 
Bemedy. Ch, 

Wood-Bind [pu*&-bin*&. Sax,] a Shrub. Caprifolium, L. 

Wood-Case [Gunnery] a Case made of two Pieces of hollow Wood, 
BO that the Wood of the one joins close to the other. 

Wood-Culver, Vfood'Pigeon, a Bird well known. 

WooirFretter, an Insect, a Worm. 

Wood-Lands, Places where there are many Woods in close Countries. 

Wood Lark, a singing Bird. 

Wood-Louse, an Insect or Chinch. Millepes, L. 

Wood-Monger, a Timber Merchant. 

Wood-PecA:«r, a Wild Fowl that pecks and hollows Trees with its 
BilL 

Wood Plea Court [in the Forest of Clun in Shropshire] a Court 
held for determining aU Matters of Wood and Feeding of Cattle there. 

Woodshaw, a Wood's Side or Shade. 0, 

Wood Sage, an Herb. Salvia agrestts, L. 

Wood Score, an Insect. 

Wood S7ii2)e [pu'&u-rnite, Sax.] a Sort of Fowl. 

Wood Wants, Holes in Pieces of Timber. N. C. 

Wool Blade, an Herb. 

Wool-Drivers, such as buy Wool in ths Country, and cany it to the 
Clothiers and Market Towns, to sell it again. 

Wool-Staple, a City, Town or Place where Wool is used to be sold. 

Wool-Winders, such as wind up the Fleeces of Wool to be packed, 
and sold by Weight, into a Bundle, being cleansed according to the 
Statute. 

To Worch, to work. Chauc, 

Work Braccho, work-brittle, very diligent, earnest or intent upon 
one's Work. Cheshire. 

Worm- Grass, an Herb that kills Worms. 

Worm-Seed, the Seed of a Plant called Hohj Worm Wood, Semen 
santonicum, L. 
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To Worm a Dog, is to take out a Worm from under his Tongue ; 
which, if let alone, would make him mad. 

To be Worried, to be choaked. N. C. 

Wonlding [Sea Tenn^ the Winding of Ropes hard round about a 
Yard or Mast of a Ship after it hath been strengthened by some Piece 
of Timber nailed thereto. 

Wrack [pnaec, Sax. torarke, Belg.] is when a Ship perishes at Sea, 
and no Man escapeth alive out of it; in which Case, if any of the 
Goods that were in it were brought to Land by the Waves, they belong 
to the King, or to such Person to whom the King has grantea Wreck; 
but if a Man, Dog, or Cat, escape alive, so that the Owner come, 
within a Year and a Day, and prove the Goods to be his, he shall 
have them again. A Shipwreck ; also the ship so perished. 

Wrag Lands, misgrown Trees that will never prove Timber. 0. L. 

A Wreasel, a Weasel. N. C, 

A Wreath rppeo^e,^ Sax.] a Garland ; a Roll such as Women wear 
on their Heads in carrying a Pail, &c. 

Wreath [Hunt. T,] a Boar's Tail. 

A Wreath [in Ileraldrij] the Representation of a Roll of fine Linnen, 
or Silk, like that of a Turkish Turbant. 

A Wrest, a Sort of a Bow to tune Musical Instruments with. 

A Wright [ppyhta, Sax. of prycan. Sax. to labour] an Artificer ; as 
Wheelwright, Shipwright, <fec. 

Writhed, twisted together. Mil. 

To Wnn [of punian. Sax. tooknett, Teut. to dwell^or inhabit] as, 
where wun you ? where dwell you ? N. C. 

Wust, frighted, driven. Cliauc. 

Wydranght, a Water-Course, a Sink or common shore. 



Y A 

To Yall [of oiler, F.] to go. N. C. 
Yance, once. N. C. 
Yane, one. N. C. 
Yap, a little Dog. 
To Yape, to jest. 0. 
YKTd.-Falling [in Horses] a Disease. 

' Properly wr^. 
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Oid Lear] a. rprrain QwaxirT nft fjaiii. fmrafTiTTi.r ctiiil 
3B to -10 Aam»f exoepC jc ETiuiMeCiuii in itii— 7. -rhtae ir ^iwraiTtj. qu 
fUtsoiL 



rCci!«^ Smx-T leniv^. eacer ir nhsxn masL m^ Tiinr 25". C 
[among Snilunil nimh^e. ssa&ij. infck, ■gnetii^noa. 

Si Tttk "seanem. ^lt. ^^scstz, BeuL' :;u prepare X. C. 

YanTngfMr Timngilt EI*i»Ui, in Litscnmtfnc frcin TJiiirh ffm^^ :jt' 
TarxL artt womui inca ^Zlewa or BaC^ 

TiBxirii [ferJD, C Br. vmtSJi'^ -l x bv Tte&L 

TlKXW [seafiepe. Sax.] the Fftfrh ^Llr'.iL 

ATaqpoL S*e T'^spmiu S. <.. 

TaimEi, a hazuifol. O. 

Tiipii, zrasping: C. 

Tats, r<ift [saw, ;3u^] a Goce. C. 

Si Tsvl, to ImhkI or 07 giul 

the FoEenoon. X. C. See T-mTulir. 

ff Terj, as yearJljf mwcK Terr mnco* «rr. 
Tf the Forenoon. lMrh^ln>. 
A Tg gpte a , as much aa ean be taken up in boch. Haxi<l$ ::*^ther. 



Tdk o/an Egg. See F./X: 

Iht TelloWB [in a ^^z-^] a DLKOje. 

T# Telp [Olapp^'r, F. Holfre, Belg. to cry like a F:x] ^3 err L'ke a 
I>og; <*«. 

Tett, a joong Sow. C 

Teae, nigh, or as if. O. 

A Tore-Teaa, over against. O. 

Terd [jjji'©. Sax.] a Roil, a Plague. 

Tewd [of eo-©e, .«^jr.] went. .V. C. 

Toks-Zba, a Sort of Tree. 

Ton Jiang ^ the Thing vonder. C 

TooB, an Oven. iV'. C 

ToToulk [among Fcdconen^ to sleep as M«? Hitck yjulk^f, L e. sle^j^. 
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Yonnker, a lusty Lad Du. 

Yonth Wort; a kind of Herb. 

To Yowster, to fester. N. G, 

Yn [of Tvie] Christmas. K C. See Uhack. 

Ynbatoh [q. d. Ytde Batch] a Christmas Batch. N. C. 

To Ynck [of 3trukzn, L. S. Jfttcken, Teut.] to prick, to rub, to 

scratch. N. C. 
Yugames, Christmas Games. N, C. 

Yule [of August] the first Day of August, called Lammas Dag, N. C. 
To Yuz [of seoxa, seouxas,^ Sax. a Sigh or Sob] to sob or sigh. 



Z A 

Zani [Mer. Cos. derives it of tray vie, Gr. a Fool, Skinner of Sanna, 
L. a Scoff : But it rather is of Zane^ ItaL a Contractioii of Giovanni, 
i. e. Johuy as we use Jack often by way of Contempt] one who makes 
Profession of moving Laughter by his Gestures, Actions, and Speeches ; 
a Buffoon, a Merry Andrew, a Jack-pudding, Ital. 

Zest, the woody, thick Skin, quartering the Kernel of a "Walnut ; 
also a Chip of Oran^ or Lemon Peel, such as is usually squeezed into 
Ale, Wine, &c to give it a Flavour. F, 

Zest, an Afternoon's Nap or Sleep, or, to go to one^s Zest, F. 

To Zest an Orange or Lemon [among Confectioners] is to cut the Peel 
from Top to Bottom into small Slips, as thin as possible. 

Zock, a Mineral, also called Spelter, 

Zone [among Physicians] a Disease a Kind of Shingles, called Holy 
Fire, 

Znche [Old Records] a withered or dry Stock of Wood. 

' Read geoxung. The A.S. verb is giscian. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PART I. 



BY PROFESSOR SKEAT. 



It has always been the intention of the English Dialect Society to 
reprint certain Selected Specimens of various dialects, in order to 
exhibit them, as it were, in their living state. But there were several 
other undertakings of more immediate importance, such as the Biblio- 
graphical List in particular, which required more immediate attention. 

After the completion of the Bibliographical List, the reprinting 
of twenty-two Glossaries, and the issuing of various other publica- 
tions which are, we hope, of sufficient interest and importance to be 
placed before the members of the Society, it was to be expected that 
a wish should be expressed for the reprinting of specimens of the 
living speech. In order to meet this want in some degree, the present 
Part has been undertaken. The two pieces which have first received 
attention are sufficiently well-known and have a certain admitted 
value of their own, such as to render them worthy of being issued to 
members at some time or other, and they are accordingly issued now. 

It is quite true that the * Exmoor Scolding and Courtship ' have 
been reprinted over and over again, and may, in fact, be bought in a 
cheap form at a railway book-stall, but the present reprint is very 
different from those that have preceded it The editor has not only 
given us a glossic version, but has added numerous notes, all of much 
value and interest We are now told whether the writer is at any 
moment using the true dialect of the peasantry or whether he is 
indulging in literary English, and even inventing, here and there, 
forms such as do not accord with the living speech at all. Thus the 
first of our Specimens is issued under very favourable circumstances, 
and cannot but prove extremely useful as an authoritative book of 
reference. The Scolding and Courtship were evidently written, in the 
first instance, merely to amuse; but, after the lapse of more than 
a century, during which time they have been reprinted at least a 
score of times, they now serve a more useful purpose as specimens 



TIU SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH DlALECi'S. 

-which, notwithstanding certain faults, possess a permanent philolo- 
gical interest ; particularly in the number of words and grammatical 
forms which, though common in English of a much earlier date, are 
now obsolete in literary English, but are preserved in these dialogues, 
and are still living in the spoken dialect. 

Of * The Bran New Wark ' it is not necessary to say much. It is 
not exactly in the spoken dialect, but rather a piece of literary 
English abounding in the use of provincial words, written by one 
who was familiar with the living speech. Instead of being an 
accessible book, like the preceding, it is very scarce, which was an 
additional reason for reprinting it. I have pointed out that there 
were really two editions of it, which differ but slightly. The 
various readings are given at p. 209. The construction of the 
Glossarial Index was rather tedious than difficult. I have shewn 
that most of the words used by the author are such as are explained 
in the very first glossary reprinted by the Society, and that there are 
grounds for believing that we thus possess what are, in fact, the 
author's own explanations. As to one or two words, such as 
prickings and fliwhcochtj I had a little difficulty ; but on submitting 
the proof-sheets to jSIr. W. Jackson, of Fleatham House, Carnforth, 
these woixis were promptly and definitely solved, and I beg leave to 
express my thanks for tliis timely assistance. To make quite sure, 
Mr. Jackson took the trouble to send me a * flushcock ' and a * sieve ' 
by post ; and, on submitting these to the inspection of Mr. Britten, 
he at once pronounced them to bo Jujictts laviprocarpus and Juncus 
efftisus : a result which is highly satisfactory. 

It is hardly j)ossible to say when the present series of reprints 
will be continued. It is easy, on the one hand, to say that * more 
ought to be done ; * but experience shews, on the other hand, that 
it is by no means easy to find editors who will give us their time 
and take sufficient pains ; whilst it is at the same time undesirable 
that the supervision of the reprints should be lightly taken in hand 
and perfunctorily performed. If some of our members who are 
anxious to see more of these reprint.s, and who have the necessary 
knowledge, will offer their services as editors whilst indicating 
specimens which are worth reprinting, they will do the Society a 
great service. Otherwise suggestions as to what is wanted rather 
tend to embarrassment than afford hearty and genuine help. 
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I. 

DEVONSHIRE. 



THE EXIOOE SCOLDOG 

COUETSHIP 

(two dialogues of the beginning of the xvm. oentubt) ; 

ALSO 

THE SOMERSETSHIRE MAN'S COMPLAINT 

(a poem of a fui.l century earlier). 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



•«*- 



Thb great value to students of any true specimens of South- 
western English Dialects consists in the fact that they are the living 
descendants of what was once the literary and courtly language of 
England. From the time of Alfred or earlier, until after the 
Norman Conquest, for a period of some two hundred and fifty years 
before 1100 — the West-Saxon English of Alfred, or, as it is called, 
the Anglo-Saxon, was the only written or liteiary form of speech of 
the country, and it is in the main to the writings of that period that 
we must look for the ground-work upon which our modem English 
has been built up. Then came the Norman Conquest with its vast 
revolution ; after which, until far on in the fourteenth century, English 
as a national and recognized language did not exist. French and Latin 
were the written languages of the Court and of the Church — of all 
ofiicialB, and of all Ecclesiastics. All this while, however, English was 
still the vernacular, and consequently throughout the period are to be 
found various examples of this spoken tongue, written down with more 
or less accuracy of spelling in the different dialects spoken by the 
respective authors. These writings, however, were but dialects, and 
however valuable they may now be to us, as samples of the talk of 
our forefEtthers, they were, at the time they were written, to the 
dominant governing classes, much the same as similar writings would 
be now, if written in Welsh or Gaelic. One consequence of the 
utter disuse of English as the official tongue was, that the native 
writer of each district began to write according to the varieties of his 
native speech, and hence are found wide divergences from the original 
tongue in form and pronunciation. These have been classified 
according to the districts in which they prevailed, as Early Southern 

English, Early Midland English, and Early Northern English. 

b2 
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iiMKtiTe MsA dfiipeMil InS t»$ ?x::;Z ".^ ^iiL n^ Iff 
of inflexkti. nov ffcang^g h« ^^SLiS^rseSK:^ 
its cfasai to be the lasiZ^h^ of tbt pw^-^ u^.nigZL tb& tv> 
great wiitcD of it — ^WjcEife awi C'ba.':yxr, aai izk ficLs cf Fr fAzh 
tjpogE^iibT, WiDiim CaxtfliL Tbeser all spokr iik& Midla=ii dialect 
and wrc4e in it^ and faeoocf oith the Midland bfe^-arr-^ tL& Haerazr 
fimi, wbieh has derelopad into iHiat ii wjw the recogziiiEd stazulari 
of modem yj>gHA But for this aeddental az^*! f jit^dious exalia&^n 
of the "^^^n^wl ilialf^tT, oar nywiim fpeech might hare been bas«d 
on the Soothem fonn, and in that ease it would now hare been poliie 
to aaj- 'the Tield was a sowed with wetA — ^roa can zee how raat it Ao 
growy/Apt* 

That thii is ao, a sen c ur a uf y glance thiongh some of the 
Soothem writen of the thirteenth e ent urj will abxmdantlT show. 
In the ' AncRA Biwk,' aboot mjl 1220, we find for spelt ror : /»/, 
rlifi ; fmuih^ rwr^ ; fifiK n/fe, &c. * Robert of Gl-^acester,' aboot 
1300, we find v^Xfird^ verti ; ffuij rad^ and vo^^ / /a/r, r<z/r, &'c. 
I.Mer and Lwt, 'John of Treriny' about 1387, \mb for spelt n^r; 

Beeidea these pecnliaritiee, there are many others which though 
eommon enon^^ in the Western Dialects, are not polite English — 
yet we find them written by these old writers precisely as they are 
spoken to^lay. For instanee, 'Bobert of Gloucester' says, qm \^ 
hf.tyU }iA dwU ver/ft. The same word du^U for did or aei^, would 
\tti Wf Mjx/ken now. Again, yj is used by him for then — so it is 
commonly now — /u;/<<, the common adverbial affix then, is like now, 



' All this is rery aUy and fully treated bj Dr. Morraj in the article, 
' ?A\%\\t\\ Language,' in the ' Encyclopedia Britannica,' New Ed. 1979. 
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editor's preface. 



instead of the modern and polite ly. See W. S. Gram., p. 81. The 
inflexion of the infinitive, in intransitive verbs^ the peculiar charac- 
teristic of modern South- Western dialects, exists in precisely the 
same form as in the modem dialects in * Robert of Gloucester.* For 
instance, where \e due Willam anon twrhed alle his, fat nmi nere so 
wod to rohhy : ne no maner harm do fere. (See W. S. Gram., p. 49.) 

A common form at present in South- Western dialects of the 
past participle of to he is Urbee, instead of been, the polite. 
* Eobert of Gloucester ' spells this ibe, and in the * Exmo^ Scold- 
ing ' it is a be\ 

The latest writ^ of note in the English of South-Westera England 
was John of Trevisa, and in his writings are many of the peculiarities 
still found in the South-Westem dialects — as eomef for runneth ; a 
for he, &c. After his time, which was contemporary with Chaucer, 
we look in vain for specimens of the SouthrWestem English — indeed, 
theliceforward it existed only as a dialect, and was used, much as it now 
is in * Punch,' as an example of an uncouth, barbarous form of the 
language, fit only to be the type of clowndom. It has, however, 
been handed down in its spoken form with fewer departures from 
its parent stock than its sister dialect, the Midland — now become the 
English of literature ; so that in a living form are now to be heard in 
the South-West, words and pronunciation which hafve remained un- 
altered at least since the time of Simon de Montfort To trace back 
these forms from the present to those times is a study of great interest, 
and it is moreover the best means of understanding the true history 
of the language. For this purpose it is desirable to discover, and to 
preserve every scrap of writing in which any South-Westem dialectal 
expressions occur. From the xiv. century to Shakspere, a period of 
over two hundred years, excepting the * Chronicon Yilodunense,' a 
poem of Old Wiltshire dialect of about 1420, there is a blank. The 
newly invented printing-press, during all this time, seems to have had 
no type for any but Midland and Northern writers ; until at last we 
have, in our great dramatist, a mere fragment in * King Lear ' (Act 
IV. sc. vi). This, however, is of great value as the first instance 
of the Ich (I, ego) of earlier writers having become ch before a vowel 
and ise before a consonant No doubt these few words put into 



6 &'BCrMX3iS OF £!S6U5E DlAlX(T<u 

xlie mjntii of £disc wen- mas smcst fJiaWt bm the r s ind z's, then 
Ml nov. MTvad tc* maik a Sonzhflai ^mibcIl and vcr eren theu 
Mfmiiiiifl af> liefixcmc m dnwn'F dkcnnBe. Ban JonBon, in bis 'Tale 
of a TnK* inak» wraBLl of biB nhajaggnrT pranamiDE' their fs and «'s 
aF r and z, AIeio in i^ fosi two acsenv be maktf ^J^ use /cA and 
dl far £. bm iIof f cdl » not ecnomnod tbrniumDin the plar. Jonson 
nakea b» chBrmcuR me wmiE- tbxt TrrrmwairibV West ConntTy 
pibxww — K • Takaitiiif'f Zti^ "intf thinr vear." *Lfc. • SO Toais ago on 
TakutXDp's £tt ' ( Acft L «c i U "^ 7^4^^ aoinr : ' " ml.^ * hum * for Atm. 
Tbk tciQ. s bm ttact dialecs..]ik£: bi^ fnend ^lhak£TOre*s ; f or be nuikea 
Tt*^Hni BBT. 'O Ton sma Im^" A»u in i^ moat fnaymoifi with ri/t 
and aert — 42me uriring ^ankani wn^ VfliaeaL 

Two or tfarw fh>gpifgii» of SamfioaiatBbzn' an all ibat exist of the 
wreuteeDtb o euHui— erf l2iBBe the inoa isntarsaia it * Ibe Someiset- 
didve Jfas's Crmijilgrni.,'' said to bare been wrnsan br one Thomas 
I>aiiei^ betwetm 1614 and 164-5l li if preMB^fid in the LASsdowne 
MS. €74, in the Ba&sh KnaeixmL I am indf bs^d *o JLl Hostages 
iadartiT for a ^cfj d ibis trcan ibe nricrnal IC^ a&i it is here 
ixinlrttd for tbe aeeoDd tame obIt. li £isa ajoeared in Bniier s 
'Gnpbie azMi Hinnrira] UhiSQXbixS 1S2^ Mz. Hom^ was 
uaaware of this fact, itaiad in ibe BalibivrTa^^nJ lii^^ Serit« A. 
Part IL. paUisbdi br this Sooat, aiid is qmt «ni3iMi to all the 
cndit c>f a diBoorcrr. 

The ' QymjJaial * was erident^T wrh^in ab:*in ibe time of the 
great rebellion, bat exciept as a link in the Iv-ou: cbiin of t«ai^ frc*m 
* TreriBa ' down to tbe ' ExmocT Scolding/ it i< of Lta^e Talne. It is 
a litezanr prwlaction. and its Somerseiahireisans as^ jii5^ tbctae to l<o 
foond in Shakspere** fiagment. Ther psK^Te tbe pnerakncv in the 
•trrenteentb eentvy of tbe dk for /, whidu as «Kn in tbe * £xm^-:T 
Seolding^* was rerjr witnmfm lot more than a bnndned yeais kter, but 
wb]d:i ii^ now no Ioniser a featare of Sc<nierste{ dialect* and except in 
a r«Ty circuioftcribe^l diAtnct is quite obstoileteL 

A^ a specimen of the <lialect tbe ' Complaint * is reiy inft* nor to 
tbft ' Sc'vl'ling and G>mtship,' and yet i* most have Kvn wriuen by 
a W*5«t or^untrv man, for no other would bare us^l the word a^jr-'-i 
in the sens« it implies in r. 5. 
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THE SOMERSETSHIRE MAN'S COMPLAmT. 

Gods Boddikins 'c hill worke no moie 
dost thinke 'o hill labor to be pooie 

no no ich haue a doe.^ 
If this be nowe the world & trade 
that I must breake & Rogues be made 

Ich will a plundring toa 

'Chill sell my cart & sake my Plow 
and get a zwird if I know how 

for I meane to be right 
'Chill leame to drinke to sweare to roare 
to be a GkJlanty drab, & whore 

no Hiatter tho nere fight. 

But first a warrant that is yitt 
from Mr.^ Captaine I doe gett 

twill make a sore a doo 
For then 'c haue power by my place 
to steale a horse without disgrace 

and beate the owner too. 

God blesse vs what a world is heere 
can' neuer last another yeare 

yoke cannot be able to zow. 
dost think I euer 'c had^ the art 
to plow my ground up with my Cart 

My beast* are all I goe* 

^ This is still the p. part of do, pronounced u-dio, and rhyming still with 

too (teo'}i precisely as it is found in the writers of the xiiL and ziv. century. 
' Still a usual custom to put Mr. before a title, as Mr. Parson, Mr. Tumey, 

Mr. Fish-jowder, Mr. Gin-lmun, e^edally when a sneer or slight is implied. 
' A good example of the omission of the nom. case. (See W. 8. G., p. 34.) ' 
^ This must be an error ; the author in his desire to put in the ch as often 

as possible has here inserted it out of place. It should probably read Dott think 

that euer *chad the art* 

^ Beast, used collectively, is still a plund noun. (See W. S. Gram., p. 9.) 
* The p. part of go. The prefix is speh a in the first verse— a capital / is 

quite a novelty. This form is still that of the dialect, while agimt signifies ago* 



Tut ^bmOdllEHDE SvtJif 



«it £3B»aft simL inc. tc7 A: 

Be viae isKiBEU I recs. 
rHft^iKSTLiMriiir 




Godi bonei doit tliiiik a BqKT vm 
Keep wsne mj lack ik beDr in 

Xo, no, goe bazne the nott 
If that another jeaze mjTveld 
no better profitt doe me feeld 

I maj goe cnt m j thraate. 



> TUi word it tlin and io pteq wlj the mbk hoe impfied, Tiz. a eoupirimg 
tOfflfacr^andDOtWDplf aaa^reoMBL Twmim Agreed Aimg^iok^woAoanausm 
<Hmadaii, meioiog tiiat the matter was the molt of a plot or conqwacy. 

* TUi lorm it otiiolete— thoq^ii it maj lomfe mfagt! 

* p. part of to UiA—H h now ooaided ntiier broader— ^fottf or vami. 
There it aa old proverb Terj cfmoDOBlj nted— Favr n-foat, Detikr u^tamt, 
I c * Farletdied, deer bou^' Cover, the eontemporvy of Ghaooer, hes 
(Tale of the OMen)— 

' And then he let the coflen f et 
UpoD the board, and did them aet.' 

^ The iiM of #0 f or mne ot except m now quite obsolete. 
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If any money 'c haue in store 

then straight a warrant come therfore 

or I must plundred^ be 
And when 'c haue shuffled vp one pay 
then comes a new without delay 

was euer the like a zee.^ 

And as' this were not greife enow 
they have a Thing called Quarter^ too 

Oh ! that's a vengeance^ waster 
A pox ypon't they call it vree 
*C ham sure that niade vs slaues to be 

And euery Eoage our Master. 

Verunu 
(Collated by the Editor with the original MS,) 



Of the history of the * Exmoor Scolding and Courtship ' nothing 
really authentic seems to be known. The ' Courtship * in its present 
form first appeared in the 'Gentleman's Magazine' for June 1746, 
prefaced by a letter signed * H. Oxon.' [Exoni], in which it is stated 
to have been * first written by a clergyman of Devonshire, near the 
forest of Exmoor, but^ I belieye, ha» received some additions.' * The 
writer marks several words with an asterisk, which he requests to 
know the meaning o£' This was followed by the * Scolding ' in July, 
1746,^ in the same magazine. 

''In the next month appears an article dated 'Exon. 12 Aug* 
1746,' and signed ' Devoniensis,' in which the writer states^ that he 



1 This word would be stiU ^Tonoxaicedpluun'dred or pluun'dreed—BO also 
mas'okreed for massacred, 

* The p. part oitoseeiB now u-teed. 

> The use of (u for if'm this sense is quite obsolete. 

^ The allusion here is to the custom of quartering soldiers upon the fanners 
and householders. 

^ vengeance waster would now be rendered Devil qfa waiter. The word is 
used in the ' Bxmoor Scolding ' in the same way. 

* The quotations here, and on p. 10, are from a note in MS. by Sir F. 
Madden, dated 1834, attached to the copy of the 7th edition, now belonging to 
the B. P. S., but which prsviously belonged to him. 



1*1 wnsosft TW dain.nwf: jLkZ^sns,. 



ham ILTTtft ^ jD#i#t -whuit -wniuiL du Jmsc if Zzhwiie. mii iaBj>:iiL7 
a. TTifsuiniarj n! uL "iia "^iRa jl "iie Tvn Zf^fwnuBuzR Zuui'iriis* wkh 
ihe nfifiniin if nine nat^m. ^rirasL "TiTnuyf ^zus ua» if 'sin Gjoeaaij 
BL 'Ae JtBTCnn if ITTZ, Tm sasBSBKnutisic. -rou^^'Hr is w:u. u not 
i&ft m&itir if "sie i. ^mnyipft. h hovrbs itiih us •wtihts.hl 

"^Ii 'sie sms '77U.. x TT <^«ic. lrf;ig. .. z & -rrjiahmarj '^f the 
LmflHOiiK ZtiiittesL "akssa, fmn. ':at2 iek Z^mami if ' Thn. fit^bbin * 
nnnaL innous jc jmga in. :aii * Irrnm HImc. if Taoc t^sit. I74o>, 
joii & wo^itfdjnaL if 'an LiH&iHec b :aii suL -vsiiio. is :;:€osii ia^ the 
IBaiics :f Toe Tsl ±mL if lOtt ~ Zxsmur StjUoiu;' im. 

•^ Ll "aiB mnm tiL^ x 3*i7. z jil nuasgisiaciiiL jf ^'i«/br^-?«.'«i.ii^ 
4i8L. b^ 'L^iprmssim' . jui i. ■{•44 s BiiichiT nimmmfiaabjii from 
* li^pmiuesm.' ^Gefti • F-^ni. ^ E*!tL ir-ti/ Mcnisixtc Bub insopKta- 
tiaa cf &:mi-4^jtnt. sad. MHuEnii h laanr i:r ica ::!ir^ 

** y-LW aai ia:2ecpcsCKBML jaii 'riiini 2 -aia^siiL zl ?&i^ ITS. f .^ 
ac |h. ^L ami » ?£La» HKzfbei x ICi. Wn^ 'r^uccuf. wki!& Slsinti^es 
tbft kos wxs^ *'I>pwf7nbsaBsmJ sid TROii^T- j^lac tcctvw kim to be 

p. 9. 

Ia ' BlaekvTMif s HagMfiw^' is Feteorr. 15Id« apfwucii a 
icpcxnt of a pvrtMa <«€ cbe "ExK^^or CcartthzpL* arocnpinkd br 
wLaft tikft sotbrsr u pfeiMed fio aEL a nans^ua^L.^ ai&i in a p«>?face 
Ihemto be aj^ bnt wiihoat zrriz&r bif susbixcTT. cius h ss pfobablj 
as old M th<^ tiiDA of Hft&rj VXL TIik waj be so xzl sibs^ance. bat 
it k r(nit« tariAent th»X the text of b:ych the - Cocrailup ' and of the 

* H^MiTtitf* m we now hare them, were wrinen bj the same hand — 
}p'M*fr»A t/> \ft ' th« hfureKod William Hole. RD^ who waa a{^Mnted 
At'AtfhM'/m f4 BanMtablfe in 1744/ and who died 1791. He is the 

* t$^ly^\fffnnui^ clergjman' lefened to in the preface* which was first 
fmhlinhtj'i with th^ 7th edition in 1771. 

On th<$ oth<;r liand^ .Sir John Bowring says ('Transactions of the 
thjftmnh\rti AiOKiciation/ 1866, Part v. p. 28) — "The authors of the 
' \f.%uitt*/T Hr^^lrJing' and 'Exmoor Courting' were Andrew Brice and 



* At Ui«; mu\ (d the [KirtioD published in ' Blackwood ' is ' the conclusion in 
'/iir iMTXt.' Tin; c/ncliuion howerer never i4>peared. 




editor's preface. II 

Bonjamin Bowring. The fonner was a learned and laborious book- 
seller in Exeter, whose folio dictionary was a valaable contribution 
to the geographical knowledge of the day. The latter (my paternal 
great-grandfather) was the grandson of a John Bowring of Chumleigh, 
who was largely engaged in the woollen trade, and coined money 
for the payment of those he employed." 

No authority is given by Sir John Bowring for the above state- 
ment, and he entirely omits to notice the remark as to the ' neighbour- 
ing clergyman/ which certainly was published in 1771, and during 
the lifetime of the said clergyman. The balance of evidence is very 
greatly on the side of Sir F. Madden, who gives ' Mr. Merrivale ' as 
his authority, in asserting Archdeacon Hole to have been the author. 

The two dialogues from their first appearance seem to have 
commanded a good deal of attention, for no less than seven editions 
were issued between 1746 and 1771, while a tenth edition was put 
out in January 1788. Since then a reprint of the edition of 1771 
was published in 1827. All these editions were published at Exeter, 
and besides them is the issue of the ' Exmoor Courtship ' with its 
classical paraphrase before referred to, in * Blackwood's Magazine ' for 
February, 1819, and 'a new edition' published by John Eussell 
Smith, London, in 1839. 

These various issues, though called editions, have been nothing 
more than reprints, — inasmuch as no variation in the text beyond a 
letter here and there, is discoverable in any one of them from the 
earliest to the latest.^ Hence the mistakes of the original author, 
with the numerous misprints of the first edition, have all been serv- 
ilely copied and handed down to us, as though the very commas were 
inspired. This ia somewhat remarkable, inasmuch as the editor of the 
edition of 1771, whoever he may have been, evidently knew of these 
errors, for, in several cases he has corrected them in the Glossary, while 
he has left them without remark in the text. Cf. vramp-^haken^ 1. 120. 
rramp^^pen, in Glossary, strait^ I, 7 S. «fra^. Glossary. avore,\. 123. 
auroar, Glossary, pochee, L 188. poochee, Glossary. This unwilling- 

^ Sir F. Madden says, ' In the text of this Edition (1771) there is not the 
ftli<;htcst variation from the Editions of 1746 and 1788.' This will be found to 
Ik) rather too general a statement 
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acM to tooe^ the cri^iiiil, kciu i to pr^TT^e aIic iLe c-*i:^j*ikj of the 
CHoMBj ad of ilfet aateE (1771 > v»c iua liit grigrJT-.fa Axrtboc. 

It tf eridenl from tihe £ici of a GkisuT xkoq; rsK^iiired. so earl v 
M I77I9 to iciidcT the diftlogaisi inuiii^ildf: tTun v:* L^Tosiifla mdeis, 
tluii m great many of iIm; woids used wsk &i ibis tune either 
ofaaolete or reij nrelj heard, vhDe iKiiW, ex£Xfj4 f :e iif help, almost 
the whcile of b(4h voold be qoiie obscoK iv cfdisaiT rendcis. The 
tomfiUr of it deaeiTea onr heartj reoc^ni&oa c^f the nine of his 
mrnom, vhik at the same time ve may ik4 quite agree with all his 
ctjmokigies or his interpretatioiis^ as lor instance, where he defines 
tori ! as aofl. SureJj this is an intesjectioa of the qoau oath kind, 
still Teij commoii, mrMiing ^ds-^emrij like the well-known somnds, 
Otdj the words which were*then thooght diflirolt werd explained, and 
we maj take it that the others were then eonadered too eommon and 
wdUmown to need remade A atnd j of these omisrions which are 
now inserted in Ualic$ in the Glossair, will be instirictiTe as helping 
to gnge the change made in the Toeabolaiy of the language, eren in 
so cottsemtiTe and out of the waj distzicty ss that of West Somerset 
or Ezmoor, dozing the last eentmr. 

A gvaat many of the words which onl j a hundred jeaxs ago were 
thon^t too common to be noticed, are now not onlr obsolete, bat 
so entiielj foigotten that I can find no certain exphmatkm of them, 
and can only guess at their meaning. 

'Soi so with the constmction of the sentences or with the 
pronunciation. These may be said to hare scarcely changed at all, 
and the entire dialogaes are in that respect a striking confirmation 
of what I Tentored to maintain in the paper on the dialect of West 
Somerset^ pablished by this Society in 1875, viz., that dialectal 
changes, as respects pronnnciation and idiom, are slow, evoi thongh 
whole classes of local words may change and become foigotten. 

As compositions these dialogaes are in many points yeiy faithfcd 
and admirable examples of the peculiar langoage of the district, 
which is practically the same as that of West Somerset, and about 
which I have already pretty fully treated ; but the author, perfect 
as he was in his knowledge of the dialect, has not escaped the pit- 
falls which seem to entrap all those who write eiUier poem or prose in 
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the vernacolar. Well as they may be practically acquainted with 
it, yet the same culture which prompts them to compose at all, binds 
them in chains of literaryism — ^unconsciously colours their work 
and blinds them to little errors in construction they would never 
make in speaking, but which they cannot avoid, or do not notice in 
writing. 

The 'neighbouring clergyman' most probably composed these 
dialogues as a vehicle for the very large number of quaint words in 
the vocabulary of Peter Lock the fiddler, and in doing so was com- 
pelled to exaggerate even the redundancy of epithet, which, as the 
preface truly says, ia used by ' noted scolds.' It is, however, quite 
absurd to maintain that such long strings of synonymous words as 
are here put into the mouths of different persons could ever have 
been heard in real life. The exceeding coarseness of these dialogues, 
was perhaps to some extent a necessity of the material to be worked 
up, to which a clergyman even in those days did not like to put his 
name; and it is probably to that quality they owe their great 
popularity, for it is most unlikely that so many editions would have 
been called for to supply the then students of Dialects, or even 
* Lawyers ' on circuit. 

And here I must strongly protest against the libel contained in 
the title-page of the ' Scolding.' To imply that the subject-matter so 
much dwelt upon in this dialogue is a fair sample of the propriety or 
decency of the young women of the district in the last century, is 
simply scandalous. Coarse-mouthed scolds there may have been 
amongst them, but the utter foulness of much of this dialogue, is far 
more probably a reflex of the propriety of an author's own mind, 
who was evidently ashamed to own his work, though not ashamed 
to reap the profits of at least nine editions, by pandering to the taste 
of the class which delights to feed on garbage. 

By no possibility could this objectionable matter be expunged, 
inasmuch as it pervades every page, and it is with much reluctance 
that I assume any part in the perpetuation of it. Nothing but the 
confidence that its form is not such as to attract the ordinary reader, 
and that students alone will take the trouble to wade through it, 
would have induced me to touch such pitch. 
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It is probable that the author had no thought at all of writing 
for students, or he would ha?e taken pains to have been more con- 
sistent in his spelling, and not to have given the same word in 
different shapes; for instance, in some places what is spelt as in 
ordinary English, while in others, e. g. in 1. 342, it is whoif and in 
IL 149, 247, 254, it is hot This last is the correct and invariable 
pronunciation, while what in the text is mere literaryism. So Jiead 
is sometimes yead^ and sometimes aead, while zing and siiig are 
found on the same page. OambowUng in one place is gamhoyling in 
another, velst, L 134 ; vakt, 1. 169. zet, L 340 ; set, L 425. There 
is throughout a great confusion of s and z, which goes to show only 
that the writer was not accustomed to carefully analyse the true 
sound of what he meant to write. The same must be said of v and 
/, which are sometimes misplaced. He spells thisj theez and thes on 
the same page, IL 594, 601. So quiet is quite, 1. 375, the correct 
N. Dev. form, and quiet, 1. 604, with many more. He also spells the 
West Country inflection of the intransitive verb, sometimes y and 
sometimes ee. 

All this is to be expected. Many of the clergy even now, when 
dialects and provincialisms are supposed to be dying out ; men too 
of real culture and large knowledge, are unable to throw off their 
native brogue, and quite unconsciously make their «^s into z's, and 
their /*s into v's. One I know well who always reads, ' A zower 
went vorth to zow,* &c., &c. Yet of course he would not write 
thus, and would perhaps contend that his pronunciation was 
correct. 

A great many literaryisms are pointed out in the notes, and 
generally consist of very small matters, but they are important to 
the student ; e,g, as soon as instead of the invariable so soon as. 
ICO, L 353, instead of 2£^, as a nominative. To have noted every one 
would have unduly enlarged the book. 

On the whole the two dialogues are most valuable as preserving 
very clearly the general spirit of the dialect as well as many very 
interesting peculiarities, which remain unaltered to this day; for 
instance, the habit of using the when speaking of a person, with an 
adjective preceding his name, as *tha young Zaunder Vursdon,' 
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I 192, &c. This habit was quite congenial to the author, for he never 
once omits it. Another habit is that of prefixing a title of relation* 
ship or trade to names, as ' Cozen Andra,' * Zester Taamzen,' even 
when much abuse occurs in the same address. 

The great peculiarity of the whole is the use throughout of eh 
for / (ego) in connection with the verbs to be and have, I cannot 
but think that this use is rather strained in the text, especially as in 
more than one place it is manifestly wrong, as in L 335, vor ea 
chant hire. Here the ea is the nominative, and chant is clearly sha^nt 
in this case ; chant without the ea might be if the context allowed, 
/ have not, or as it now is, / ha*nt [aay aa'nt]. This form of / is now 
completely obsolete, and has been so, longer than the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. The other form of / spelt ea, and in one place 
eea, is, I maintain, not the singular /, but the plural ua used for the 
singular. This is still done, but judging from these dialogues it was 
more common formerly ; ua is still the nominative most common in 
North Devon, and it is pronounced eaa; Nathan Hogg always spells 
it ea. In the text the same word ea has to represent both ua and ia 
in 1. 362, and heia,\, 462. The pronoun / only occurs twice in the 
two dialogues. 

This present edition of the ' £xmoor Scolding and Courtship ' is 
a reprint of the ninth published at Exeter, 1778, and it has been 
thought well to make no alteration in the text, which is identical in 
all the reprints hitherto put out, but to point out in notes the 
principal discrepancies, together with such observations as seemed 
desirable. 

The Glossary has been completed by adding thereto such words 
as are not now considered to be received English, with definitions of 
all those known at present. 

The whole dialogues have moreover been carefully written in 
Mr. Ellis's Glossic so as to show the exact pronunciation as still heard 
in the district, with which I am quite familiar. The printing has been 
so arranged as to read line by line with the original text. To those 
critics who even now abuse any method of spelling but the old con- 
ventional A B C, I would say, that to render any dialect valuable 
as a study, there must be some means by which its pronunciation 
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can be compared with others, and by which we may be able to 
appreciate the quality of its sounds. Who but an Englishman would 
at first sight pronounce correctly bone, done, gonef — yet written 
boa'H^ duun, gaun^ the difference in their sounds is at once made 
plain. 

Mr. EIUb's system of phonetic writing needs no defence from 
me — ^it is that adopted by this Society, and is the most easily 
acquired. A complete key drawn up by Mr. Ellis himself will be 
found in my paper on West Somerset Dialect, R D. S., 1875, which 
should be well studied before any attempt is made to read the 
* Exmoor Scolding ' in the yemacular. An abridged key ^ will be 
found in the paper on the Grammar of West Somerset, £. D. S., 
1877, with some remarks upon the natural vowel by Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray. This natural Towel represented by u very frequently 
appears in these dialogues, and should be well mastered by any one 
who desires to imitate the sounds of the dialect — a little trouble so 
bestowed will not be thrown away. From the spelling of the text 
it would be impossible for any one not familiar with it to have any 
notiiui of the pronunciation, — e^ a, and o, are each in turn used to 
n^piveent the same sound, rtz. short u, i. e. the sound of « in the book, 
s|Htken quickly. This short //is is always written dhu — and I have 
noticed this word is generally a stumbling-block to those who are 
Ignorant of the glossic syst^sm. 

In the following ])agcH are many notes referring to my former 
papers published by this Society (before I had seen a copy of these 
dialogues), in which the passages noted will be found either to bo 
more fully explained, or to be vernacular illustrations of idiom or 
grammar remarked upon in the treatises. These references will be 
found abbreviated thus : — W. S. Dial., Dialect of West Somerset, 
Kiig. Dialect Society, Series D., 1875. W. S. Gram., Grammar of 
Wij«t Somerset, E. D. S., Series D., 1877. 

F. T. E. 



* See Reprint, p. 110. 
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preface; 

[TO THE EDITION OF 1778.] 



THE former Editions of these Dialogues, tho' well receiy'd, 
and esteem'd by those who had some Acquaintance with the 
Provincial Dialects in the Western Parts of England^ yet for 
Want of such a Glossary as is now added, were in a great Measure 
unintelligible to most others, except perhaps a few Etymologists and 
Collectors of old and uncommon Words : The Editor^ has therefore 
endeavoured to supply that Defect ; and that this 9th Edition might 
be rendered as correct as possible, the Whole has been carefully 
revised, some explanatory Notes inserted, and the Spelling of the 
provincial Words better accommodated to their usual Pronunciation 
among the Peasants in the County of Devon : This, as well as theii 
Explanations in the Vocabulary or Glossary, *tis presumed may be of 
some Use, to such Lawyers as go the Western Circuit, by whom the 
Evidence of a Country-man is sometimes mistaken, for want of a 
proper Interpretation of his Language, In this Glossary we have not 
only shewn in what Sense the most uncommon Words are generally 
understood in this Country, but also the Etymologies of most of them, 
whether deriv'd from the old Anglo-Saxon, or from the British, 
French, Dutch, &c. Some few, whereof the true Signification was 
somewhat doubtful, are distinguished by a Q : The Meaning of these 
we should be glad to see better ascertained : and if any Person of 
Judgment shall observe any other Words to be ill explained in this 
Glossary, he is desired to signify it to the Editor,^ to be corrected in a 
future Edition. 

It may be proper to advertise such of our Readers as may be 
Strangers to the Devonshire Dialects, that the following is a genuine 
Specimen thereof as spoken in those Parts of the County where the 
Scene is laid ; (the Phraseology being also agreeable thereto, and the 
Similes, &c properly adapted to the Characters of the Speakers;) 



1 This preface appears for the first time with the 7th Edition — Exeter, A. 
Brice and B. Thorn, 1771, price nine pence. 
The 7th Edition has, ' Editors have.' 
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W *^ti:rici3* -J rsi-i-i^H iCiiii*. 




m»i iM'A «L «^*TrTfcT 0:-L*r"ri-*L nf ;_-^it2Hf?:*'£ 'Ji.vT-iic. W:.Hi5. like 
ti^jm 3i.tr>di>f^5 ri*: lii* ^i^rriifcl* :-f *r*ni* -t:* St^. iIz.-r*ijL Tr» relies 

ii t!H?-> :-w-r t*" C'^r r*i*Sfr:*. ii^ei a '-'1 SA»'-boy 

w>r'«a tit 1*: j*5» niiitt-* .r^'f^t -: "i>t r;3«t>ri* li-ff 

li«T« &:< i^Mea eitSLiC fr:*3L »-»=*t^l.4; :•: ii-t li'tr • -rr.«Tr«r ; it harin^ 
been al^riri- tL».t :t. !-•* £l-i«-> ■- *i:-:'-i-z r.tr:::-ljLr>. tie Sab- 
fCaDtiTef Lire 5rv*n>i-:^T t>:- =.*=.J ArV-i-r-r* *j-i.*i'i t: tl^-ea. Tk*:Mx\j 
rriK-EnsK.^f : ar^i tLiS izrt :':-'rrrii:*rT Weo:-' *« ia lia: PatI of tlie 
CotuitrT Lar* &:< fa:-L a C;- *j F-ri*:.-*» as i* le*^ r?^«res«jte»l : Bat 
we mar af5>eml for t'^ Trcti of iij* C->T.trfcrx t:* all wbo Lave heard 
the fDOCt urAtiA Si?*>!if aiD-.'cr tS>PEi. wbra enrazci aci weli-fDatch'tfi 
with ^jol-fDOfrtL'-J airj nifii>-je-t^«c;rD*'i Ar.iir:c.i<* : ati bow apt they 
are to ■tno;? op t/^^etLer a Van-err of aT'S^^rre W-jris aod deroot 
Xaruet, /as thfrj teim tLem> iiz'j Tii%ii.y of tbezn. like Sancho's 
Vrfpv^m^ hMxt wsuij the same M««oise : doc «par:nz other* which 
Btaj be a^ifn^rtirmai impertmettt to. aod l^esiie tbeir Pczrpi>se, prorided 

tJ»*jr are aoffr.-iefitly ahosrve. ^Th* folljwi&ff Co'lecti^n was oripin- ' 

all/ »ia/l«; aU/iJt tJie Bejnonin;^ of the present C<crDtorT. br a blind 
hitt^Mtii KidUsrf, /on*? P<rf^ Z>>c£% of Xorth-yoQlton. or it« Xeighboor- 
IfZ/'/d/ w\$ff waa a Man of aoine Homonr; and tl>o' h» Skill and 
Ih^Uffhy MM a Iffiitictan ia said to have recommended him to the 
V*AhH of iUi (ffMt^ hill more common CoDrerse with the lower Class 
ml t^tffitl*!, ulMrts him frequent Opportnnitie* of hearing and ohserrin^ 
tlieif yUrMMtsM afid friction ; and, as Perw*n8 deprived of Sight have 
H^trtt^trMUy a f^^pf/d M^rrnory, he m-as thereby the better enabled to retain 
and ref/eat them, Tliin attra^^-led the Notice* of a neijrhbouring Clergry- 
inan, who by the Fidler's Amistance pat the Exinoyr Scohiin<; into the 
Yonn in which we now have rt, and, before his Death, (which 
happen'^! Mtttm after the Year 1725) communicated it to the Public,' and 
aflnrrwards K'^ve Uis^; U> the Exmof/r Courtship, a Perfunnance thought 
deserving Uj l>e hfhlt'A thereunto ; bat Copies of the ScoIdin<; were, for 
mmtft Tirrio h«;fore and after this, handed about in Manuscript^ al>ove 
4^1 YtiMTH Muctif and was then taken to be the original Composition 
iff the (ylf^rgyinan aforesaid ; few being then apprehensive of its having 

' In Umj c<ipy of the 7th K<lition beloni^ng to this Society Is a pencil note 
in tli« hand writing of Sir K. Ma^lden, to whom the copy belonged— * Rev. 
Will. lloli% An;hfh'Ac<in of HamKtaple.' 

» 7th Kdition hiiH, V/unniunicated it to the Editor of the first and subse- 
quiMit IMitioiiH, who jKirfect^Hi the Courtship; but copies,* &c. Sir F. Maiden 
luM uri<hTliri<Ml Ktiitott and in another [>encil note says, * Mr. Win. Chappie ? ' 

• 7th Kdition luw, * Maniwcript, of which the Writer hereof has seen One 
noar 4<> Years Nince, which was then taken to be/ &c. 
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any other Author, or hoW far the Person who fumish'd its Materials 
might claim Title thereto, tho' his Fanie as a Fidler was not yet 
extinct. 

It may be also requisite to observe here, that the Forest of Exmoor 
(so call'd as being the Moor wherein the River Ere rises) is, for the 
most Part, in the County of Somerset; and tho* Parracombe and 
Challacombe in its Neighbourhood, which is the scene of our Drama, 
be in Devonshire, it must not be thence inferred that the same Dialect 
in all Particulars extends thro' the whole County ; it being chiefly 
confined to the Northern Parts thereof: For many Words and Phrases 
therein, would not be well understood by People in the South-Hams, 
(by which is meant all the Southern Parts of Devonshire, and not any 
particular Town, as some Topographical Authors have supposed ;) 
where the Dialect varies as much from this, as this from that of Doi-set 
and Wiltshire : And even near Exmoor, none but the very lowest Class 
of People generally speak the Language here exemplified ; but were it 
more commonly spoken by their Betters, perhaps it might not be so 
much to their Discredit, as some may imagine; most of the antiquated 
Words being so expressive as not to be despised, though now grown 
obsolete, and no longer used by the politer Devonians, who in general 
speak as good modern English as those of any other County. *Tis well 
known, tliat after the Expulsion of the antient Britons from those Parts 
of the Kingdom which our Saxon Ancestors had conquered, the 
English Saxon Language (a Dialect of the old Teutonic, or High Dutch) * 
took Place of the British every-where, but in Wales and Cornwall ; 
and so continued until the Norman Conquest, when the Conqueror, 
endeavouring to introduce the French Tongue, and causing all Edicts 
and judicial Proceedings to be in that Language, the Saxon soon became 
intermixt with much of the old Norman French : But notwithstanding 
this, and some Tincture of British and Danish, besides the Words 
borrowed from the learned Languages by the Professors of Arts and 
Sciences, &c. the antient Anglo-Saxon Tongue, with some Variation of 
its Sound and Orthography, chiefly prevails in the vulgar Part of our 
present Language \ and it will appear in the Glossary subjoined to the 
following Dialogues, that most of the remarkable Words therein 
inserted, are of Saxon Derivation, and if they are not all retained in 
other Counties, such Counties have many others derived from the same 
Fountain ; not to mention the Variations of the Pronunciation in , 



> It must be remembered that * High Dutch ' is a very different thing from 
hock Deutsch as now understood. Until the division of the * Low Countries,' 
the term *IIigh Dutch' wats applied to the language spoken by the people of 
the Northern part corresponding to Holland and Friesland, to distinguish it 
from the *Low Dutch' of Flanders and Brabant. Even now it is common 
among the better class of people to speak of Dutch as * High Dutch '—a very 
frequent expression in reference to anything unintelligible is, *tliat is High 
Dvtrh to mc* 
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different Places. Hence every County has its peculiar Dialect, at 
least in respect to the vulgar Language of their Rusticks, insomuch 
tliat those of different Counties cannot^ easily understand each other. 
Among Persons engaged in Commerce indeed^ or who have had a 
liberal Education, we may better distinguish their several Countries by 
their Accent, than by any Impropriety in their Language : But we are 
here speaking only of the lower Class of People in each County ; and 
that these have in several Parts of England a more uncouth and 
barbarous Jargon than the worst among the Devonians, might be 
easily shewn : Let it suffice to give an Instance in the following 
Specimen of the Lancashire Dialect, transcribed from a Dialogue 
therein, which was published in 1746. 

M. " Odds Fish ! boh that wur breve 1 wou'd I'd bin eh yore 

" Kele." 

T, " Whau whau, boh theawst hear It wur dree wey tooto ; 

"heawe'er I geet there be fufe o'clock, on before eh opp'nt dur, I 
'' covert Nip with the cleawt, ot eh droy meh nese weh, t' let him see 

'Mieaw I stoart her: ^Then I opp'nt dur; on whot te dule dust 

'' think, boh three little Bandyhewits coom weaughing os if th' little 
" ewals wou'd o worrit me, on after that swallut me whick : Boh 
" presently there coom o fine wummon ; on I took her for a boo 
"justice, boor so meety fine: For I heard Ruchott o' Jack's tell meh 
'' Measter, that hoo justices awl us did th' mooast o' th* wark : Heawe'er, 
''I axt hur if Mr. Justice wur o whoam ; hoo cou'd naw opp'n bur 
" meawth t' say eigh, or now ; boh simpurt on sed iss, (the Dickons 
" iss hur on him too) — Sed I, I wudyid'n tell him I'd fene speyk to 
" him : " 

The Reader must be left to judge, on a Comparison of this with 
any Part of the Exmoor Language, which of the two has the most 
Barbarisms. Perhaps he will want an Interpreter to inform him, that 
" Kele " means " Place " or ** Circumstance ; " — that " Dree way *' 
denotes a " long and tedious Way ; " — that " Stoart" means " valued ;" 
—that "Bandyhewits" are "little Dogs;" that "Hoo" stands for 
" She ; " — and " Wudyid'n " is " wish you would ; " — and unless 
thus explained, may be apt to think it little more intelligible than the 
Buckinghamshire Farmer's Speech. "I ken a Steg gobblin at our 
Leer Deer;" which few besides his Countrymen would guess to 

mean. " I see a Gander feeding at our Barn-door." But to trouble 

our Readers with no further Observations on this Subject here, we must 
refer them for further Particulars to the Vocabulary and Notes, sub- 
mitting the Whole to their candid Censure. 

Exeter, January 1178, 

1 * Can't,' in 7th Edition. 



In the following pages the original text is printed on the left 
hand; tJte Olossie transcript, corresponding line by line, 
on the right. 
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Thoma^hu T OCK ! Wilmot, vor why vor ded'st roily ^ zo 
AJ upon ma up to Challacomb Eowll — Ees* 

dedent thenk tha had'st a be*^ zich a Labb o* tha Tongue. ^What a 

Vengance ! wart* betwatled, or wart tha baggaged ;* or had'st tha 

5 took* a Shord, or a paddled 1® 

Wilmot. I roily upon tha^ ya^ gurt, thonging, banging, 

muxy Drawbreechl — Noa, 'twas thee roil'st upon me up to® 

Daraty Vogwill's Upzitting, whan^ tha vung'st to (and be 

9 hang'd to tha !) to Eabbin. — ' Shou'd zom^^ tha wart zeck arter^^ Me-at and 



^ The regular form of the infinitive for intransitive verbs. (See W. 8. G. 
p. 49.) 

' Spelt es elsewhere in the text, e. g, line 10. See note 3, p. 26. Also spelt 
is, line 22. 

* Still the usual form of the past part, of ' to be ' throughout North Devon 
and the Ilill Country of Somerset. Compare Robert of Gloucester's ' William 
the Conqueror ' (Morris and Skeat) : line 1, * Moche a\> \>€ sorwe ibe ; ' line 3, * Of 
moni bataile ^at aHj^ ihe» 

^ The form toart is becoming rare — ^now it would be \ous{t. 

s — s These are elisions of one of two similar and consecutive vowels ; if 
written or pronounced in full these would be dhu u-hag'^^d, dhu u-t^kt. The 
same thing occurs when two similar consonants come together— they are not 
pronounced separately, but are slurred into one. (See W. S. G., pp. 27, 28.) 

* At present this final d would generally disappear, and we should hear 
u-hiUwaat'ly u-pad'ly u-bage^—ii for emphasis the d were sounded, it would 
have nearly a syllable to itself, u-bag^e^-dii, u-padl-dii, u-hfU'waal'M^, 
QomxOkT^ pftch'td, 1. 32. 

^ This form of you lb used in the dialect only as a prefix to some epithet, and 
is distinctly a vocative form, which is so extremely common that I quite over- 
looked it in my W. S. Gram., p. 33. It is pronounced a little broader than 



26 



U AK'SMOAR SKOA'LDEEN. 



Thomasin, T AU'K! Wiilinut, vnr wuy vauT deds rauylee^ zoa 
ii upaun mu aup tu Chaalikum Kaewll — Es (ees?)* 

ded-u dhengk dh-ads u-bee^ rich u Laab u dhu tung. Want u 

vai'njuns ! wurt^ u-biitwaat'ld, iir wurt dhu-bag*eejd ;* ur ads dhu- 

t^okt* u shoa'iird, ur u-padld1® 5 

Wilmot. Aay rauy 'lee paun dhu, yu ^ guurt, dhaung'een, ban'geen, 
muuk'see Draa'buurch ] — Noa'u, twuz dhee rauylus pun mee aup tu® 
Daar'utee Vaug*wee*ulz aup-ziit'een, haun® dhu vungs tiie (un bee 
ang tu dhu !) tu Eab'een. — Sh'd ziim^^ dhu wurt zek aar'tur" Mai't-n 9 



tJia {the of the text), but the sound is very similar to the Cockney you, generally 
spelt yer in Punch. It will be noticed throughout these dialogues that the 
form is never once used except as above — never as an objective. 

® The use of to for a/ is very common, indeed it is the rule. (See W. S. G., 
p. 89.) Compare Robert of Gloucester's 'William the Conqueror' (ed. Morris 
and Skeat), line 399: — 

* ^e si\>e he her croune a\er ; 
to Midemnter at Gloucestre 
To WitewnetidcU Westmuistre 
to Ester at Wincestre* 

* Nothing approximating the whan of the text could now be heard— the w 
is quite lost, particularly in this district, and although wai'n is heard for the 
emphatic when in the vales of W. Somerset, yet throughout N. Devon and the 
Exmoor country it is haun or hawn — as Hawn warn ut f Haun dhu Paa'tnz 
mae'&r voalud. * When was it ? when the Parson's mare foaled.* 

*** This phrase would not now be used—zUm-z au-f, * (It) seems as though,' 
would now be said. 

^* This form of qfter is the usual one still ; while in the Yale it is more 
commonly aa'dr. 
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10 Me^^ — And zo tha merst,* by ort es* know, wey guttering ; as 
gutter tha wutt^ vhan tha com*st to good Tackling. — Bat zome 
zed "Shoor and shoor tha ded'st bet make wise, to zee nif tha^ 
young Joey Heaff-field wou'd come to zlack thy Boddize, and whare 
a wou'd be O vore or no." Bet 'twas thv old Disvease, Chun. 

15 Thomasin, Hey go ! Wliat* Disyease dest me-an,^ ya gurt 
dugged-teal'd, swapping, rousling Blowze t Ya gurt Hoile, 
tell ma. Tell me, a zey, what Disyease dest me-an t — Ad ! chell 
ream^ my Heart to tha avore Ise^ let tha lipped. — Chell tack et 
out^^ wi' tha to tha true Ben, fath ! Tell ma, a zey, what Disyease 

20 dest me-an that tha zest^^ cham a troubled wey ? 

Wilmat. Why ; ya purting, tatchy, stertling, jowering, 
prinking, mincing Theng, chell tell tha what Disyease. Is^' 
ded'nt me-an the Bone-shave*, ner the Heartgun, ner the 

24 Allembatch that tha had'st in thy Niddick. Tes better twar : ^' Yor 



^ I have never heard me-€Uy me^l, as in the text, and doubt if these forms 
ever existed. I believe this was an error in the original spelling, which has 
been peipetuated in aU subsequent editions. There is no fracture in meat, but 
there is in meal— in both, the ea has the sound of a in mate— but the / in meal 
naturally produces the fracture. 

* Merst is now obsolete— it would now be mikds for mightest, 

* This is itf not /, and is sounded neariy ess, I betieve the ees of the text 
(line 3) is the same. The nom. plur. in N. Devon is always thus pronounced, 
and it is very commonly used for the nom. singular. (See W. 8. G., p. 34.) 

^ This is the emphatic form, and the text conveys the exact present prt>- 
nundation. The ordinary form of tciU }a ttfU, or simply V, as dhee-t zeo'ti 
vrdi^d ('thou wilt soon have finished'). Note in this example the elision 
referred to above ; written at length it would be dhee-t z^n u u-dtUd. 

* (Note to Ed, ofl77S), The Bone-shave (a Word perhaps no-where used 
or understood in Devonshire but in the Neighbourhood of Exmoor) means 
the Sciatica ; and the Exmoorians, when afflicted therewith, use the following 

Charm to be freed from it : The Patient must lie on his Back on the Bank 

of a River or Brook of Water, with a straight Staff by his Side, between him 
and the Water ; and must have the foUowing Words repeated over him, viz. 

'* Bone-shave right ; 

** Bone-shave straight ; 

" As the Water runs by the Stave, 

" Good for Bone-shave." 

They are not to be persuaded but that this ridiculous Form of Wonls seldom 
fails to give them a perfect CMre. 
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Mae'iil.^ — Un zoa dhu muurs,^ bi oaiirt ee* nan, wai guutnireen ; uz 10 
guut'ur dhu wuut* haun dhu kau'ms tu g^o'd taak'lccn. — Bud zaum 
xad " Shoo'&r-n shoo'ttr dhu daeds biit mak wuyz, tu zee neef dhu* 
" yuung Joa'zee Yef-ee'ul wiid kaum tu zlaak dhi baud'eez, un wae*ur 
u wiid bi u-voaT ur noa." Bii-twuz dhu oai dees-yai'z, Chuun. 

Thomdsin. Aay goo ! Haut* dees-yai'z dds inee*un/ yu guurt 15 
duugnid-taa'yuld, zwaup'een, ruws'leen Bluwz? Yu guurt Rauynil, 
tuul mu. Tuul mu, u zai*, haut dees-yai'z dils mee'un 1 — Ad ! ch-iil 
rai'm® mi aaTt tu dhu uvoaT aayz® lat dhu liip'ud. — Ch-iil taak ut 
uwt"^® wi dhu tu dhu trufe* bai*n, faath ! Tuul mu, u zai', haut dees- 
yai'z dds mee'un dhut dhu zaes**^ ch-aam u-truub*ld wai 1 20 

Wilmot, Waa*y ; yu punr'teen, taach-ee, stee'urt'leen, jaa'wureen, 
preng'keen, miin'seen dhaeng, ch-iil tuul dhu haut dees-yai'z. Es^^ 
ded-n mee'iin dhu Boo'un-shee*uv,* nur dh-aart*gunn, nur dh-aal* 
umbaach dhut dh-ads een dhee niid'ik. Tez bad'r twaar : ^' vur 24 



^ It is still nearly invariable to use the before a proper name when there is 
a qualifying adjective, as ^a^ zeed dh-oa'l Faa'rmur Taap ; dhaat-s dhu guurt 
Jan Urdt Hliat is great John Red' (Loma Doone). It will be noticed that 
this rule is not once bioken throughout these dialogues. Compare below I. 31, 
* the young Dick Vrogwill ' and * George Vuuz.' 

' What in the text is as incorrect as the whan noted above. In 1. 149, 
Wilmot says, 'no Direct to hot tha tellst' — proving that then as now the 
relative had no w sound in it. 

^ Also pronounced mai'nf which at present is the common form. 

" The ea in this word has always been sounded ai as in mam, and I think 
the author of the text must have so intended it, as also in Disyease. 

> This form is now quite obsolete as a conditional or future tense. It is 
probably the ee before noted. 

10 i. e, * Have it out with you.' 

11 The regular form still for all the persons of the present tense of to My, 
The sound is between zees and zase. The final t in the text is mere literaryism — 
the author of course wrote a ^ in eayestf and so of course must write zest. The 
same applies to dest in the same line. These ^'s are sounded only before a 
vowel. 

1' Is in the text is precisely the same in meaning as the words spelt ees (line 
2), and es (line 10). See note above. I believe it to be the nom. plur. used 
for the sing., as is still customary. 

1* Tioar is now quite obsolete. I have heard tufare, but only from maid- 
servants or those who try to talk ' fine.' The form throughout N. Devon and 
Exmoor now is tivaz when emphatic, precisely the sound of has in lit Eng. 
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15 than Ount Annis Moreman^ coul'd ha' * blessed vore,* and net ha** 
pomstor^d about et, as^ Moather ded. 

Thoiiujuiin. What disyease than, ya giirt Ilaggage I 
Wilrn/)t. ^Vhy, e'er zince tha wart Twenty, ay Zewnteen, 
and avore, tlia liast a be' troubled wey the Doul vetch tha. 
30 Tlimnfittin. What's me-an by that, ya long-hanjed Meazle I 
Dist hire* ma? Tha call'st ma stertling Roil now-reert. — 
How dcdst Tlioe stertlec upon the Zess last Harest wey the young 
Dick Vrogwill, whan George Vuzz* putch'd V — He told ma the whole 
Fump o' til' Besnoze. 
36 Wlhruft, O ! the very Vengance tear tha ! — Dest thee tell 
mo o' Dick Vrogwiin — Why thee art in a Ninniwatch 
c'ery other Tom, nif zo bo tlia dest bet zet Zeert in Harry 
Vurwlon, 

Thornanin. How I ya gurt chounting, grumbling, glumping, 
40 zower-zapjMMl, yerring Trash ! 

Wilmftt. Don't teU me o' glumping : Oil the Neighbourhooden® 
knowth^ thco to be a veaking, blazing, tiltish Hussey. 

Tkf/iiumn^ And thee art a crewnting, querking, yeavy, 
dogged -y CSS, ^^ chockling Baggage. 
45 Wihnot, Net^* zo chockling, ner it'^ ^q crewnting, as thee art, a 



^ This name w always thus pronounced. So also the village Morebatii is 
always Muur'biUh, 

' — * ElUioiis of the vowel w, i. e. the i)articipial prefix, or wlien in rapid speech, 
the auxiliary have \& shortened into u. if siniken delibeiately it would be 
kM uv U'blas'tul, neet uv u-paum'sturd. This form is very common, but it is 
impossible to determine whether the u standing for have, or the prefix, is the 
one got rid of. The A in Ao* of the text merely conventional writing. 

' This word adds no force to the verb, but is, and apparently has long been 
a mere pleonasm. Scarcely ten sentences can be heard in the district without 
voa'r occurring somewhere. 

* I think a« is an error of the original transcriber. No native would have 
used so literary a phrase, he would have said saetim-z Mawdhur daedy or eens 
Mau'dhur daed, 

* Tliis fonn is nearly obsolete, a very few old people still use it. 

* Furze is a very common name, and is always pronounced Vmcz. 

^ Here the words being all more or less emphatic, the final inflexion would 
have a syllable to itself. 

« This is the old plural, quite obsolete. See W. S. Gram., p. 7. 
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dhan Aewnt An'ees Muur-mun* k^od u* blas-ud voaT^ lui neet u* 25 
paum'sturd ubaewd ut, uz* Mau'dhur daed. 

Thomasin. Haut dees-yai'z dhan yu guurt Ag'eej 1 

Wilmot W*aa*y, ae'ur zdnz dhu wurt twuun-tee, aa-y zaewn'teen, 
uu uvoaT, dli-aast u-bee truub'ld wai dhu Daewl vach dhu. 

Thoniamn, Haut-s mee'iin bi dhaat, yu laung-hanjud Mai'zll 30 
Ddst uyur^ mu ] Dhu kyaals' mu stee'iirtleen Rauyiil naew-ree'urt. — 
Aew deds dhee- stecurtlee pun dhu Zaes* laas Aar-us wai dhu yuung 
Dik Vmug-wee-ul, haun Jaurj Vuuz® pdch-tu^l— Ee toai mudhu woa'l 
Fuump u dhu bez'nees. 

Wilmot Au ! dhu vuur-ee Vai'njuns tae*ur dhu ! Diis dhee* tuul 35 
niee u Dik Vraug'wee-ul 1 — ^Waay, dhee lu't een u Kdn*eewauch 
ae'uree uudh'ur Tuurn, neef zu bee dhu dds bdt zdt zee'urt een Aar*?e 
Vuurz'dn (Fursdon). 

TJianiashL Aew ! yu guurt chaewn'teen, gruum'leen, gluum'peen, 
zaawnr-zaap'ud, yuur'een Traareh ! 40 

Wilmot Doa'iin tuul mee u gluum'peen : Aul dhu Naaybur^odn® 
nau'uth* dhee* tu bee a vai'keen, blae'uzeen, tdl'teesh Uuz'ce. 

ThomoLsin, Un dhee* urt u kriienteen, kwuur'keen, yai'vee, 
duug'ud-yas,^^ chauk'leen bag'eej. 

Wilmot Neet ^^ zu chauk'leen, nur eet ^^ zu krue 'nteen-z dhee aart, u 45 



' An example of the use of the termination th in the plural. Compare 
* Ancren Riwle ' (Ed. Camden Society) : — 

' vor >eo8 riwle* >e horte— 
alse sum de*, alse ^e telle* me.' — p. 8. 
* J?e pine )>et prisuns {>olie* : )>et heo ligge*.'~p. 32. 
So also in * Robert of Gloucester' and ' Trevisa' is found the same form. 

10 yess has nearly lost the y sound amongst the lowest class in the Vale of 
W. Somerset, but it is still common in the Hills, and in North Devon I have 
heard the word so pronounced in a half apologetic manner, by those who felt 
its coarseness. 

11 Not in the sense here used, is at present always neet, and is the evident 
contraction of not yet or nor yet, 

•* Yet is always ee't, and the it of the text is decidedly too short to convey the 
sound to modem ears ; but since throughout Devonshire it (pron ), pin, kin, if, 
are pronounced ee't,pee'n^ kee'n, neef, the original transcriber most likely intended 
to represent the soimd of the t in t^ as then spoken, and doubtless, then as now, 
the same spoken word represented both it and yet. This is confirmed by note 
to 1. 110 of the text, where eet is given as an alternative spelling of yet. 
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46 colting Hobby-horse ! Nif tha dest bet go down into the Paddick, 
to stroak the Kee, thee wut come oil a gerred, and oil horry zo 
vurs^ tlia art a vorked; ya geiTed-teal'd,^ panking, hewstring 
Mea-zel ! — Thee art lick a skittish Stnre jest a yooked.^ Tha woulst 

50 host any keendest Theng,* tha art zo vore-reet, nif Vauther 
dedn't ha*ape tha. 

T?iomu»ln, Ay, ay ! Kester Moreman wou'd ha be hove* up, 
nif zo be® a had a had tha; a toteliug, wambling,^ zlottering, 
zart-and-vair yheat-stooL 

55 Wilmot Ay, and zo wou'd tha young George Vuzz, miin,® whan a* 
had a had a rubbacrock, rouzeabout, platvooted, zidlemouth'd*® 
Swashbucket. — Pitha dest thenk enny Theng will e'er vittee 
or gooddee wey zich a whatnozed, haggle-tooth'd,^® stare-bason, 
timersome, rixy, wapper-ee'd Theng as thee art ? 

60 Thomasin, Dest hire mal^* Oil the Crime o* the Country 
goth, that wan* 2 tha liv'st up to tha Cot, tha wart the Old 
Eager Hill's Under Bed-blonket. And more 'an zo,^* that tha 
wart a chittering, raving, racing, bozzom-chuck'd, rigging, 

64 lonching, haggaging Moil. 



1 Far seems to have been, as now, unknown in either comparison — distance 
is vuur'nees, A man was giving me a direction across a very lonely part of 
Exmoor, and told me I should come to tiU' guurt eeps u stoo'unz haewt dhu 
vuur'nees uv u kwaur'tur muyuld uvoa'r yile kaumth tu dhu gee'Ht. * Two 
great heaps of stones (two barrows) about the fumew of a quarter mile before 
you Cometh to the gate.' 

' The teal of the text is not broad enough, even M ea ^ at. I have heard 
very ignorant people talking * fine,' say tee'&l for tail, dee'ill for dale,pee'iU for 
pailf &c., but there was clearly no affectation about Wilmot. 

' Probably u-yuuk'ud would more correctly represent the sound. In the 
hill districts the long o is sounded more like oo than the oa of the vales. Hence 
yoke is ^oo'X;— but yoked is more like yuuk'ud or yook'ud. In all these cases 
where the part is emphatic the inflexion is a distinct final syllable -ud, (See 
W. S. G., p 45.) 

* i. e. anythhujf whatever, a very common phrase. Probably any kind of 
thing ; kind is still kee'nd, so oblige is always vMee'j, wind (v.)' ween; blind 
is constantly blee'n, right, ree't, as in the text ; shine, shee'n. See text, 
1. 12a 

* I believe this to be the p. part, of heave with the prefix elided by rapid 
speech — uttered deliberately, this would be, v^d u-bee u-oa'v aup. 

* If when it signifies peradve^vture, is still neefzu bee, 

^ The transcriber was certainly wrong in writing wambh'jig — in all these words 
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koa'lteen Aub'ee-au's 1 Neef dhu diis biit goo daewn een*tu dha Pad'ik, 46 
tu stroa'k dhu Kae'ee, dhee wtlt km aul u-guur*ad, un aid auree zu 
vuur-z^ dh-aart u-vau'rkud ; yu guur'ud-taa'yidd,^ pang 'keen, eo'streen 
Mai'zl ! — Dhee urt lik u skiteesh St^oT jest u-yook-ud.* Dhu wiits 
buust lin-ee keen'dees dheng,* dh-aart zu voai-reet, neef Vau'dhur 50 
ded-n aa*p dhu. 

Thoma&in, Aay, aa'y ! Kaes'tur Muur'mun wiid u bee oa'v^ aup, 
neef zu bee^ u ad u-ad* dhu; u toa'iitleen, waumieen/ zlaut'uieen, 
zaart-n-vae'iir yee'iit-stfeoL 

WilmoL Aa'y, un zoa- wiid dhu yuung Jaurj Vuuz, miin,® haun u* 56 
ad u-ad* u ruub'ukrauk, raewzubaeMrt, plaat-v^otnid, zuydl-muwdhud *® 
Zwaysh-buuk'ut. — Pidhu diis dhengk tbi'ee dheng wiil aeiir vAt'ee 
ur g^od'oe wai zich u waut-noa'zud, ag'l-t6o'dhud,^® Btae'Tii-baeiisny 
tiim'ursum, rik'see, waap*ur-ee*d dheng-z dhee aarti 

Thomasin, Diist uyur niA ?^^ Aul dhu Kruym u dhu Kuun'tree 60 
gooth, dhut haun]^* dhu lee'vst aup tu dhu Kaut, thu wurt dh-oai 
Raj 'ur Ee'iilz uun'dur bai'd-blaun'kut. Un moo'iir-n zoa,^' dhut dhu 
wurt u chiit'ureen, raeiiveen, lae'ilseeny buuz'um-chuuk'ud, rig'een, 
laun'cheen, ag'eejeen Many id. 64 



the b is always dropped — stuum'Uen, BhaanvUen, raamrleen^ gruum'-leeny &c. 

^ Man used in this way is a very common expression ; it has a half -defiant, 
quasi-abusive force ; it is nearly always used in a threat or rude contradiction, 
and would be spoken to a woman, as in the text, as readily as to a man. No 
one would think of using it to a superior unless a deliberate insult were 
intended. Compare ' Ancren Riwle ' (Ed. Camden Society), p. 12, ' ich chuUe 
schawe \>€ mon seiiS ]^e holt Michee.* 

> The use of short a for he and for they (see W. S. G., p. 96) is no modem 
corrupt pronunciation. * John of Trevisa ' (ed. Morris and Skeat), p. 244, L 50, 
writes, * <& seyde \>cU a moste spare ^ynges \fat scholde he hys aune : again, p. 
245, 1. 68, * ^^Nay" qua\> Harold, **hy be]^ noprustes, bote a be}) tvel stalword 
kny\tes" * 

io_io Jq 2UI these nouns used a^jectively, the inflexion has the full syllable, 
as in the p. part. See note 3, p. 30. I think the transcriber inconsistent in having 
written some ed and others 'c^, while, on the contrary, he writes troubUdy 
which is pronounced truub'ld. If there be any exceptions to the above rule 
they would be when the noun ends in /, or a vowel, and hence I have written 
waap'uree'df when I believe waap'uree'ud was spoken. 

^^ Then, as now, threatening or abusive sentences very often began thus. 
Now this phrase. Dost hear me? ia contracted into Shuur mu f 

*' Spelt whan elsewhere, in the text. 

" This expression is still very common = moreover. 
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65 WSmoi. How ! ja confoamie*! Trapes ! Tell me ennj 
■lore o' Rager Hill*:! £e<i-bIoiiket, ad: chell pall the Poll 
o' tha;^ chell plim tha^ chell Tulch tha. Lt>D]u zee,^ — Eager 
Hill es aa^ honest a Man u any^ in Challacomb; — no Di»- 



70 Thom/uin, And do thee tell me o' stertling upon the Zess, whan. 
Gtatge Xuzz pntch'd,' chell gi' tha a Lick ; — chell lav tha orer the 
Yean wej the Yire^anga. Ad ! chell ting tha. Thr bnzzom 
Chncka were pretty rittee arpre tha mairst thjzel therle, 
and thj Yleah oil wangerj, and thy Skin oQ ylagged, with* ncart 
75 bet Aggin^ and Veaking, and Tiltishneta. 

WUmrA. Bed-blonket akether* ! Ha ! zey zich a Word nuHe 
chell cotton thy Wai^tecoat. Chell thong tha, chell gi' tha 
zich a utrait" in tha Chnpat, ya Grizzledemundy. 

Th/mutnn, Me a Strait in the Chaps? Dest hire mal Come 
80 aneeat me, chell pommel tha, chell vag tha, chell lace tha. 

WilnuA. Thee lace mal Chem a laced well-a-fine^ azeady^ 

Ztj wone Word more, and chell bresh tha, chell tan tha, cheU 

make thy Boddize pflmee. 

Thfrnuisin, How a Man a zed!^^ make my Boddize pilmeel 
85 Ad ! if e'er tha sqaeakest wone Word more o' tha Bed- 
blonket, chell trim tha, chell crown tha, chell vamp tha. 



I The poll of thee u a mnch more derogatory fonn of ^)eech than ' My pollJ 
(flee W. H, Gram., p. 13.) 

' Thin exprewoon in fftHl very common = look here ! void ! In this form, 
wHh the MCODd periKm idng. it ii defiant, or qoari-abusive, and would never be 
ttied to a miperior ^ J^ook ! da$t tee f The cinl form implying deference is 
JJokee zee = look, do ytm teef (See W. S. O., p. 35.) 

* This most be an error of the transcriber accnstomed to the fitervy style. 
I never heard a real natire say fu honest as ; it should have beoi so honest as, 

' A mother literaryism— this should have been as other one = as ever a one ; 
as any is imprissible. ^See W. 8. Gram., p. 25.) 'Robert of Gloucester' (ed. 
Morris and Hkeat), 1 A. 1. 533, writes, * Ac no\>er of is o\>er §ons.* At present 
we sh/Mild say, nother one of his other sons, 

* This wrml being enipliatic there would be a lingering on the final con- 
s^/nant, which would produce quite a distinct syllable, uh. This will be found 
to occur frer|uently. 

• (Sote to Ed. of 1778. ) Akether ! means Quoth he ! or Quoth her ! 

♦ {Sole to Ed. of 1778.) Chups or Chucks, the Cheeks. 
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Wilmot, Aew ! yu kaun-faewn*dud trae'ups ! Tuul meo- liaec 65 
moo'iir u Raj'ur Ee'iilz bai'd-blaun'kut, ad I cli-iil pfeol dim poa*l 
u dhu^ ; ch-iil pliim dim, ch-dl vuulch dhu. Lcok-s zee*,^ — llaj-ur 
Ee'ul dz uz^ au'nees a mae'un uz dn'ee* een Chaal'ikmn ; — noa deca- 
praayz. 

TTiomasin. Un du dhee tuul raee a stee'tirtleen pun dhu Zaes, haun 70 
Jaurj Vuuz piich-tu,'^ ch-iil gi dhu u lik ; — ch-ul laa*y dhu oa-vur dhu 
yuarz wai dhu vuyur-tangz. Ad ! ch-ul ting dhu. Dhi buuzznim 
chunks wur puur-tee vut'ee uvoaT dhu mae'uds dhi-zuul dhunr'ul, 
nn dhi Vlaiysh aul wanguree, uu dhi skeen aul vlag'ud, wai^ noaiirt 
but Ag'een, un Vai'kcen, un tul'teeshnees. 75 

Wilmot Bai'd-blaun'kutukaedhnir*! Haa! zai zich wuurd moo'ur, 
ch-ul kaut-n dhuy waeuskoa^ut. Ch-61 dhaung dhu, chii-l gi dhu 
zich u straat-n^ dhu clmup8,t yu guur'zl-dimuim'dSe. 

TJiomasin. Mee u straat-n dhu chuups ? Diist uyur mu ] Kaum 
unee'us mee, ch-ul paum'ul dhu, ch-ul vag dhu, ch-ul lae'fis dhu. 80 

Wilmot, Dhee lae'iis mul ch-um u-lae'iis wuul-u-fuyn® urad'ee.® 

Zai woon wuurd moo'ur-n ch-iil bursh dhu, ch-ul tan dhu, ch-ul 

mak dhi baud'eez ptil*mce. 

Thomasin, Aew u mae*un zaed P® mak muy baud'eez piil'meel 
Ad I neef ae'ur dhu skwai'kus woon wuurd moo'ur u dhu baid- 85 
blaun'kut, ch-dl tnim dhu, ch-ul kraewn dhu, ch-ul vuump dhu. 
'• — 

' Error of transcribers, with was unknowD. 

7 Misprint in the text for strat or strait. See Glossary, 

* A common expression = very fine — 

* Qod him sente a wel feir gras.* 

*Stacion8 of Rome' (E. E. T. S., Furnivall), p. 14, 1. 416. 
' ^ru-out al Engelond. 
he huld wel god pes.' 
* Rob. of Gloucester' (ed. Morris and Skeat), 1 (A), 1. 370. 

The a in well-a-Jine is, I think, euphonic ; compare wash-a-mouthf line 138 ; 

rubh-a-a'ock^ line 66. 

> No trace of the I is ever heard in already, 

^^ A very common exclamation as a prelude to a remark which would lead 
to the expectation that some oratio recta was to follow — nothing of the kind. 
The text, in this, is thoroughly vernacular. Another very common form is, 
Sae'Um'z dkufuuL'ur zaed^ 'Same as the fellow said ;' but we are never told 
what the fellow did say-rthe phrase has no necessary comiection with what is 
to follow* D 
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87 Wlhiiot, Why dedst thee, than, tell me o* the Zess, or it of 
the Hay-pook, as^ tha de<i8t whileerl — Chell drub tha, chell 
curry thy scabbed Yeas var* tha. 
90 ThoiTiasin. And why dest thee, than, tell me 'Isterday o* 
losing ^ my Kewden Hat in the Rex-bush, out a whortingi* And 
more and zo, that the young Tom Vuzz shou'd le-ave* he's Cod 
glove ! — Ad ! zey a Word more o* the young Tom Vuzz, chell 
baste tha, chell stram tha, chell drash tha ;— <^hell make thy Kepp 
95 hoppco, wi' thy Vlanders Lace upon*t.* 

WilmoU Vlanders Lace ! What's me-an by that> ha-ah 1^ 
Tell me enny more o' Vlanders Lace, chell make thy Yead® addle. 
Chell up wi' ma Veest, and gi* tha a Whisterpoop, and zich a Zwop 
as^ shall make tha vecl m^i, looks zee ! 
100 Tltnmasin, Gi' mo a Zwop 1 — Ad ! chell gi' tha a Wherret, or a 
Zlat in the Chups,^r up wi' thy dugged Coats, and tack tha 
grc-asy^^ Yess o' tha. 

Wilmot, Theo tack me, ya unlifty, ill-hearty, untidy 
Mea-zel 1 — Andra wou'd ha' liad a Trub in tha, nif Vauther hadent a 
105 strad the Match. 

Thomasin, How Dom ! a Trub ? Go, ye rearing, snapping, 

tedious, cutted Snibblenose ! Th' art olways a vustled up in an 

old Jump, or a Whittle, or an old Seggard, avore^^ zich Times as 
109 Xeckle Halse^^ comath about: Than tha wut prinkee. 



' Literaryism— should be sae'tim-z or eens—as is impossible. 

' Here the prep, is emphatic, and is written var in the text ; the vowel 
sound is precisely the same as in vHir in lit. Eng. Sentences very frequently 
end in a prep, like mod. Gcr. Moreover, this prep, is often redundant, and then 
there is always a stress upon it. Tliis custom is so inveterate that even people 
of somo education constantly practice it. In a local paper of November 14th, 
1878, 1 read in a signed letter, * I have had three connections made with the 
common sewer, and in each case took care to ascertain in what state the sewer 
was in.' 

3 I believe this also to be a literaryism — to lose is tu tans (t before vowel) ; 
losing is lau'steen* (See W. S. G., p. 47.) 

^ The w has disappeared, except among the better class— Auttrto, huurteen^ 
only are heard among ThoniMirCs class. Probably the transcriber wrote whort- 
ing from literary habit. 

^ The present form is ^/—anything like the leave in the text is quite 
obsolete. (See W. S. G., p. 47.) 
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Wllmot. Waay duds dhee, dhiin, tuul mee u dhu ZaeA, ur ect u 87 
dhu haa*y pfeok, uz^ dhu daeds wuylae'url — Ch-ul druub dim, ch-ul 
kuur'ee dhi skab'ud yaes* vaur* dhu. 

Thoinasin, Un waay daeds dhee, dhun, tuul mee* iid'turdai u 90 
laus'teen' mi riie'du aat een dhu reks bk>8h, aewt u huur*teen?^ Un 
moo*ur-n zoa*, dhut dhu yuung Taum Vuuz shtid Ice'uv* eo'z Kuud 
gluuv ! Ad 1 zai u wuurd moo'iir u dhu yuung Taum Vuuz, ch-ul 
bae'^ dhu, ch-ul straam dhu, ch-iil draash dhu ; — ch-ul niak dhi kep 
aup'ee, wi dhi Vlaan'durz lae'us upaunt.* ^^ 

Wilinot Vlaan'durz lao'iis! Haut-s meenin bi dhaat, haa'iii^ 
Tuul mee un'Se moo'iir u Vlaan'durz lae*us, ch-ul mak dhi ai d^ ad'l. 
Ch-ul aup wai mu veest, un gi dhu u Wiis'turpeop, im zich u Zwaup* 
shl mak dhu vee'ul mu, lk>k-8 zee* 1 

Tliomaaiiu Gi mee* u zwaup 1 — ^Ad 1 ch-ul gi dhu u wuurr'ut, ur u 100 
zlaat-n dhu chuups, — ur aup wai dhi duug'ud Koauts, un taak dhu 
gree'iisue^® yaes u dhu. 

Wilmot. Dhee* taak mu, yu aunluf'tSe, ee*ul-aar*tee, ar.ntuydce 
Mai'zl ? — ^An*dr wud u ad u truub een dhu, neef Vaudhur ad-n u-strad 
dhu maach. 105 

Thomadn. Aew Daem ! u truub 1 — Goo* yu rae*iireen, snaap'een, 
tai'jus, cuut*ud snub'lnoa'dz! — Dh-urt au'laiz u-vuus'ld aup een un 
oai juump, ur u wut'l, ur un oa'l Saeg'urd, uvoaT^^ zich tuymz uz 
Naek'l Aal*8^2 kaum'uth ubaewt : — Dhan* dhu wut* praeng'keo. — 109 



' This I am sure ought to be upaun utu The pron. it is never used in 
reference to nouns of the definite class. This is confirmed by the text through- 
out (See also W. S. Oram., p. 33.) 

7 This is the equivalent of the well-known eh f but in the west generally 
takes the broader form. 

B Head though written yead would not, I believe, have had a y soimd, 
except for the close vowel preceding the long a, dhi ai'd, cannot be prouoimced 
quickly without the y sound. 

> In rapid speech the as before shall would quite disappear. 

><^ Greasy would now be pronounced grai'sie, 

1^ This is still the common idiom for until; another equaUy common Lb gin 
zich tuymz, A man at Plymouth (Feb. 12, 1879) said to me, * us can wait avore 
you be ready, Sir.* 

^' Halse is a very common name in N. Devon ; it is always pronounced Aa'ls 
by the Thamasin class. Neckle is the usual abbreviation for Nicholas. 

d2 
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llOTlieo hast a let the Kee go zoo vor Want^ o' strockiiig.' It 
a voro oil* th* art an abomination? Pinch vart vor thy own 

Eends. Ay, ay ! Shoort, Wilmot, shoort ! Zwer thy Torn,* 

or else tha tedst net caiTy* whome* thy Pad, and meet^ Neckle Halse 
by tha Wey. He'll meet tha in the Vuzzy-park* Coander* 

115 by Cockleert, or avore, chell wamdy.^® 

Wilmot, Tell^^ ma one Word more o' Neckle Halse chell 
skull tha, tha hassent a be' a skuird zo vor wone while,^^ Ya 
gurt Fustilugs! The Old Mag Dawkins es bet a Huckmuck to 
tha. Zet tha about ort, why, tha dest Thengs vore-and-back,^* 

120 a cat-hamm'd,^* a vore-reert, and vramp-shaken,^^ like a Totle. 

Thomasin, How ! ya long-hanged Trapes ! Ya blowmonger 
Baargo! Thee wut coal-varty a-bedf avore be voor days. Tha'rt 
so deeve^*^ as a Had dick in chongy Weather. Or whan *tes avore ^^ or 

124 a scratcht the le-ast Theng out,^® or whan snewth, or blunketh,*^ 

* A literaryism— the vernacular would be laa'k; want ia scarcely ever 
heard in this sense— a wa7tt is the only name known for a mole (Talpa). 

' Like yoak (see note, 1. 38), so stroa'k is shortened by the added syllable 
to struuk-een^ struukud (intrans.) : the transitive inflection not adding a syllable 
would be stroo'kt 

* Still a common expression for abominable. The r is distinctly sounded 
in all words ending in ation, 

* This expression is still very commonly used to women. It is equivalent to 
*get on with your work.* A farmer's wife woidd say, Zwuur dhi tuum to a 
maid who was idling at the wash-tub. It is clearly a relic of the time, not so 
long ago, when all coimtry women were spinsters. Well within the present 
century, not only did they spin for home consumption, but for hire. This 
is implied in the text, * carry home thy pad,' i. e. home to the employer, 
who gave out the wool to be spun, and who paid for spinning at so much a 
pad {([. v.). 

* Carrt/ is a literaryism— the y is always dropped. 

* Home has no longer the sound of tr in this district — ^but in Dorset and 
other Southern shires this is still common. In North Dev. and W. Som. it is 
aum—the precise sound of om in TQ?n. 

' Meet, sweet, keep, peep, deep, and some others have the ee short, some- 
thing Uke the sound of i in pit, knit, of lit. Eng. Some, as sleep, Uat, are 
dee' lip, he' fit, 

* {Nate to Ed. of 1778.) It (or Eet) a vore all, means. Yet notwithstanding. 
t {Note to Ed. of 1778. ) Coal-varty a-bed, to warm the Bed with a Scotch 

Warmmg-pan ; that is, with Half a Fart-hiug. 
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Dhee oast u-laet dhu kae'ee goo zeo* vur wau'nt^ u struuk'cen.^ Eet 110 
uvoaT au'l,* dh-aarb un ubaum-inae-urshun^ punchvaart vur dhi oailn 
ee'nz. — Aay, Aay 1 Sh6o'urt, Wul'mut, sh^o'urt I Zwuur dhi Tuum,* 
ur uls dhu taeds nut kaar*^ woa'in® dhi pad, un meet' Kaeki Aa'ls 
bi dhi wai. — Ee ul meet dhu cen dhu Vuuz-ee paark® Koa'undur® 
hi Kauk-lee*urt, ur uvoaT, ch-ul wau'md-ee.^^ 115 

Wilnwt Tuul^^ ma woon wuurd moo'ur u Naekl Aa'ls ch-ul 
sky^ol dhu, dhu aas*nt u-bee u-sky^old zoa vur woon wuyul.^^ Yu 
guurt fuustiluugz ! Dh-oal Mag Dau-keenz uz but u Uuk'muuk tu 
dhu. Zaet dhu abaewt oa'urt, waay, dhu dus dhaongz voaT-n baak,^* 
u kyaat^*-aam"ud, u voaT-ree*urt, un vramp-shee-upm,^^ lik u toatL 120 

niomcLsin, Aew ! yu laung-an'jud Trae'iips ! Yu blfeo*maun*jur 
BaaTJ ! ' Dhee wut koa'l'vaar'tce u-baidf uvoai bi voor dai'z. Dh-aart- 
zu dee'f-8^® u ad'ik een chaun'jee wadh'ur. Ur haun taez avroa-r'^ ur 
u-skraa'cht dhu lee'usdhaeng aewt,^^ur haun 8n^o*th,ur blaeng-kuth,^^ 124 



* Park is constantly used as a name for pasture lands. I know many such 
names, as Broad-park, Combe-park, Higher-park, Park farm, &c., where 
nothing but pasture is meant. 

' Comer is always so pronounced ; so tailor is taa'yuldur. (See also 
W. S. G., p. 19.) 

*<* ni warrant ye. 

** Tdl is the equivalent of say or talk. Aay yuurd um tuul'een twjadh'ur, 
*I heard them talking together,' Doo'un tuvl aup zich stuuf^ is the usual way 
of saying, * don't talk nonsense.' Aay yuurd um tuul aew wee bee gwai'n vur 
i-ae'u aard wee'7Uur. * I heard them tell (t. e. on dit) how tliat we aie going 
to have a hard winter.* 

*'•* One while means a very long time. 

*' An equally common form still in use is baak-n voa'ry both signify hack' 
wards f or rather back in front, 

^* Cat when emphasised is always kyaat or kyat, 

^^ Shee'Upud would be said at present. 1 suspect the en of the text is a 
literaryism. The shaken is a misprint for shapen, in 7th Edition 1771, it is 
shap0n—n is always sounded m after;?. (See W. S. Dial, p. 17.) 

'• Dea/'iB one of the words in which the / is sounded sharp. I have no 
doubt of the v of the text being a slip of the transcriber. * Deaf as a Haddock,* 
is still the constant simile tlu-oughout W. S., used for the superlative absolute of 
deaf. (See W. S. Gram., p. 22.) 

" Misprint in the text ; avrore in Ed. 1771. See the Glossary. Compare 
Germ, gefroren, 

" Still a common idiom— the out has rather an intensitive force. * A very 
small piece' is generally dhu lai'stees beet aeiat, 

" Misprint in the text for blenketh. See Glossary. 
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125 or doveth, or in scatty Weather, or in a tingling^ Vrost^ 
tlian tha art thccklifled,^ and ba hang*d to tlia. 

Wilnwt, And thee art a lams'd in wone o' thy Yearms,' and cassent 
zee a Sheen in thy Reart £e. 

Thoinasin. Bex-bush ! — Fath ! tell me o' tha Kexbushy 
130 ye techeeing Pixy' — Es marl* who's more vor Rigging or 
Rumping,* Steehoppiug or Ragrowtering, Giggleting,^ or Gam- 
bowling tlian thee art thyzeL — Pitha, dest'nt remember ^ whan, 
tha com'st over tha Clam wi' tha Old Hugh Hosegood, whan 
tha Wawter was by Stave, how tha vel'st® in, and the Old Hugh 
135 drade thee out by tha vorked Eend, wi* thy dugged Glathors 
up zo vur as thy Na'el,* whan tha wart just a huddled 1 

Wihnot Lock I dest dwallee, or tell doil 1 Pitha tell 

138 reaznable,^^ or hold thy Popping, ya gurt Washamouth. 

So ends the first Bout. 



* Words ending in gling or gin/j, never sound two (/'s, as in lit. Eng. ting- 
glhuj, or Lancashire nng'ging, 

' The participial prefix omitted in the text— it could not be so by the 
speaker. See W. S. G., p. 49. 

> 1 never heard any y sound in arms when spoken alone, but when pre- 
ceded by a close vowel in rapid speech there is the sound of y. The same 
applies to other woixU. 

^ Marvel is thus pronounced— the marl of the text is not a true mono- 
syllable ; doubtless the transcriber was accustomed to soimd tlie I more 
distinctly tlian is now common, and his orthography m that case is good ; 
viarlf I e. day is maar'dl. 
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ur doa'vuih, ur een skaai'ee wadh'ur, tir een u tengieen^ vrau's, 125 
dhan dh-oart u-thaek"luf 'tud,* un bee ang-tu dim. 

Wibiiot, Un dhee urt u-laamst een woon u dlii ao'iinnz,' uu kas'n 
z^e u Shee'n een dhi ree'urt ee*. 

Tliomasin, Raeks-b^o'sh ! — Faa'tb ! tuul mee n dim raeks-b^'sh, 
yu tee-liee*een pik'soe. — Es maa'rul* ue'-z mooiir vur rig'een ur 130 
ruum-poen,^ stee*aiipeen ur rag 'gruw -tureen, giglteen,® ur gaam*- 
buwleen-un dliee aart dbi zuuL — Pudh'u, dus-n rai'mumbur" haun 
dbu kaumst oaTur dhu klaam* wai db-oai Yue* Oa'zg^od, baun 
dbu waa*tur wuz bi stae*uv, aew dbu vaalst® een, un db-oa"l Yue* 
drae'ud dbee aewt bi dbi vaur*kud een, wai dhi duug'ud Klaa'dburz 135 
aup zu vur-z dlii naa'ul,*^ baun dim wust jist u-buudid 1 

Wihnnt, Lauk ! dus dwaa'lue, ur tuul dauyul? — Piidb'u tuul 
rai'znubl,^^ ur oa'l dbi paup-een, yu guurt Waiysb-umaevf. 138 

Zoa at 'nth dhu fiiMS Baewt 



* Rompbig is still so spoken— so Juuh for Job, ruub for rob, &c. 

• GujfjUng— this word is still pronounced with ^ in it. I heard a man 
abusing his daughter, call her ^yu gig'lteen yuung bUch /' 

' Literaryism — remember would be fine talk. Thomasui to Wilmot would 
have said muyn, *mind ' — ^to the parson or a *real gentleman,' rai'mftmbur, 
^ Spelt valst in 1. 169. 

® Navel— 80 claa'al for clavel, sJioo HI for shovd, graa'iil for graveL 
^^ This is a very common expression still » talk sensiUy, 
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BOUT THE SECOND. 

Wilmot T^IST hire ma, Demt Chell ha tether Vinny wi* 
140 1 / tha. — Tha told'st* ma now-reert, or a whilere, 

of 2 Rigging and Rumping, Steehopping and Ragrowtcring, Giggleting 
and Gamboyling.3 What's me-an by thatel* But thee, thee 
wut ruckee, and squattee, and doattee* in the Chimloy Coander 
lick an® Ax waddle; and wi' the zame tha wut lakee up,^ and 
145 gookee, and tell doil, tell Dildrams and Buckingham Jen- 
kins. — Ay, ay, poor ^ Andra Vursdon wud ha* had a rig-mutton 
Rumpstall in tha, nif tad net ha' be' strat.^ A wud ha' had 
a coad, riggelting, parbeaking, piping Body in tha ! olwey "wone 
Glam or nether. And more an zo, there's no Direct to hot tha 
150 tell'st.i<> Tha wut feb et heartily." Na, tha wut lee a Eope 



1 There is no sound of the d or the t after the I in this word. 

* Literaryism— o/= uv is only used before a vowel. 

' Spelt gamhowliruj previously — I never heard gamboyling, 
^ 1 have written thus in deference to original note to £d. 1778, p. 1 of the 
' Courtship/ but my opinion is that thate is much too long a sound to have been 
used ; if not, it is now quite obsolete. (See W. S. Gram., pp. 29 to 32, on the 
use of tJuU.) 

* Here the similar vowel sounds — doa'Htee een = doattee in— of the text 
would in rapid speech be slurred together, as previously noted. (See note 5, 1. 6. 
Also W. S. Gram., p. 27.) 

* Here, on the other hand, there is no such elision— but the distinguishing 
adjective u stands before a vowel as well as a consonant (See W. S. Gram., 
p. 29.) 
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U AK'SMOAE SKOA'LDEEIf. 



BAEWT DHU SAEKUNT. 



WUniot I \UST iiyur mu, Daem? Ch-ul ae'ii taedh'ur vun'ee wi 

I / dhu. — Dhu toa'ls ^ mu naew-ree "urt, nr u wuy 'ulae'iir, HO 
u^ rig'een un ruum'peen, stee'aupeen un rag'gmwtureen, gig'lteea 
un gaam'buwleen.^ Haut-s mee'im bi dhae'uti* But dbee, dhee 
wut ruuk'ee, un skwaut'oe, un doa*utee-n* dbu chum ice koa'undur 
lik u® aks'wadi; an* wi dbu zae*um dbu wut rae'iikee aup-m^ 
g6o'kee, un tuul dauyul, tuul Dul'drumz un Buuk'e^num Jiug*- 146 
keenz. — ^Aay, aay, poo'ur^ Au'dru Vuuz'dn wud u-ad a rig-muuta 
ruum'psl ecn dbu, neef t-ad nut* u-bee straat.® U wud u-ad 
iikoa*ud,rig*lteen, paar*baekeen,puypeen bau*dee-n dbu! aul'wai woon 
glaam ur naedb'ur. Un moo'ur-n zoa*, dbur-z noa durack* tu baut dbu 
tuuls.^^ Dbu wut faet ut aar'ti luyk.^^ Kaa, dbu wut lee u roo'up 150 



'^ The and in rapid speech becomes shortened, and siterp, b,ffVfia always 
sounded as m, as before noted, 1. 120. 

^ The use of poor generally implies that the person spoken of is dead, and it 
does so very probably here ; though there is nothing further in the text to 
confirm that view. 

* The participial prefix might be dropped in very rapid speech, or become 
scarcely perceptible, particulaily when following another p. part. This word 
strat is the same as is elsewhere, e.g. 1. 105, spelt strad. The former is the 
commoner form. Deliberately spoken, net ha' he* a strat. 

1^ Tell throughout the dialogues is used for say and talk. See note 11, 
I 116 ; also 1. 137. 

" This whole sentence reads apocryphal — I never heard the word Jib in the 
dialect, and no one ever heard heartily. Moreover the word hearty would not 
be used in this sense. 



i*i M*l.( IMKNS or KNr.t.lSII DIALECTS. 

lAI up huiil.* > diml n moHl n Ik^isI my (Uits wi' lAiigliiDg, trhan't 
¥iiimI iIhi Mliiioix* tm|vMH> hum from tlia Yeoaiiua JLcfck,* tliy 
htimta 111) iK'ali ,^ \\\y Wxifvw* muxy up zo vurs tbj Gmmniereli 
Im llm \(i)' lIurVMirfUM o* thft, thy Gore Coat oil a giired, 

l^ft lli,V AmitI ('ItHhniK'^ «»11 n* fiiust. ; thy WaUtcoat oil horry^ and iby 
l*aHii)iii:k rt klvoiM >\i* UiiN24i%nil Uuttimji. 

'//i.iMi.f«f*«. Why \\\(M^ x«^!^ IWt ilist net thee theuk, ra 
IhIih hiUi^tnl rr<i|H««, tlmt th<i vouii^ «Tosy YealTticM" wud La' be' 
|iliift«iit, }\\m\\\ hA hitil vitrh A ct^'WiUin^ Then^; as thee artf Eart 

Iciil luit^UtHi ("^t^ »i|Ui(tlui|; \\\H\x\ thv tothor Kcnd. Zey ort to^ tha, 
H)i> (U«i ^ul hMli'h u|i thy T««jih ami tlraw* up thy Noaze, and take 
llwl*** ii\ ui U\V^^ Tip t»\ Nif won " j:i»y tho le-«st Theng out^** 

\Uik yk\\\ pUlU'i* A .'ililirt AUcr, 

H •/*»!♦»/ Ui»\>, Uu:««\\ J \A iN^nfi'WmhHi Trash I Dist remcm- 
llifc hut ^^ MhiiilhA M*inM out in tho Vu7Jfy-r«rk, in the Jlesk o' tha 
Ymwihus* .^»»' »^ ^^^'^ l^mm* ^ \>r thA younj: Humphrey HtXjiegiMKi, — 
44M4 ho« h4 mulUl Anil>oulAil aK»ui that HaIkhI^* tha zet down; — 
<iUi| Uu *.oit>l thA >iou*Ut Uil^*^ nif hA ihniont Mow tha down. Zo lia 
hh»\\ M Aud doMU thA >AUt. Who A)md l>o hani by" (vor 'twas in 
ITinhA buum.lN Kt thA s.^uAri**^" VH\Alv,~And vowwoy ha' ciy'd 



^ li \\iis aoiUiu MA> «^vu «.miUK«iu )i i> iK^« i«hs(\loto. At ppssetit this 

*'i'litn WlU ti^t lUtt »> tib^t »> » h.->:>4i- «Aii S'i'^S^ 

- i \uk\v \ixm\c «.iuviiil (\ii.;uL> Ml u::\Mx'i;t T^UK^ ai)«i fi\>m sexvial pers^ons, 
«hi< ku.>(« i-vi.i> o.aiui A Kvukvvi a.iJ .*! tSc .iiisirK'i of rarraciinilie ajid 
t'Ualu^Kiittir, lull v'jui \\\\M vj ii.- s4^^ ^xU.v An 1i^> }•«'»! l.<y''X\ 1 therefore 
iMUiliuic 11 t.> tu- « niti.iu 

* Ni*« «iuit< i*S»vik'Vc. \*m n «a> bv«t ui>.\>:uiu.a] ;». U)o^ a$ fiixy yean ag«x 

* iftM.^.'kUdii^ iu Ed A 1771. 

* Thu i» ^tiU A v\4um.4i c\w-UiuAU.4i— i*f XI.* }«rbouW r.ioauiiu:— Use OK I 

■ Tic '■ i> al»«v* v.*;iiiitri ii: ti*i> i* ■.•:>!, I'Ut tiif ; i> dri»j.j^.: \:u nhpid iijieech 

* Sy^ r. E^. .-/ r^> ^ T.- lie a R i^r uj-rLr^.t, .• : u.-s a Pini »»Ti the 
\Vvi\l Z .^. Aul iiJtviii^ i;ie w''iiii <Uvb s L-r a< i:j-;0>e< a v^'iiir* ii.Ti t in itswtf ; 
\}t mb*: U a** iiu^K^iicl'^ \.' V irje, a> f-.-r a K.-j^: nl^.-i: lie* ^c xbe Vir.<wDd to 
staud upright at llie ssaa>e Ti'-ue. 
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anp-rec'tirt.* ^ Ch-ud umoo'ees buus mi guuts wai laar'feen, haun-e 151 
zeed dhu wuyulae-ur trae'iipsee uum vnim dhu Yoa'an'ur Lauk,*dhi 
sheo'z aul besh — ,' dhi oazn * muuk'see aup zu vur-z dhi gaam'urulz 
tu dhu vuur'ee uuk'-sheenz u dlia, dhi goo'iir koa'tit aul u-guur'ud, 
dhi ai'd klaa'theen* aul u-fuwst ; dhi wae'iiskoo'ut aul aur ee, un dhi 155 
pangkrauk a-kuvurd wai brus -n buut'nz. 

Tfurmasin, Waay dhae'ur zoa* ! ^ But dus nut dhee dhaengk, yu 
laung* an'jud trae'ups, dhut dhu yuung Joa'zee Yef'ee'ul^ wild u bee 
plai'zud, haun u ad zich u kr^o'dleen dhaeng uz dhee aart. £e*tirt 
luun'jeen, ee'iirt skwaut-een pun dhi taedh'ur een. Zai oa"iir-tu^ dhu, 160 
waay dhu wut twuch aup dhi taayiil, un droa* aup^ dhi noa'iiz, un tak 
owl ^^ oa, ur tak pup oa. Neof waun ^^ zai dhu lee'iia dhaeng aewt,^^ 
dhu wut puur'tee u zaen*ut aar'tur. 

Wilniot Aew, uuz'ee! yukaun'faewn'dud traarsh! D68 rai-niiim- 
bur^^ haun dhu wai'ns aewt-n dhu Vuuz'ee-Paark, een dhu dusk u dhu 165 
Yai'vleen, jist een dhu dum*ut, wai dhu yuung Uum'fri Oa'zgeod, — 
un aow u muul*ad-n suwlud ubaewt dhu ] U bai'4^* dhu zut daewn ; — 
un dhu zaeds dhu wuts nut,^^ neef u daed-u bloa dhu daewn. Zoa u 
bloa'd-n daewn dhu vaals. Uo shud bee aard buy ^^ (vur twuz een 
dhu dummt) but dhu Skwai'yurz^' Bee'ulee, — un voaiwai u kruyd 170 



• Draw is always drae'il := trahere^ but draa' = designare. In Ed. of 
1771 this word is draw = throw, doubtless the correct reading, i, e, *to8s up 
thy nose.* 

^^ This expression is quite obsolete. 

" I believe this to be a literaryisra--the indefinite pronoun is now always 
anybody, (See W. S. Gram., p. 38.) This should be Neefim'ee bawdee zaeth. 

" The use of out in this sense is stiU very comxaon— Dhu lai'stees beet aetct 
meaas a very small slice. There is not the least connection with the modem 
Cockney owf — * the finest thing out.' See 1. 124. 

" I think remeynber too * fine talk ' — it would most likely be dft-s muyn. 

^* This word is rare (though forbid is common) ; in the past tense it is still 
pronoimced precisely like bed (cubile). The literary transcriber felt this, and 
80 wrote it ; but I doubt not that then, as now, it was sounded bai'd. 

** The negative being here emphatic, the not is fully pronounced ; the 
ordinary form would be dhu iriits-n, 

*• This is too literary. I never heard hard by used by a native — the usual 
form is dhaeiir-lnty. (See W. S. Gram., p. 84.) Neef twaud-n dluuftr, tumz 
dhae'ur-buy; * If it was not there, it was close at hand/ 

*' I think Square in the text fails to convey the sound — the diphthong is very 
long. Bailiff is often beeiUSe, but more commonly bae'uUe. 
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171 oni that Oil Winavalb* belongad to'a Meuter. Wr 

came^ tha splettest away — down tha Pennet — hiker akilter — 
as if tha Dowl had ha' he' in tha Heels o' tha. 

Ttiamcmn. Oh the Dowl splet tha ! who told theckee' 

175 WUmot Why, twos thee thy own zel np to * stooling o* T 

Thomasin. Oh! a Plague confound tha! dest tha thenk 
ded tell't to tha to ha' et a drode voie^ ageni Well 'tea well 
n fine.* — £s can drow vore worse Spalls than thet to thee : — Ad I 
es cud rep tha up. 

180 Wilmat. What, a Dowl, and he hang'd to tha, canst tha diow Tore 

to me? 

Tftanuunn. How many Times have es a hoard" tha, and a 
tha, yoMiMl Havin, to make Metcens,^ and Leckers, and 
and XloiUsn 1 — ^Tes gcxxl to know vor why vore.* 
IM WilmoL i)\\\ a Plague rat^® tha! — Ya mulligruh Gargin f 
ya shug M(;a7>el ! — Th*art good vor nort het a Gapes-nest. — A 
gott«ring hawcliamouth Thcng! — ^^^lan tha com'st to good Tack- 
ling, ttieo wut i^oochee,^' and hawchee, and scrumpee ; tha wut net 



) A iifiort Nyllable in very fro(iiieDtly inserted between two nouns when com- 
tKii]fMli;«lf an 111 uihidfafU, jMy Ik^iwc ih called Foxdmcii^ but this is generaUj 
\iXinvmmvX Foxydomi by the lalxHiring iXK>ple. In Ed. of 1771 this word ia 
windfalls at tircMnit it would \hi waetvvaaUj but I have heard tceen'uvaaiz 
WMamloimlly. (/oinpare wdl-a-Jifw^ 11. 81, 178. 

* Th« ciiiKtriK'tioii (if this paragraph, except the literaryisms referred to. 
In exc<ill<7iit, and c(mv(;yM an admirable notion of the idiom. 'With the same' 
U the miarly invariable, expreiwion, often repeated in every narration. It is a 
more forcible term than inataiUty or immetliately ; it conveys the idea of an 
acti/iii NO quickly foll<iwing as to be almost performed at the same instant aa 
the caune. 

* In WcNt Horn, {generally it is dhihie^ but in North Devon and Exmoor it 
In dhek'ie, M in the text. 

^ 7*0 when thiui lUicd implies employed at or in the act of, Haun aay feus 
tu pluween dhikie vee'fil u f/nx«r^— means *When I was in the act of 
ploughing tliat field/ This gerundive form is very common, and has another 
uieanhig. Kee W. R. Oram., p. 80. 

* To drow core is to twit, to rake up old offences. In the Vale district this 
Is to droti'oewt. Home time ago some poultry was stolen from my premises, 
but the thieves were not caught. Subsequently a man said to me, Aay kn tuul 
ee^ ZTf tie ad yur vaewalz dhik tuynu Indeed! who then? Au! aayvruz 
een tu dhu Kaut'e^ (a public-house), un dhae'ur vmz un ; un dhai 
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aewt dhut Aul ween'uvaalz^ bilaungud tue'z Mae'ustur. Wai dhu 171 
zae'iim^ dhu splut'us uwai — daewn dhu Pen'ut — ul'tur skill 'tur — 
z-auf dhu Duwl ad u-bee -n dhu ee-ulz u dhu. 

TJiomastn, Oa dhu Duwl splut dhu ! {ie,toai dhek'Se.^ straamoir? 

Wilmot Waay, twuz dhi oa-n zul aup tu* et^ol'een u tuur'uz. 176 

Thomasin. Oa ! u plaa*yg kunfaewn dhu ! dus dhu dhaengk es 
daed tuul-t tu dhu t-ae* ut u droa'd voaT^ ugee'iinl Wuul taez wuul 
u f uyn.* — Es kun droa voaT wus-ur Spaa-l8-» dhaet tu dhee*. — ^Ad I 
es kud riip dhu aup. 

WihnoL Haut, u Duwl, un bi ang- tu dhu, kuns dhu droa voaT 180 
tu meel 

Tliomas^in. Aew munee tuymz uv es u-yuurd^ dhu, un u-zeed 
dhu, paewn saaveen, tu mak maet'sunz,® un lek'urz, un kau'chureez, 
un zlaut'urz 1 Tez g6o'd tu noa* vur waay voaT.' 

Wilmot. Oa ! u plaa'yg raat^® dhu ! Yu muuMgruub guur'geen ! 185 
yu shuug mai'zl ! — Dh-urt g^o'd vur noa'urt but u gyaaps-naes. — U 
guut'ureen auxhumaewf dhaeng ! — Haun dhu kaums tu g6o"d taak*- 
leen, dheo wut* pco'chee,^^ un au'chee, un skruum'pee ; dhu wut nut 



daed-n zee mee; un dhae'urdhai wauzu-droa'een aeiot tu waun ur tuudh'ur^ 
un zoa aay yuurd tie stoa'ld yoa'r vaewiilz. 

• i. e, * it is all very fine ' (obsolete phrase). 

'' Nothing like the hoard of the text can now be heard. See 1. 81. 

• Medicines still pronounced thus. 

• See note, L 89. The emphatic prep, here spelt vore is precisely the 
same as var in L 89. Occasionally this is pronounced very long, when final as 
in the text, but when so emphasised it may be taken that the preposition is 
always redundant. 

*° i. e, rot — still always pronounced thus. 

>^ This common word is pronounced thus. A former editor has felt pochee to 
be wrong, and hence has written poochee in the Glossary. In Ed. of 1771 it is 
poochee in the text. It may be well here to remark that this infinitive inflec- 
tion, so frequently used in these dialogues, was no less common in the xiiL cent* 
as the following extracts from Robert of Gloucester, all taken from a few con- 
secutive pages, will shew— 

• Reign of Will. Conqueror * (ed. Morris and Skeat)— 

* He let gadery is kni\tes' — L 478. 

* it higan sone to grony, 
i& tofebly alsoJ—l 490. 

^\>athene miyte ofscapie no^te.'^l 495. 
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louk* vor Lathing, chell warndy;^ and nif et be* Loblolly, tha 

190 wut slop et oil up. 

Thcnnaain, How a Man a Zed !* How dedst thee poocheo and 
bawchee, and scrumpee, whan tha young Zaunder Yursdon and thee 
stey'd ^ up oil tba Noert a roasting o' Taties 1 pritch tha vor me I • 
— ^Why, than tha wut be a prilled, or a muggard, a Zennet out- 

195reert; and more an zo, thee wut rowcast, nif et be thy own 
Vauther. Kif tha beest'' a Zend to Yield wi tlia Drenking, or 
ort,® to tha Yoaken,^ whare they be shooling^^ o' Beat, handbeeating, 
or angle-bowing,* nif tha com'st athert Eager Hosegood, tha 
wut lackeo an overwhile avore tha com*st, and ma' be^^ net 

200 irapesee ** hum avore the Desk o' tha Yeavling, ya blow-maunger 
Barargo. Oil ^* vor palching about to hire ^* Lees ^^ to vino-dra 

' Life of St Dunstan ' {ihid)^ 

* Hi lete hit do to Glastnebury 
to iiori^hi and tofede.*—\, 26. 

* Serui he tpolde poure men 

Ye wyle he mi^te deore.* — 1. 63. 

These examples might be multiplied, but only in the hist here given have I 
been able to find a verb having this inflexion used transitively, or rather in con- 
nection with its direct object— and even in tlus instance, the peculiar construc- 
tion seems to remove the object, and to imply that we should read, * He would 
servy (if those served were) poor men.' In Robert of Gloucester's time (1298), 
we may therefore take it, tliat this inflection was, as it is to-day, affixed to 
verbs only when used intransitively. See W. S. Gram., p. 49. 

* Wait for or expect. Still a very common expression. A person unex- 
pectedly paid for a service would say apologetically, Shoaur aay daed-n l^ok 
vur noajish dhiung; * Sure I did not expect anything of the kind.' Compare 
Acts xxiii. 21, also 2 Pet. iii. 12. 

* i. e. * m wanant you.' 

' This form of the conditional is most unusual. I incline to regard it as a 
spurious literary ism— it should be un-eef taez. The and nif is impos8il)le — 
the d is not sounded, and the two words are slurred into one, dropping one of 
the Tis as before explained. 

* {Note to Ed, of 177 S.) Angle-bowing, a Method of fencing the Grounds, 
wherein Sheep are kept, by fixing Rods like Bows with both Ends in the 
Ground (or in a dead Hedge), where they make Angles with each other, some- 
what like the following Figure. 
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l^ok^ viir laatheen, ch-ul wauTiid-ee;* ua-eef ut bee' laub'laulrec, dim 
wut slaup ut aul aup. 190 

Tliomasin. Aew u mae'un zaed ! * Aew daeds dhee pioxhee, un 
au'chee, un skruiu'pee, haun dliu yuung Zau'ndur Vuuz'dn un dhee 
stcyd * aup aul nee'urt u roa'iistoen u tae'udeez 1 purch dhu vaur mi !• 
— Waay, dhan dhu wut bee u-pruld, ur u-mug'urd, u Zaen'ut aewt- 
ree'urt j un moo'ur-n zoa, dhee wut ruw'kaas, neef ut bee dhee oa'n 195 
vau'dhur. Neef dhu heest "^ u-zain tu vee'ul wai dhu draeng'keen, ur 
oa'iirt ® tu dhu Voa'kn,® wae'ur dhai bee sh^o'leen ^^ u bai't, an'bai 'teen, 
ur ang'l-boa'een,* neef dhu kaumet u-dhuurt Rajur Oa*zg6od, dhu 
wut laak'ee un oa'vur-wuyul uvoaT dhu kaums, un mu bee ^^ nut 
tnuvupsee^^ uum uvoaT dhu daesk u dhu Yai'vleen, yu bluw-maun*jur 200 
BaaTJ ! Aul ^^ vur pau'lcheen ubaew-tu uyur ^* lee'z,^^ tu.vuyn-draa 

^ How is constantly used for a» and that (conj. ) in connection with my — 
Yue kaa'n zai aew ytle Hv'ur zeed meedhae'ur; * You cannot say Aoi^you 
ever saw me there/ Uur zaed aew mdis'us icaud-n aum; *She said how 
mistress was not at home.' The whole phrase is very common. See note, 
1.84. 

^ I never heard stay in this sense, it Is always Mde. I am not therefore 
able to write it in Glossic, and so leave it like the text. The only stay known 
in the dialect is the verb and nomi signifying support. This is pronounced 
siaa'y, 

* I do not understand this exclamation, nor does the Glossary throw any 
light upon it —to pritch or pirtch, i. e. to punch a hole with a smith's tool called 
a pritchelly has no connection with the sequence. 

' Thov beest is quite obsolete, if it was ever current, which I doubt. (See 
W. 8. Gram., p. 65.) ^r^ is used elsewhere. See 1. 186, &c. 

* Or ought is a very common phrase, tacked on to any clause of a sentence, 
and usually means nothing. Here it adds nothing to the sense, as it does not 
necessarily imply that she might be sent to the field for other errand than to 
caiTy the allowance liquor. 

® This pliual in ^w is now quite obsolete, nor can I find any one who 
remembers to have heard it. The work-people on a farm are always colled the 
voaks, whether male or female. 

*" i. e. shovelliug the broken-up turf. Sods are called tuur'iiz, i. e. turves, 
only when intended for house fuel. See W. S. Dial., p. 71. 

** May 6e— still a common expression for perhaps^ probably. 

" This word used thus is peculiarly scornful, beyond the power of lit Eng. 
It implies sloth as well as dirty untidiness. 

** This all for signifies * entirely devoted to '—a very common phrase. Uur-z 
avX vur flaa'wurz, * She is entirely devoted to flowers.* 

»* Obsolete. 

1' Lies are still pronounced thus, but it is more common now to hear Im'z, 
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202 Voaks. Whan tha goast to tha melking o' tha Kee, in tha 
Vuzzy-Park, thee wut come oil a dugged, and thy Shoes oil 
muXy and thy Whittle oil hesh — . Tha wut let tha Cream-chom 

205 ^ oil horry,t and let tha Melk be biickard in hnldering Weather. 

WUmot Tell me o' Eager Hosegood, chell make thy Kep^ hoppee. 
— Ay, ay, es marl hot to tha Vengance the young Zaimder 
Vursdon wud ha had a do ^ wi' tha, nif ha had a had tha, Vor why! 
Tha hast' no Stroil ner Docity, no Vittiness in enny 

210 keendest Theng. — Tha cortst * tha nattcd Yeo now-reert, or 
bet leetle rather,^ laping o'er the Yoanna Lock : (Chell tell 
Vauther o't zo Zoon es ha comath hum vrom Angle-boAving, don't 
qnesson't). Hot ded tha Yoe do, whan tha had'st a cort en ^ by 
iha heend Legs o'en • — (but vurst ha button*d ; — 'tes a Marl ted net 

215 a vailed into tha Pancrock, as ^ ha uzeth to do) ; but thof ^ ha 
ded viggee, and potee, and towsee, and tervee,® and loustrec, and 
spadlee, and wriggled,^^ and pawed, and wraxled,^^ and twined, and 
»ttled, and teared, vig, vig, vig, vig, yeet rather than tha wudst ha' 
enny more Champ, and Holster, and Tanbast wi'en, tha tokst en, 

220 and dest wetherly host tha Neck o*en. 

Thomasin, And nif tha dest pick Prates upon me, and tell 

* Cap is pronounced kep throughout North Devon and the hill coimtry of 
W. Somerset, but not in the Vale district. 

* Here the transcriber tried to convey the elision of the tmto after the d in 
had by writing a for to, 

» This is too literary. I think it should liave been in the text — * Tha liast 
net agot no stroil.' 

* CaughUt is a very doubtful word. At present it would be dhu kaechd. 

t {Note to Ed. of 1778.) Horry— for Iloary, mouldy or finnewM.— Vid. 
Shakespeare's Rbmeo and Juliet ; where Mercutio puns uix)n the Words Hare 
and Hoar : 

* MeraUio. So-ho ! 

Romeo. What hast thou found \ 

Me)*cutio. No Hare, Sir, unless a Hare, Sir, in a Lenten Pie, 

That is somewhat stale and hoar e're it be spent. 

An old Hare hoar, and an old Ilare hoar, is very good Meat in Lent; 
But a Hare that is hoar, is too much for a Score, 
When it hoars e're it be spent. ' 

Horry also signifies foul and filthy (see the Vocabulary) ; and, perhaps 
this is its true Meaning here. 
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Toaks. Haun dhu goams tu dhu miil'keeii u dhu kai'oe, een dhu 202 
Yauz'Se-Paark, dhee wut kau*m aul u-duug'ud, un dhi sh&o'z aol 
munks, on dhi wut'l aul besh — . Dhu wdt laet dhu krai'm-chuum 
bi aul aureo,t un laet dhu mulk bi buuk'urd een buul-dureen wadhnir. 205 

Wilinot Taul mee u Eaj'ur Oa'zg^'d, ch iU mak dhi kep^ aup*ee. 
— Aay, aay, es maa*rul haut tu dhu vainjuns dhu yuung Zau*ndur 
Vuuz'dn wdd u-ad-u ^ dtie wi dhu, neef u ad u-ad dhu. Vur waay ? 
Dhee as' noa strauyul nur daus'utce, noa vut'inees een dn'ee 
keen*dees dhaeng. — Dhu kaurts* dhu naat'ud yoa* nuw-rec'iirt, ur 210 
but lee'dl raedh'ur,^ lai'peen oa*ur dhu Yoa*an*ur Lauk : (Ch-ul tuul 
Tau'dhur oa ut zu zeon uz u kaumth uum vrum angi-boa'een, doa'n 
kwaes'n ut). Haut daed dhu yoa diie, haun dhu ads u-kaurt-n ^ bi 
dhu eend ligz oa un ^— (but vuust u buut*nd ; taez u maar'ul tad nut 
u-vaald eentu dhu pang'krauk, uz ^ u ytie'zuth tu die*); biit thauf * u 215 
daed vig'ee, un poa'utee, un tuwzee, un tuur'vee,® un l^'strce, un 
epuud'lee, un vrigiud,^^ un pau'ud, un vraak-slud,^® un twuynud, un 
raat'lud, un tae'ilrud, vig, vig, vig, vig, eet raedh*ur-n^^ dhu wuts ae*u 
un-ee moo'ur Chaamp, un Oal*8tur, un Tan'baas wai un, dhu t^oks-n, 
un dus wacdh'urlee buus dhu naek oa un. 220 

Thomasin^ Un-eef dhu diis pik prae'uts upaun mu, un tuul 

* * Or but a little while ago ' — navHright implies only a moment past. 

* — ^ Here are two good examples of the use of the masculine pronoun for a 
feminine noun. (See W. S. Gram., p. 32.) * How is the cow V * Au ! aa'y-v 
u-saard-n un u-tain un zu wuul-z iivur u kan ; bdd ee iid-n noa badT ' — * Oh ! 
I've served him and tended him as well as ever I can ; but he isn't no better.' — 
March, 1879. 

'' Two literaryisms in this clause —1, a$ is improbable ; 2, the verb do would 
be omitted. It should be saeHm-z or eens u yiU'zuth tiU. 

* Although. (See W. S. Oram., p. 94.) There are other examples of the 
gh of lit. Eng. being/ in the dialect, e. g, ought is au'f(L See W. S. Dial., p. 74. 
Rob. of Glouc. (' Life of St Dunstan'), ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 19, 1. 15, has— 

' Ne non nuste loannes hit com. 
bote ^utfouTO Louerdes grxtce* 

' This paragraph seems to have been composed for the purpose of bringing 
in a string of words, many of which are synonyms, and it seems to mc to 
exceed all probable repetition of the most verbose scold. 

10 — 10 Most words written wr are now pronounced very distinctly w, as wuyt 
(write), vraeth (wreath), vraidh (wreathe), vraung (wrong), wring (wring), 
vraach'eed (wretched), and many others. 

^^ Should have been toonder, not rather, 

E 
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222 Yauther o^ chell tell a zweet Kabble-rote upon thee, looks zee. 
Vor when tha -shudst be about tha Yeavling's Chuers,^ tha wut 
spudlee out the Yemors,^ and screedle over mun : ^ And more and 

225 zOy tha wut roily eart upon wone^ and eart upon another, 
jset Yoaks to bate, lick a gurt Baarge as ^ tha art : And than Getfer 
Badger Sherwell he must qualify't agen. When tha art 
zet^ agogy tha desent caree^ who tha scullest: Twos olways 
thy XJze ; and chem agast ^ tha wut zo vore ^ thy Een. Tha hast 

230 tha very Daps o' thy old Ount Sybyl® Moreman upazet. 

Wilmot Why, ya gurt Roil, chant ^® zo bad*s thee. Thee 
wut ha' a Hy to enny Kessen SouL Than tha wut chocklee, and 
bannee, and blazee, and roundshave enny body that deth bet zej 
Ay to tha. Tha wudst buy tha Cot up to Town ^^ rather than thy 

236 live,^ but tha hassent tha wharewey ; and tha wudst kiss tha Yess of 
Gkorge Hosehood to ha'en ; but tha hasent tha Why for Ay. 
Thomasin. How ! ya gurt mulligrub Gurgin ) 
Wilmot. And thee art a long-hanged blow-monger Baaige vor 
telling me^ o' JN'eckle Halse, and tha Square's Bealy, and tha 

240Zess. 

Thomasin, And thee art a convounded^^ Trash vor telling 
me^* of an^^ Under Bed-blonket, and o' pounding ^^ Savin, 



1 This is a very common word, pronounced choa'r, choa'reen, in West Som., 
but cheo'ur still in N. Dev. Written c?iar, charring, in lit. Eng. Its use in 
the dialect is strictly in accord with its ancient meaning — viz. a turn or job, a 
duty or service. Vide * Ancren Riwle,' ab. 1280 a.d. (ed. Camden Society), 
p. 36— 

' )>e )>ridde time riht also, and [)>e] f eorthe cherre, & te 
vifte cherre, & nout ne chaimge 30.' 

• Spelt Yewnwrs in Ed. of 1771. 

• The regular objective plural them of North Devon. See W. 8. Gram., 
p. 37 ; also * Courtship,' 1. 416. 

^ As would not be used thus— ecrw or sae'HTnz dhee aart would be a more 
vernacular reading, but the whole clause is scarcely dialect ; it is stagy. 

^ The p. part, of set is always u-zatU. I think the zet of the text must be 
an error of the transcriber. 

' Caree is still used thus, intransitively, but Thomasia would have also said, 
dhu dUs'n kee'ur upeen, &c., when using the word to care in a quasi-transitive 
sense. (See W. S. Qram., p. 49.) 

^ Agest in Ed. of 1771, but I consider agast the proper reading. 
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Vau'dhur oa, ch-iil tuul u zweet Eab'l-roa'ilt upun dhee, l^oks zee. 222 
Vur haua dhu sh^ods bee ubaewt dhu Yai'vleenz Chfeo-urz,^ dhu wiit 
spuud'lee aewt dhu yaemnirz^un skree'dl oa*vur mun:* XJn moo*tir-n 
zoa, dhu wut rauylSe ee'iirt upun woon, un ee'urt upun unuudh'ur, 225 
zut voaks tu bao'iit, lig u guurt Baarj uz* dhee aart : XJn dhan Gaet'fur 
Rajnir Shuur'wuul, ee muus kwaul'ifuy ut ugee'un. Haun dh-urt 
u-zaut * ugaug, dhu dfis-n kee-iiree * ue* dhu skyeolms : twuz aulwai'z 
dhuy ytie-z ; un ch-um ugaa's ^ dhu wut zoa voaT ® dhi ee'n. Dh-aas 
dhu vuur-Se daaps u dhi oa-1 Aewnt Sublee ® Muunnun aupuzut*. 230 

Wilmot Waay, yu guurt rauyul, ch-unt^^ zu bae*ud-z dhee. Dhee 
wut ae'-u Haay tu lin'ee Kaesn soa'l. Dhan dhu wiit chauklee, un 
ban-^e, un blae-iizce, un ruwn'shee'uv lin'ee baudee dhut diith biit zai 
Aa'y tu dhu. Dhu wiits baay dhu Kaut aup tu Taewn ^^ raedh'ur-n dhi 
luyv,*' biit dh-as-n dhu wae'urwai* ; un dhu writs kees dhu Yaes* u 235 
Jaurj Oa*zg6o*d t-ae'-un ; but dh-aa-n dhu waay vur aay. 

Thomasin, Aew ! yu guurt muul'igruub Guur'geen 1 

Wilmot Un dhee urt u laung-anjud bluw-maun-jur baaTJ vur 
tuul-een mee^^ u Naok'l Aa'ls, un dhu Skwai7urz Bee'iilee, un dhu 
Zacs. 240 

TJwmasm, Un dhee urt u kauu'fuwn'dud ^* traawh vur tuul 'eon 
mee^^ uvuu^^ uuu'dur bai'd blaunkut, un u puwn-deen^' Saav.een, 



^ i. e. until thy end, as long as you live. Voa'r la constantly used in this 
sense. See note 11, p. 35. 

• Sybly in Ed. of 1771, probably the true reading. 

'0 This form is quite obsolete. Now it would be aay bae'unt, or more pro- 
bably €3 bae'unt. I think chant is an exaggeration of the author, in his desire 
to bring in the peculiar ch as often as possible. 

1^ i. «. up in the village. The word taum is applied to a very small cluster of 
dwellings — sometimes to a single homestead. 

^' * Sooner than thy life' is a very common expresnon to denote extreme 
desire. Rather in this sense is a literaryism. Wilmot would certainly now say 
zdo'nduvy and I believe that to have been the idiom 100 years ago, from the 
fact that in other places, e, g. 1. 211, rather is used to express earlier, 

i3_i3__is Qj^ 13 nearly always used after the gerund— these should be tuul'een 
u me€j puvm'deen u saaveen. 

»* I never yet heard convoundj but kaun'/uimd is very common. It is spelt 
confaund twice before— 11. 164, 176. 

1* Oa u uun'dur would be much more correct. The use of of and an are 
rather " fine " talk. (See W. 8. Oram., p. 29.) 

e2 
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243 and making ^ Caucheries and Slotteis wi't. Tha art a Beagle, 
Chan, pritch tha ! vor another Trick. Chad et in my Meend, and 

245 zo chave still. Bet chawnt ^ drow et out bevore tha begen'st 
agen, and than cheU. 

WUmot Hoigo ! Mrs. Hi-go-shit!* A Beagle 1 And hot 
art theel Tha wnt drew,* and hen,* and slat, — slat tha Podgers, 
slat tha Crock, slat tha Eeeve and tha Jibb, best tha Cloam. 

250 Tha hast a most a stinned e'ory earthly Thing in tha Houz. Ab- 
sleutly^ tha art bygaged. Ay, ay, Ount Magery was Deatli 
the near vor tha.''^ Her moort® ha' vet^ it, nif zo be tha hadst 
net let her totee up and down zo ort.^^ 

Thomasin. Why there low ! Bygaged I And hot dedst thee 

255 do bet jest now-reert 1 Tha henst along thy Tom, tha wud*6t 
ha' borst en ^^ to Shivers, nif chad net a vung ^^ en, and pung'd en 
back agen. Than tha wut snappy, and than tha wut caniffloe, 
and than tha wut bloggy. 

WHniot And hot art theel A brocking Mungrel, a skulk- 

260 ing Mea-zel ! — And eet a vore oU ♦ good vor nort bet scollee,^* 
avore^^ tha art a hoazed that tha cast^ scarce yeppy. Petha,^^ 
dest thenk enny Theng will goodee or vitte wi* enny zitch & Trub 
es ^^ thee art, — that dest net caree lo zey thy Praers 1 ^^ — ^bot — wut ^* 

• This should be mae'iikeen u kawchureez. 
' i. «. I mH not throw, &c. 

' Very common exclamation of coarse but extreme contempt. 
^ Drew is a misprint, it is spelt drow (= throw) elsewhere. Here it is drow 
in the Ed. of 1771. 

• This is now the commonest word ioi fling or throw, Drow rather implies 
to throw down, and would be used in connection with heavier objects than hai'n. 
Boberd of Brunne (a.d. 1030), in his '.Handlyng Synne' (ed. Fumivall, Rox- 
burghe Club), has, 1. 5616— 

* For \>e stone he toke a lofe^ 
And at \>epore man hyt drofe, 
\>epore man henvte hyt vp helyv^^ 
And was ]>erof fvl ferly bly])e.* 

' This is rather ' fine,' but it is possible. 

' i, e. near death through you. For often means on account of—* I could 
not speak for laughing.' 

^ Spelt merst, 1. 10. This form, i. e. merstj is very rare, if not obsolete. 

• i. e. come round, fetched up, recovered. See note 3 to Preface, p. 10. 

• {Note to Ed. of 1778.) See Note in Page 36. 
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un mae'ukeen ^ Kauxhureez un Zlaut'urz wai ut. Dh-urt u bai'gl, 243 
Chun, piirch dhu ! viir unaodh'ur trik. Ch-ad ut eon mi mee*n, un 
zoa ch-aav stee'iil. Biit ch-oan * droa* ut aewt uvoaT dhu bigee'ns 245 
ugee'un, un dhan ch-iil. 

Wilmot Haaygoa 1 Mus'us Haaygoa-sheet* ! ' U bai-gl 1 Un haut 
urt dheel *Dhu writ droa,* un hai'n,* un slaat. Slaat dhu paujnirz, 
Blaat dhu krauk, slaat dhu kee*7 un dhu Jiib, buus dhu kloa*m. 
Dh-ast umau'st u-stiind ae'uree ae*iirth-lee dhaeng een dh-aewz. Ab*- 250 
sl^o'tlee^ dh-urt u-bigao*ujud. Aay» aay, Aewnt Maa'joiee wnz dath 
dhu nee'tir vaur dhu J Uur mooiirt/ u viit* eet, n^ za bee dh-ads 
niit u-lat ur toa'utee aup-m daewn zu aurt.^^ 

Thomasin. Waay dhaenir loa ! Bigae'i!gnd ! Un haut daeds dhee 
diie biit naew-rociirt 1 Dhu hai'nst ulaung dhi taum, dhu wiita 3S$ 
u-buus-n 11 tu shdvuTz, neef ch-ad niit u-vuung ^^ un, un u-puungd-n 
baak ugyun. Dhan dhu wiit snaap'ee, un dhan dhu wiit kan'eeflee, 
un dhan dhu wdt blaug'ce. 

Wilmot Un haut urt dheel U brauk'een muung'grul, u skuul'k- 
een mai'zl ! Un eet u-voaT anl,* geod vur noa'urt bfit skyfeol'ee,!* 260 
uvoaT 1* dh-aart u-oa'zud dhut dhu kas ^ skee-iis yaep'ee. Pddh'u !• 
diis dhaengk iin*ee dhaeng-1 geod'ee ur viit'ee wi un'ee zich u truub 
iizi'''dhee aart — dhudiis'n kee'uree tu zai dhi prae'urzl^^ — ^biit — ^writ^* 

^^ This passage is obscure. I think it means, ' She might have fetched yet 
[t. e, been living still], if you had not [through your laziness] let her totter up 
and down so often.' Moort is not an uncommon form of mighi — ^it is more 
emphatic than the usual mlid, 

^^ The Tarrij i. e. the spinning-wheel, is spoken of here as masculine— un, -n 
= him, (See W. S. Gram., pp. 32, 36.) 

^' Vunrj is obsolete. The verb is quite common, but is now ooi\)ugated — 
pres., vang or (intr.) vang'us; past, vangd or vcmrfud; p. part, u^wmgd or 
U'Vang'vd = to hold, to seize. 

*> Spelt sctUly 1. 228 ; skvU, 1. 117. 

^* ' Until thou art hoarse.' See note 11, p. 35. 

^^ Canst 8carce{]ty). This would generaUy be kcu-n^ i. e. canst not scarcely. 

>• Spelt pitha elsewhere— 1. 67. 

^^ Here we have es doing duty for as; elsewhere it stands for /, for tu, for 
isy and he is. 

^^ This should he praa'yurz. Perhaps these scolds talked a little ' fine' now 
and then. 

^' The omission of the nom. pronoun is very common, and implies extreme 
familiarity or contempt, even more than when the second person singular is used. 
(See W. a Gram.^ p. 35.) 
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sirammeo, and fibbee, and blazce, and bannee : And more an zo, wut 

265 coltee and riggee wi' enny Troluber ^ that comath ^ athert tha. 
And whan tha dest zey mun'^ tis bet whilst tha art scrubbing, 
hewstring, and rittling abed. And nif by gnrt Hap ^'tha dest zey 
mun at oU, thy Marrabones shan't^ kneelee, — thof tha cast 
mckee well a fine.® — 'Tes a Marl if e'er tha comst to Hewn^ 

270 only to zey men ; ® zence tha ne'er zest men, chell wamdy, but 
whan tha art half azlape, half dozy, or scrubbing o' ® thy scabbed 
Yess, whan tha art a coal-varting ^® abed,* ya gurt LoUipot ! — 
Tlia hasn't tha Sense to stile thy own Dressing. Vor why, et wol 
zet^i arter tha, ether antlebeer^^ Hq^ \}^q Dooms of a Door, or 

275 wotherway twel zet e-long or a^^ weewow, or oil a puckering. 
Tha zedst twos squehtring and whot^* whilo'er. Ad! tha wot 
be mickled and a steeved wi* tha Cold vore 'T Andra's Tide,'* 
Chun, nif tha dessent buy tha ^^ a now Whittle. 

TJiomasin, Why, ya gurt Kickhammer Baggage 1 thoo art 

280 jood vor no Sauce. ^^ Tha wut net ^® break the Cantlebone o* thy 
tether Eend ^® wi* chuering,*® chell wamdy ; tha wut not take et zo 
vroache, ya sauntering Troant ! 



1 This epithet still common ? Is it the parent of troUoper f 

* CamcUh in Ed. of 1771, but probably a misprint. 

' Them, u e. prayers. Spelt mun^ 11. 224, 266, 268, men twice in 1. 270, and 
min in 1. 419. (See W. S. Gram., note 2, p. 37.) 

* Common expression = ' by great chance.' 

* This is a peculiar though frequent use of shall not, and it is equivalent to 
never unll or never do. 

* i c. * though thou canst stoop down very well.' See note 8, p. 33. 

^ I have no idea what the transcriber meant to be the pronunciation of Reum ; 
heaven is always aeh'm, 

8 t. tf . * only by saying them '—an example of the common use of the infini- 
tive for the gerund. 

' Here the transcriber has inserted the usual o/* after the gerundive (sec note 
13, p. 51), but he omits the prefix. It should be u-skruub'een u, 

^^ I canuot explain this phrase ; it is quite obsolete and unknown, so far as I 
can ascertain. 

1* In the Ed. of 1778, now reprinted, there is a clear misprint, zet tcelet; in 
that of \ll\\i\&etwel zet, TMs is so evidently the true reading that it is 
adopted here. 

" 1, e. *all across.' The simile is cumbrous, but therefore the more true. 

* (Note to Ed. of 1778,) See Note in Page 13. 
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straam'ee, un fub'oe, un blaeuzee, un ban'ee : XJn moo*iir-n zoa, wiit 
koa'lteo, un rig*ee wi lin'ee troa'luubur ' dhut kaumnth* udhuurt dhu. 265 
Un haun dhu diis zai miin,^ taez but wuyiilz dh-urt skruub'een, 
eo*8treen, un nit'leen u-bai*d. XJn neef bi guurt aap ^ dhu diis zai 
miin ut au], dhuy maar'u-boo'unz shaa'n^ nee'iilee, — thauf dhu kas 
ruuk'ee wuul u faa*yn.* — Tez u maar'ul neef ae'iir dhu kaums t-aebm^ 
uun'ee tu zai miin ;^ zaenz dhu nae'iir zaes miin, ch-iil waur-nd-eo, biit 270 
haun dh-urt aa*f uzlai'p, aa*f doa'iizee, ur skruub'een u^ dhi skabnid 
yaes, haun dh-urt u-koa'l-vaarteon^^ u-bai'd,* yu guurt laul-ipaut ! 
Dh-as-n dhu sains tu stuyiil dhi oa'iin dras'een. Vur wuy, ut ul 
ziit^i aar'tur dhu, ai'dhur an'tlbee'iir " lik dhu duumz uv u dooiir, ur 
waudh'urwai twiil ziit ai'laung ur u^' wee'wuw, ur aul u-puuk*ureen. 275 
Dhu zaeds twuz skwuul'streen un aut '^ wuylae'iir. Ad ! dhu wait 
bee u-mikid, un u-steevud wai dhu koal voa-r T-An*durz Tuyd,^* 
Chun, neef dhu dus-n baay dhu ^® u n6o' wiiti. 

Thomasin, Waay, yu guurt Kik'aam'ur Bc^'eej ! dhee urt-n noa 
g6o*d vur noa saars.^^ Dhu wiit niit^® braik dhi kan*tle-boa*un u dhuy 280 
toedh'ur een^® wi ch^oTireeUj^o ch-ul waumd-ee; dhu wdt niit tak ut zu 
vrai'ch, yu sauntureen troanint ! 



^3 This a or u before an adverb is common, and is identical with the a in 
askeiPf awry^ the lit. synonyms of a weeioofw—z, word very frequently used in 
the dialect. 

1^ What in the text must be a misprint There is no jsound of tr, and there 
never could have been. 

" St. Andrew's Day, November 30th. 

*• This should have been haay dhi-ziU, 

" The text has but the ordinary literary negative. This is quite wrong- 
there would certainly be ttco and most probably three negatives in this clause, 
as written in the Glossic. 

^^ The negative here is emphatic, otherwise it would be dhu wHtt-n, 

*• A common expression signifying * you are too lazy to hurt yourself.* That 
the tether or tother is not a modem provincialism, but veritable English, is cer- 
tain. Vid. »The Stacions of Rome' (Vernon MR, 1370 a.d.), E. E. T. Soa, 
ed. Fumivall, p. 3, L 7^— 

* ]^at hcHy Man ' Ananias, 
Him crimiet ' \>orw godes gras. 
And cleped him Paid • petres bro\>er. 
For \>e tan schidde • cumfarte \>e to\>er* 

^ See note to chuersy 1. 223. 
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283 Wilmot, Heigo ! sauntering Troant than ! * vor why vore * 
(lest tell wone,' than, o' tha Rex-bush/ and tha Hey-pook, and tha 
285 Zcss 1 

Thoinasin, And why vore^ dest thee drowvore zitch Spalls to met — 
Go poy ® tha Score vor tha Locker tha hast a had zo ort in thy Teen- 
ing Bottle. — There's a Rumple/ Chun ! 

Wilmot, Nif tha young George Hosegood had a had tha, he murt® 

290 a hozed in a little Time.® Ha wud zoon ha' be* condidled. — Yeet 

a-voro oll,^® a-vore Voak,^^ tha wut lustree,'and towzoe, and chewreo, 

and bucklee, and tear, make wise,^* as^*** anybody passath; but 

out o* Zeert a spare ^* Totle in enny keendest Theng.^** 

Thomasin, Why, thare's Odds^* betwe' Sh — ng and Tearing 

295 won's Yess. "Wone mussent olweys be a boostering, must a1^^ — 

But thee, — thee wut steehoppee, and colty, and hobby, and riggy, 

wi'enny Kcssoh^® Zoid: OIP® vor whistering and pistering, and hoallng 

and halzening, or cuffing a Tale.^ 

Wilmot Ad ! tell me o' bobbing and rigging, chel vice to ** tha 

300 Kop 22 o' tha. [Pulls her Poll. 

Thomasin. Oh ! — oh ! — Mo-ather ! — Mo-athor ! — Murder ! — 

Oh ! Mo-ather ! — Her hath 23 a chucked ma wi' tha Chingstey. — ^Es 



^ Then is as common in every-day talk as doch Is in Oerman. The expres- 
sions are the exact equivalents of each other. 

^ This is simply the emphasised redundant preposition, =i/ar why for, — 
quite distinct from the voa'r in droa voar just below, U. 286, 309 ; the latter is 
an adverb. See note to 1. 184. 

3 The use of one as a pronoun is rare. The usual expression is Hn'ee btxudie. 
(See W. S. Gram., pp. 38, 39. ) 

* Rush-bush is still so pronounced except when a v is sounded— the common 
form— as vraeks-b^h. (See W. S. Gram., p. 70 

* This should have been Un vur waay voa'r. See note to 11. 184, 283. 

^ This would now be broad paa'y, I fancy Miss Thomasin must have been 
talking ' fine ' if she said pot. 

7 This is obscure. I think it means therms your change .'— there'9 a Rowland 
for an Oliver. 

B Mighty spelt merst, L 10. Obsolescent, but still used. 

' Time is much too literary. She would have said ' in a little bU^ but 
more probably ' a hozed in a quick stick,* 

" Nevertheless--^ very common phrase. 

^^ Before foUt, t. e. in the presence of strangers— still the regular idiom. 

^2 i. e. ' make believe,' 'in pretence '—an eveiy-day phrase. 
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Wibnot, Haay 'goa ! sau'ntureon troa'unt dhun ! ^ vur waay voai ^ 283 
(Ids tuul woon,' dhan, u dhu raeka-boosh ^ un dhu aay-peok, un dhu 
Zaes. 285 

Thomasin, Un waay voaT* diis dhee droa yoaT zich spaa'Iz tu meel 
Goa pai^ dhi skoa'r vur dhu loknir dh-ast u-ad zu auit een dhi teen*- 
een bau'tL — ^Dhae'urz u ruum'pl/ Chun ! 

Wilmot Neef dhu yuung Jaurj Oa'zgeod ud u-ad dhu, ee muurt ® 
u-oauzd een u leo'dl tuym.® U wiid zeon u bee kuundud'ld. — ^Eet 290 
uvoaT au'l,^® uvoa-r voak,^^ dhu writ l^os'tree, un luwzee, un ch^o-ree, 
un buukl-ee, un tao*ur, mak wuyz,^* uz^^ fin*Sebaudee paa'suth; bud 
aowt u zeo'iirt, u spae'ur ^* toa*tl een iln'Se kee'ndces dhaeng.^^ 

Tliomastn. Waay, dhur-z audz^* tw^e shuyteen un tae'ureen 
woonz Yaes. Woon muus'n aul'waiz bee u-beo'stureen, muust u1 ^^ — 296 
Bud dhee*,— dhee vnlt 8tee*aupee, un koa'ltSe, un aub'ee, un rig'ee 
wai lin'Se Kaes'n^^Soa'l: Aul*® vur wiis 'tureen un pi!is'tureen,unoaieen 
un aal'znc^cn, ur kuuf'een u tae'ul.^ 

Wilmot, Ad ! tuid mee u aub'een un rig'een, ch-iil vice tu ^^ dhu 
kcp22 u dhiL [Peolz ur jioa'L 300 

Thomasin, Oa ! — oa ! — Mau'dhur ! — Mau'dhur ! — Muufdur ! — 
Oh! Mau'dhur! — Uur-dh^ u-chuuk mu wi dhu chee'nstai. — Es 



^' This is an undoubted literaryism— a« in this sense is not used. Haun 
(when) or eera would be the vernacular idiom. (See W. S. Gram., p. 66.) 

^^ Spare is the usual word to express slow, dilatory. A ' spare workman ' is 
a slow one. Gardeners talk of certain plants as ' spare growers.' 

^' Common expression = anything whatever, 

*• I. 6. a great difference. A very frequent comparison is dhik-s bad'r (or 
ffffis) bi audz ; * that one is better (or worse) by odds,' i. e. by a great difference. 

" Must one? the common form. (See W. S. Gram., p. 96.) A very good 
example of the use of this, the natural vowel, for the indefinite pers. pron. 

1^ This is a very common phrase. Ben Jonsou has (' Tale of a Tub,' Act II. 
sc. ii.) — 

' Clay. No, as I am a Eyrsin soul, would I were,' &c. 

»» See note to 1. 201. 

^ Tale is a word seldom heard. Here in the text, and whenever now 
employed in the dialect, it means piece of scandaL At present the word more 
commonly used is stoa'r (story) — * There's a pretty stoar about her.' 

*> Always ^y tOy not at, 

•* Cap is pronounced very short, almost kpy in N. Dev. 

^ Hath is quite literary— the pronunciation is always uur-dh. Eedh = he 
hath. 
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803 verly "bleive es chell^ ne'er vet^ et. — And nifs don't vet et, looks 
zee, in a Twelvemonth and a Dey,' Cuzzen Kester Broom chell ^ zee 
305 tha a treat up a Ground.* — He chell ^ zee tha z winged, fath ! ^ 

Enter th£ Old Julian Moreman. 

Julmn, Labbe, labbo, Sozo,* labbe. — Gi' o'er, gi' o'er ; * — Tam- 
zen and Thee be olweys wother egging or veaking,^ jawing or 
sneering, blazing or racing, kerping or speaking cuttod, 
cluttering® or drowing vore o* Spalls, purting or jowering, 

310 yerring or chounting, taking Owl o' wone Tlieng or Pip o' 
tether, chockling or pooching, ripping up or roundshaving 
wone tether,® stivering or grizzling, tacking or busking, 
a prilled or a muggard, blogging or glum ping, rearing or snap- 
ping, vrom Candlc-douting to Candle-teening ^® in tha Yeavling, — 

315 gurt Hap else.^^ 

8o ends the SCOLDING. 



1 — 1 — 1 This must be wrong. According to the text it would read / / shall. 
Instead of chell it should be shall in the text In Ed. of 1771 it is shell, tho 
true reading. 

> See note to viU, I 253. 

' This is in reference to the old custom of sentencing women to be hung after 
a twelvemonth and a day. 

• i. e. trussed up above ground— hanged. 

• Still the commonest of all expressions of asseveration = by my faith. 
(See W. 8. Dialect, p. 96.) 

• The transcriber is quite correct in spelling this word with s and not z (see 
W. S. Dialect, p. 73), but it should have been soce^ not soze, 

' This word being quite obsolete, I do not know if it is veerukeen or vai'keeiu 
8 This is a common word. Vide John of Trevisa, * Description of Britain, 
De incolanun Unguis' (ed. Morris and Skeat), p. 241 — 

• Mellyivj furst wi]> Danes db afterward ^rij? Normans, in menye \>e contray 
longage ys apeyred^ <& som vse\> strange wlaffyng^ chyteryng, harryng £ gar- 
ryruj.grishUtyivj* 

By tliis we see tliat tho use of strings of participles is by no means peculiar to 
the last century or to the * Exmoor Scolding,' especially considering the above is 
an extract from the sober literature of the period (1387). 

• {Note to Ed, of 1778.) Speaking to WUmot, who had pulled Thomasin's 
Cap. 
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vuurlee blai'v es shiil ^ niivur vtit* ut. — XJn ncefs doa*n viit ut, l^ok-s 303 
zee', een u twuul-muunth un u dai,' Kuuzii Kaes'tur Brio in sh-l ^ zee 
dhu u-tnist aup u graewnd.* — ^Ee shl ^ zee dhu-zwingd, faa'th ! * 305 

Aifttur dh-oa'l Jiie'l-ynn Muurinun. 

Julian, Lab'oe, lab'ee, soa'iis,* lab'ce. — Gi oa'iir, gi oa'ur :* Taam*- 
zcen un dheo bee aul'waiz wuudh'ur ag'een ur vee'ukeen/ jau'een ur 
snee'iireen, blae'uzeen ur rae'useen, kyuurpeen ur spai'keen kuutnid, 
chiit'ureen® ur droa'een voaT u spaa'lz, puur'teen ur jaa'wureen, 
yuur'een ur chaewn*teon, tak'een Owl u wan dliaeng ur piip u 310 
taedhnir, chauk'leen ur peo'cheen, nip'een aup ur raewn'shee'uveen 
wan taedh'ur,^ stiivureen ur guur'zleen, taak'cen ur buus'keen, 
u-pnild ur u-muug'urd, blaug'een ur gluum'peen, rae'tlreen ur snaap*- 
eon, vrura kan*l-duw'teen tu kani-teen*een ^® een dhu Yai'vleen, — 
guurt haap uuls.^* 315 

Zoa ai-nz dhu SKOA 'LDEEN. 



• One (mother. The more common form is wan wr taedh-ur, 
^^ t. e. candle-lighting, the evening. To Uen a light is still a common 
expression. We find the word twice in the * Life of St. Dunstan,' Rob. of 
Glouc, 1298 A.D. (ed. Morris and Skeat), pp. 19, 20. Speaking of his mother's 
miraculous taper — 

* per-of hi tende here li^, 
A lie in \>e place. 

What was \>ai oure Louerd Crist, 
Ye li^tfram heuene sende. 
<& Yatfolc l^at 8tod aboute. 
Here taper ee ]>erof tende,* 

In both places the verb is in the past tense. The e may have been pronoimced 
long, and if so it is identical with our teen, 

^1 This is quite vernacular and very common. It is here the alternative of 
the always at the beginning of this long sentence,—!, e. always, either, &c., 
&c. — great chance if otherwise. 
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The whole of the foregoing pages were in type and printed before 
I had an opportunity of comparing the later editions with the earlier 
ones. I had two or three editions in my possession, one of which 
was a copy formerly belonging to Sir F. Madden ; in this are many 
notes in his handwriting, and signed by him ; from which I gave 
extracts in my Preface. I believed that I might rely in the main 
upon so careful a person, especially when he made so positive a 
statement as that quoted in my note to p. 11; and I therefore took it 
for granted, that as there were but very few and slight variations 
between Sir F. Madden's copy of 1771 and mine of 1788, from which 
the text is reprinted, I might accept his assertion as substantially 
correct, although I ventured in my note (p. 11) to question its entire 
accuracy. Relying upon Sir F. Madden I suffered the proofis which I 
had read to be printed — ^but having now compared the reprint with 
the First Edition as it appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine, the Third 
edition in the Bodleian, and the Fourth in the British Museum, I 
find that I am obliged to subjoin the following list of variations, 
which will be found to be strangely opposed to Sir F. Madden's 
statement. Fortunately the Courtship was not so far advanced 
— consequently the most important of different readings are dealt with 
in the notes. It is true that the variations are generally confined to 
single letters in the spelling of words, and may therefore have been 
thought trifling, but in a great many cases the student will find the 
change of much importance. In the very first line is a case in point — 
the second vor, I knew well, must be accentuated, and therefore in 
writing it into Glossic had so marked it. The author knew this too, 
and so wrote in his First Edition^ vorwhy vore. Again, in 1. 104, the 
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first Four Editions have nifa vauiher, which means if his father instead 
of the nif vauther found in the later editions. If father of course 
implies our father. The difference is immense ; in the first case the 
taunt is conveyed that ^his father prevented the match, because you 
were not good enough for his son.' In the later text all this piquancy 
of abuse is diluted by making it appear that the father of Thomasin, 
whom Wilmot is abusing, had prevented it 

On the other hand, some of the variations are undoubted 
corrections of much value. 

In the following list the readings (unless specially referred to) are 
those of the First, Third, and Fourth Editions, which are dated 
respectively 1746, 1746 (three editions in one year), and 1750; of 
these, the two latter are almost exact reprints of the former. 

The figures opposite each line denote which edition, in my opinion, 
has the true reading, if the difference is of any moment. 

In many cases my notes upon the text will be found to be entirely 
confirmed by earlier readings. 



ane 








Line 






1 


read 


vor why rore 


1 


76-8 fwd 


I ntdifor zich 


3 


99 


2itch for adch 




77 


»> 


wastecoat for walstecoat 


4 


W 


betoatled for betwatled 


1 


78-9 




strat for strait 1 


11 


» 


wiU'st for wutt 


9 


82 


9* 


tannyor tan 


11 


W 


bet for but 


1 


85 


W 


add ybr ad 


12 


» 


zee whare for zee nif 


1 


85 


n 


squeak'st for squeakest 


16 


n 


zwopping for zwapping 


1 


90 


n 


dedst for dest 1 


18 


f9 


is/orise 


1 


91 


» 


losting for losing 1 


21 


» 


ghowering for joweiing 




92 


n 


out to for out a 1 


28 


i> 


tonty for twenty 


9 


93 


n 


a word for ebj a word 


30 


»> 


meazel for meazle 




98 


n 


zitchybrzich 


32 


y) 


zest/or zess 


9 


104 


n 


nif's vauther for nif 


40 


f9 


zower-zwaped 


9 






vauther 1 


42 


n 


know for knowth 


9 


105 


ft 


strat/or strad, IV. ed. only 


43 


n 


heavy for yeavy 


1 


106 


j» 


ya for ye, I. and III. ed. ; 


46 


» 


hobbey for hobby 








ye in IV. 1 


50 


>» 


vore-reert for vore-reet 


1 


107 


w 


olweys for always 


54 


» 


he-at-stool/or yheatstool 9 


112 


n 


*y» ya-/o^*y. ayi 9 


55 


♦> 


chun for mun 




120 


n 


vrarap-shapen for vramp- 


57 


»> 


think /or thenk • 


9 






shiJcen 1 


58 


M 


haggage-tooth'd for haggle 


122 


»» 


bevore for bevoor 






tooth'd 


9 


123 


» 


zo for 80 


73 


»> 


thy sell for thyzel 




123 


» 


avoore for avore 
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Line 




127 


recut 


128 


» 


130 


J9 


133 


99 


134 


l» 


las 


» 


143 


« 


143 


» 


150 


9} 


151 


99 


151 


» 


152 


99 


155 


99 


158—238 


159 


99 


159 


99 


160 


99 


161 


99 


161 


99 


162 


99 


163 


99 


166 


99 


168 


99 


171 


99 


178- 


-179 


184 


99 


188 


99 


196- 


-212- 


197 


99 


202 


99 


207 


99 


210 


99 


211 


99 


212 


99 


213 


99 


213 


99 


213 


99 


214 


99 


214—215 


214 


99 


215 


9' 


217 


99 



can'st net fcr cassent 9 
reert for rea, i 
ya fcr ye l 

comest for com'st 
W08 for was 

rcazanable for reaznablo 
doatee for doattee 
ohimly for chimley 
herrtily for heartily 
out-reert for up-reert 1 
borst for bust 9 

trapesee for trapsee 1 
head for aead 1 

long-hanjed for long 

hanged 1 

placad for plasad 9 

crowdling for crewdling 9 
lundging for lunging 
twitch for twich 
drow for draw 1 

tlia for the least 
zinnet for zennet 9 

jest for just 1 

ded net for dedent 
windvalls for winavalls 9 
Iforea 

Blotters for zlotters 
tha for the 

-222 veather for vauther 
or hand-beatmg for 

handbeeating 
goest for goast 
ees for es 1 

nated for natted 
leet for lectle 1 

Cometh for comath 
question't ^r quesson*t 9 
yeo for yoe 

be for by [o*en 

heend legs for heend legs 
bet for but 
tad /or ted 

as uzeth for as ha iizeth 
wraxled and rattled — ' and 

twinned' in III. ed. only 



Line 

218 read 

220 

224 

224 

229 

229 



99 

99 

99. 

99 

99 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
9> 
9» 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



229 

230 

235 

237 

242 

245 

247 

248 

250 

250 

251 

252 

254 

256 

257 

263 

263 „ 

266—268 

267 

273 

275 

275 

276 

278 

280 

280 

283 

284 

286 

289 

290 

292 

293 

295 

295 

296 

300 

302 



yet/oryeet 

dedst for dest 1 

yewmors for yemors 1 
men for mun 
agest for agast 9 

wut voro for wut zo vore, in 

4 
9 
1 
1 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
»9 
99 
99 



IV. ed. only 
an a*en for thy een 
old muxy Ount Sybly 
yess o' for yess of 
ya mnlligrub for ya gurt 
pounding o' savin 1 

drow*t for droVet 1 

Mrs. ni-go-shit-a-beagle ! 1 
drow for drew 1 

e'ry for e*ery 
houze for houz 
abscutjy for absleutly 9 
et for it 

dost for dedst 1 

chat for chad 9 

cunniflee for canifflee 
as /or es 1 

cary for caree 
men 'tes for mun* tis 1 
rltling for rittling 
et twul for et wel 1 

wotherwey twul zet along 1 
wecwow /or a weewow 9 
wut for wet 

dest net for dessent 9 
sauze for sauce 
tha for the 
nigo ! for Heigo ! ) 
dedst for dest 
zetch for zitch 
ha for he 
it for yeet 
and for but 
toatle for totle 
wone's for won's 
must net for mussent] 9 
stechoppy for steehoppee 
kepp for kep 
ees for ea 1 
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L?ie 


Line 


304 read 


shall see /or chell zee 1 


308 \ 


306 „ 


Qi* o*er, gi' o*er, Taui'zen. 


309 




And thee be — 


311 


307 „ 


agging for egging 1 


312 


307 „ 


gawing for jawing 9 


314 
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read sherldng /or sneering 
ghowering /or jowering 
father for tether 
grizzeling /or grizzlng 
yeaveling for yeavling 



w 



n 



w 



w 



While collating these early texts of the " Scolding '* and " Court- 
ship,*' I came upon the letters by Devoniensis referred to in pp. 9, 
10. These letters are so important, and the original Vocabulary 
referred to in them never having been reprinted, it has been thought 
best to reproduce them in full, even though a portion of the matter 
will be found to bo repeated in the Notes and Vocabulary issued 
with the Seventh Edition (1771). 

August 1746. — Gentleman's Magazine, voL xvi. p. 405. 

"Exon,Ang. 12, 1746. 
"Mr. Urban. 

"On perusing those curious pieces, the Exmoor Courtship 
and Scolding, in your Magazines, I £nd several words marked 
with an asterisk, as wanting an explanation ; and having heretofore 
liv'd a good while within a few miles of the forest of Exmoor* 
where that dialect is spoken, and heard a good deal of it, I well 
remember in what sense all those words are used; which induc'd 
me to draw up the inclos'd Vocabulary, for the service of your readers 
in other parts, and perhaps it may afford some help to their under- 
standing of old books. 

" I have added several words that are not to be found in either the 
Exmoor Scolding or Courtship (though not less common in that 
quarter), and I believe I could recollect as many more if they would 
be acceptable. You will in this vocabulary find aU the words that you 
have mark'd, and you may depend on the truth of my explanation of 
every one except two, of which being in doubt, I have marked them with 
a Q. (Boncshave — ^horry). It may not be amiss to observe that tho' 
it is caird a Devonshire Dialect it is not the dialect of the whole 
county, and that it would be as unintelligible to the inhabitants of 
the southern parts of it as to a citizen of London. Every county, 
doubtless, has its pc<5uliar dialect, which, among the vulgar, and those 
who are far removed from tho more considerable towns, is generally 
barbarous enough ; and therefore Devonshire is no more to be ridiculed 
on that account, than any other large county : for I dare afl&rm that 
there is as good English in general spoken in some parts of Devonshire 
as in any part of England. 

* This forest is in Somersetshire, and is called Exmoor from the river Ex 
having there its rise. 
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" I can't help observing that the Transcriber of the Exmoor Courtsh ip 
has committed some bhmdeiSy having used the word Hieh in many 
places where an Exmoorian would have said That, and the V instead 
of F, &c. For though it be very common with them to change F 
into F, 8 into Z, Tit into Z>, &c., yet there are a great many words 
in which they never make this change, as Flash, Fashion, Fine, Sea, 
Soul, Sad, Sarrant (i. e. Servant), TJiird, and many others. It should 
be observed that they use To instead oi At ; Ise, ees, and ich for I ; 
I eham or *cham for / am ; *Chell for / shall, &c. ; which was once 
the general mode of proper speaking throughout the kingdom, and 
may be found in many ancient English authors. 

" I am, &c, 

" Devoniensis." 



A Vocabulary of the Exmoor Dialect containing all such 
words in the Exmoor Scolding and Courtship, the meaning 
of which does not appear by the sense ; with the addition of 
some others ; all accented on their proper syllables, to show 
the Method of their Pronunciation. (With notes.) 



Ag'est, or ag'ast, afnxid. 
• Agging, mw'muring, raising guar- 
reU, 

• 'egging, or 'egging-on, is an ex- 
t pression frequently used in most 
counties, perhaps, to spur on, from 
aigu, Fr, a point of a spur, or 
needle. 

'Alkithole, a fool, a silly oaf, 
'Allombatch (probably of AUderp, 

elder, and Bosse, a botch), a kind 

of botch or old sore, 
A-pu'rt, sullen, 
Aqu'ott, see Quott. 
Art, eight, 
Arteen, eighteen, 
AvTo'Te, frosty, 
A'xen, asliss, 
A'xwaddle, a dealer in ashes, and, 

sometimes, one that tujnhles in 

them. 



Azoon, anon, 

Bagga'ged, or Byga'ged, mad, be- 
witched. 

To Bank, to beat. 

Banging, large, great, 

B'amgun, a breaking out in small 
pimples, orpustles in the skin, 

Ba'rra, or Ba'rrow, a gelt pig. 

To the true Ben, or Bend {possibly of 
Bendan, Sajc. to stretch out, to yield 
to). To the purpose, or svjfficie7itly, 
to the utmost stretch, 

Bewhiver'd, lost to ones self, beu>il- 
det^d, 

Biird, or Berd, bread, 

Blaking, crying till out of breath. 

Blazing, spreadiyig abroad neios. 

To Blo'ggy, to be sullen, 

BloVmaunger, a fat blow - cheeked 
person, 

B'oneshave, {perhaps from bone spav- 
in, a bony crust gromng on a horse's 
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Atfe2«, w the sarUches), a kind of 
homy tumour. Q. 

Bo'ostering, labouring busily, ao as to 
sweat, 

Bourm, yeest, 

Br^andires, a trivet. 

Brawn, or Broan, a deft of wood for 
thefire, 

* [As a seem of braunds, is a horse- 
load of billet-wood ; a rick of brands 
is a stack of wood cleft for the fire : 
so v)oaken, or elmen braunds, means 
oak or elm billets.] 

Briss, dust. 

Broach, a spit, spindle. 

Buckard, or Bucked (spoken of milk) 
soured by keeping too long in the 
milk-bucket, or by afoul bucket. 

Buldering {weather,) sultry, hot. 

Burnish, to grow fat, or increase in 
bulk, look bright, rosy. 

Butt, a bee-butt, or hive. 

Cat-ham'd, fumbling, without dex- 
terity. 

Ga'uchery, a medicinal composition, 
or slop. 

Champ, a scuffle. 

Ciia'nnest, to challenge. 

Cha'ngeling, an idiot, one whom the 
fairies have changed. 

Chaunge, a shirt, or shift. 

Cho'ckling,'Ae(?far«7i{7, scolding. 

Cho'unting, quarrellinj. 

Chu'er, a chare, orjobb of work. 

Clathing, clothes. 

Glavel, a chimney-piece. 

Cloam, earthen-ware. 

Coad, unhealthy. 

Coajerze'end (t. e. a corduxiiner'send), 
a shoemaker^s thread. 

Ooander, a comer. 

Co'cklectt {i. e. cock-light) day-break, 
or {sometimes) tJie dusk of the even- 
ing. 

Cod-glove, a thick glove without fin- 
gers, to handle turf 



Condiddled, disperid. 

Conkabell, an icicle, [in tAe^ Somerset 

dialect Clinkabell]. 
Copper - clouts, a kind of splatter 

dashes, worn on the small of the 

leg. 
To Cotten, to beat one soundly. 
To Creem, to squeeze, or press to- 
gether. 
Cr'ewnting, grunting, or complain- 
ing. 
Crock, a pot. 
Crowd, a violin. 
Crowdling, slow, dull, sickly. 
Crub, or Croust, a crust of bread or 

cheese. 
Cu'fHng, expounding on {applied to a 

tale). 
Culvers, pigeons. 
Daps, likeness [the very daps of one, 

the exact likeness in shape, or 

manners.'] 
Dear'd, hurried, frightened, stunned. 
Dem ! you slut. 

Pimmot, the dusk of the evening. 
Dinder, thunder. 
Diuderex, a thunder-bolt, 
Dorus, doorposts. 
Po'veth, it thaws. 
Dowl, the devil, 

Dreade, thread, \ and in general all 
Dree, three, ] words beginning 

with Th sound D instead thereof. 
To Drou, to dry. 
Drumbledrane, a drone [or humble 

bee.] 
Dubbed, blunt. 

Du'gged, or Duddled, draggle-taiTd. 
Eart one, eart toother, now one, then 

the other. 
E'el-thing, or Ill-thing, St. Anthony's 

fire. 
Erewn, eleven. 
Elong, slanting. 
Elt, see nt. 
Ewte,yop<wr in. 

F 
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Fitchole, a polecat [JUcher orJUchet 

in other courUiee\ 
Foust, dirty. 
Full - stated, epoken of a leasehold 

estate, that has three lives subsisting 

on it. 
Fustiluggs, a big-bon* d person, 
Qa:medy/righten'd. 
Ga'Uibagger, a bug-bear, 
Qalliment, a great fright. 
Ga'mmerell, the small of the leg, 
G'and or Q'ender, go yonder, 
G'anny, a turkey, 
GVowing, chiding, 
Ga'pesnest, a raree show, a fine sight, 
Geed, gave, 

Gho'wering or Jowering, quarrelsome. 
Ginged, or Jinged, beuntcNd, 
Gint or J ynt, joint, 
Girrod, drahgle-taiTd. 
Glam, a wound or sore. 
Glo'wingy staring, 
Glu'mping, stUlen, or sour^looking. 
Griddle, a grid-iron. 
Grizzledemundy, a laughing focly one 
' that grins at everything. 
Grizzling, laughing, smiling, 
Gubb, a pandar, or go-bettoeen, 
Gurt, great. 

Gu'ttering, eating greedily Iguttling], 
Ua'ggage, a slattern. 
Hek'henmg, predicting the v}orst that 

can happen, 
Hanje or Hange, t?ie purtenance of 

any creature [in Somerset, lamb's 

head and purf nance, is the head, 

heart, liver and lights], 
Ha'ntick, frantick. 
Hare, her, also uidfor she. 
Harrest, harvest. 

H'awchamouth, one that talks inde- 
cently. 
Ha'wthern, a kind of hitch, or pin, 

cut out in an erect board, to hang a 

coat on, or the like. 
To Ilenn, to throw. 



He'wstzing, short-breathed, wheeling. 

Horry, mouldy. Q. 

To Hoppy, to hop, or caper, 

Ho'zee, to be badly off, 

Hu'ckmuck, a little tiny fellow [thick 

stubbed], 
Hucksheens, the hocks, or hams. 
Husking, shuffling and shrinking up 

om^s shoulders, 
Jacketawa'd, an Ignis Fatuus. 
lit, or Elt, a gdt sow, 
Kee, kine, or cows, 
Kep, a cap. 

Kerping, carping, finding fault. 
K\\X/&^iSi^(^, a kind of buMns. 
Labb, a blab. 

To Lackee, to be wanting from home, 
Lamps'd, lam^d or hurted. 
Lathing, invitation. 
Leech- way, t?ie path in which the dead 

are carried to be buried. 
Le'ery, empty, unloaden. 
Loblolly, an odd mixture ofspoonmeat. 
Lock ! What ! Hey day I 
Loff, low. 

Lo'ngcripple, a viper. 
Looze, a hog-sty. 
To Loustree, to work hard. 
Lowing, piling up one thing on 

atwther. 
To Lundge, to lean on anything. 
Lyniptwigg, a lapwing. 
Malls, the measles. 
Marl, a marvd, a wonder. 
Mass, acorns [m/ist\ 
Maz'd, mad, crazy, [so a maz'd man 

for madman]. 
Mews, moss. 
Min, or Men, them^ e.g. Put min up, 

i.e. Pvi them up. 
Moyle, a mule. 
To Moyley, to labour hard like a 

mule. 
Muggard, sullen. 
Muggotts, chitterlings, also a calf*s 

pluck. 
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To Mull, to ptUl and tumJUe vm 

about. 
Mux, chit. 
Neeald, a needle. 
Kiddick, the nape of the neck, 
Ninniwatch, a longing denre or ex- 
pectation of a thing, 
Nose-gigg, a toe-piece on a shoe, 
O'avis, the eeves of a house. 
Over, material, important, e.g. I have 

an over errand to you {p. 298 H). 
To take Owl, to take amiss, 
Ownty, empty. 
Pa'ddlek, a toad. 
To Pa'ddle, to tipple. 
Palching, patching or mending 

clothes. 
Pa'lching, walking sloicly. 
Pame, a christening blanket, a mantle. 
Pa'Dcrock, an earthempan. 
Pa'nking, panting. 
T&'rheaAang, fretful. 
Peek, a prong, or pitchfork. 
Pestle, or leg, of pot k, 
Pilm, dust raised by the wind. 
To Fmg,topus?k 
Pingzwill, a boyl. 

To take Pip at a thing, to take it ill. 
Pistering, whispering. 
Pixy, a fairy. 

Pla'sad, in a fine condition. 
To Plim, to swell, or encrease in bulk, 

or to make anything swell by 

beating. 
Plump, a pump. 
Po'dger, a platter orpeicter dish. 
To Po'mster, to act the emperick. 
To Po'ochee, to make mows at a 

person. 
Pook, a cock of hay. 
To Po'tee, to push with ones feet. 
Prill'd, souf'd. 

Prinked, well dres^d,fine, neat. 
To Pritch, to check, or withstand.^ 

t [4 term for making holes in the 
leathers of cards to admit the wire.] 



Pro'sets, buskins, 

Pung, pushed, 

Purting or a-pu'rt, sullen. 

Putch, to hand up (pitch), sheaves or 

the like with a pitch-fork, 
Qu'elstring, hot, sultry [sweltry], 
Querking, grunting. 
Quott, or Aquott, vfeary of eating ; 

also sat down. 
Rabble-rote, a repetition of a long 

story, a tale of a tub, 
Ragr'owtering, playing at romps, 
Ranisb, ravenous. 
Rathe (not rear, as Gay has it), early, 

soon^ e.g. a leet rather, i.e, a little 

while ago, a little sooner ; [why do 

you op so rathe ; or rise so early]. 
To Ream, to stretch. 
Rearing, mocking, by repeating 

atwthef^s words with disdain, or the 

like. 
Reart, right, 

Re'arting {i.e. righting) mending, 
Rexen, rushes. 
To Rey ones sdf, to dress ones self 

[aray]. 
Ripping one up, idling him all his 

faults. 
Rittling, wheazing [quasi rattling], 
Roundshaving, chiding exceedingly. 
Rumple, a large debt contracted by 

little and little, [Somersetshire, 

* Twill come to a rumple, a breaking, 

at last]. 
To Scorse or Seoace, to exchange. 
Sewent or Suent, even, regular, all 

alike. 
Sheenstrads, splatterdashes. 
Sherking or sharking, an eager desire 

to cheat or defraud another. 
To take a Shoard, to drink a cup too 

muxih. 
Shool, a shovel. 

To shoort, to shift for a living, 
Siss, a great fat woman, 
Skotch or Squotch, a notch, 

f2 
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Blotter, na8ti7iess. 

To Sowl, to tumble ones clotheSf to ptdl 
one abotUf <&c. 

Spalls, chips^ aUo things cast in ones 
teeth. 

Spare, slow, 

Spewring, a boarded partition, 

Sprey, tpmce, ingenious. 

To Sp'udlee, to stir or spread d thing 
abroad, 

Squelstring, suUry, 

Ste'ehopping, playing the hobby-horse, 

Stewardly, like a good housewife, 

Ste'yan or Rtean, an earthempoty like 
ajar. 

To Stile or Stilee, to iron clothes. 

Stirrups, a kind of buskins, 

Stra'mmer, a great lye, 

Stro'aking, milking after a calf has 
sucJdd, 

Stroll, strength and agility, 

A good Stubb, a large sum ofm^mey. 

Store, a steer, alto a dust raised, 

Su'fiing, sobbing. 

Swill, to swcdlow down ones throat. 

Swillet, growing turf set on fire for 
manuring the land, 

Ta'Uet {le. top-loft) a hay loft, 

Ta'nbaste or Ta'nbase, setting, 
struggling. 

Taply or Tapely, early in the morn- 
ing, 

Tatchy, peevish, 

Teaster, the canopy of a bed. 

Ted or Tet, to be ordered or permitted 
to do a thing y as I Ted go home, i.e, 
I am to go home. 

Terra, a turf. 

To Turvee, to struggle and tumble^ to 
getfree. 

Tetties {from Teats), breasts, 

Thek, or Th'eckee, or The'cka this is 
{generally, not always) u^d for 
That ^ohen it is a pronoun demon- 
strative, hut never \chen it is a pro- 
noun relative, or a cor^unction, in 



which cases Thet or Thate is the 
toordtu^d, 

Therle, gaunt, lean. 

To Thir, Thear, Der, Dear or Dere, to 
frighten, hurt or strike dead. 

Tho, then, tU that time. 

Thumping, great, huge. 

To Ting, to chide severely, 

To'tle, a data, lazy person. 

To'tling, slow, idle, 

Toum, a spinning wheel. 

To Toze, to pull abroad wool, <te, 

Troant, a foolish fellow, and some- 
times a lazy loiterer, a truant. 

Trolubber, a husbandman^ a day- 
labourer, 

Trub, a slut (nof a little squat woman, 
as BaUey has it). 

Twine, packthread. 

To Vang, to take or receive. 

To Vang to, to stand sponsor to a 
child, 

Ve'aking,3^rc0*/n«M, peevishness, 

Vi'gging, see Potee. 

Vinnied, mouldy, 

Yinny, a scolding-bout. 

To Vit, to dress {meat, <&c), 

Yitty, decent, handsome, well. 

Umber, number, 

Yoor, a furrow. 

Yore, forth. 

To drow Yore, to tivit one tcith a 
fault 

Yo're-days or Yoar-days, late in tlie 
day, 

Yore-reert, forth-right, vnthout cir- 
cumspection. 

Upaze't, in perfection, 

Upze'tting, a gossiping, or christeniiig 
feast, 

Yimg, recei^d. 

Yull-sta'tad, see Full-stated. 

Yurdin, a farthing, 

Yur-vore, far,fortK 

Wa'ngery , flabby. 

Wa'shamouthe, a blabb. 
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Wa'shbrew, flummery, 

Wassa'il, a drinking song on twdfihr 
day toty ihnywing toast to the apple 
trees in order to have a fruitful 
year; which seems to be a relick of 
a heathen sacrifice to Pomona, 
I Wassailj or Was-heilj to toish 
health. 
See Observat. on Macbeth, p. 41. 

We'therly, vnth rage and violence, 

Whe'rret^ i a great Mow; 

Whi'stexpoop, ( {perhaps a back-fiand 
stroke), 

Whitwich, a pretended coiyurer that 
discovers, and sells, charms for 
witchcrttft, 

Who'tjecomb, what d^ye call him, 

Whott, hot, 

Why-vore, or for why vore, wherefore. 



Wop, a wasp. 

Wraxling, wrestling, 

YaUow beels or Yellow boys, guineas, 

Yead, head, 

Ye'aveling, evening. 

Yees, eyes, 

Yee^, a dung-fork, 

Ye'rrmg, noisy, 

Ye'wmon, embers, hot ashes. 

Yeo, an eu>e, 

Zennet, a week, a se^ night, 

Zess, a pile of sheaves in a ham, 

Zew, a sow, 

Zewnteen, seventeen, 

Zigg, wrine, 

Zinnyla, son-in-law. 

Zive, a scythe. 

Zo'werswopped, Ul-naiur'd. 

Zowl, a plough. 



but 



*' I could muster up many more words in this barbarous dialect. 



Ne quid nimis. 



" Devon." 



" What is between hooks [ ], and the notes, is an addition 

to the Vocabulary ; and we hope vrul not offend the author." 



Oentl€man*8 Magazine, November 1746, p. 567. 

**Exon, Sept 16, 1746. 
"Sir, 

" On perusing the Exmoor Scolding, I find the following 
words marked with an asterisk, which are omitted from the Yocabulory. 

"Yours, &c. 

" Devonibnsis." 

Angie-bowing, a method of fencing the grounds, wherein sheep are kept {in and 
about Exmoor), by fixing rods, like bows, unth both ends in the ground, where 
they make angles unth each other; somewhat like thefoUomngflgure, 
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Antle-beer, cross vnse^ irregular, 

Cuuniffling, dissemUhvrf^flaUerinfj. 

Dwalling, talking noiisetise^ or as if delirious, 

Eart, or Aert (i'. e. oft), biU geiverally used of now and then, as 6aii this way, 

cart that way, i. 0. now this way, now that uay. 
Hoazed ! timely q/T [sjwken ironically^ also hoarse, 
Jibb, a stiller to fix a harrei of liquor on. 
Lathing or Loathing, invitation. 
Lipped, loose, free ; ani sometitnes the breaking out of stitches in needlework, 

or the like. 
Ort, ought, anything. 
Ort, Orten, often. See Eart 
Rigging, playing the hobby-horse, 
Stcrtlee, to startle, or hop up ami down, or the like, 
Tnib, signifies not only a sluttish woman^ but is sometimes masculine, and 

denotes a slovenly looby, 
Widford, a widower. 



Gentleman's Magazine, Dec 1746, p. 644. 

''Exon,Dec. 8, 1746. 

«SlB, 

" Having lately been in the north parts of our county, T 
enquired the meaning of the word honeehave which I was doubtful 
of, and I find 'tis the Sciatica ; so that I was mistaken in my con- 
jecture (p. 64). I send you a ridiculous charm which they use for 
curing it. Had I leisure I believe I could trace the etymology of 
many of our Devonshire words, and show that the worst part of the 
dialect is not so barbarous as that of Lancashire, 

" A charm for the Doneshave (as the ExifworianSf who often use 
it, call the Sciatica), 

* The patient must lie on his back on the bank of a river or brook 
of water, with a straight staff by his side, between him and the water ; 
and must have the following worils repeated over him : — 

Bone-sliave right : 
Bone-shave straignt ; 
As the water runs by the stave 
Qood for Bone-shave. 
In the name, <&c,* 

" They are not to bo persuaded but that this ridiculous form of 
words seldom fails to give them a perfect cure. 

" Devoniensis.'* 



I have never boon able to meet with a second Edition of the 
Scolding and Courtsliip, nor of the fifth or sixth ; but although tho 
dialogues first appeared in a Magazine in July 1746, yet the third 
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edition, a squaro 12nio., of which a copy is in the Bodleian, bears 
date 1746 — showing that the demand arose immediately after the first 
publication. In this third edition the two dialogues are both printed, 
but with separate titles, no mention being made of the Courtship 
upon the title-page of the Scolding, which is however put first in the 
pamphlet 

The same applies to the fourth edition, of which a copy is in the 
British Museum, dated 1750. This fourth edition is by far the most 
sumptuous I have seen ; it is small 4to., large type, and has a frontis- 
piece representing two men and a woman in a diBorderod house. 
Tables are upset and dishes broken, but there is no incident in the 
dialogues which can by any stretch of imagination be supposed to be 
illustrated. The printer, Andrew Brice, Exeter, is the same as the 
publisher of the third edition, who is said by Sir J. Bowring to be 
one of the authors. This copy bears the name " W. Upcott," and 
appears at some time also to have belonged to Sir F. Madden, who 
has written : — 

« Bought of Bradbury, No. 2 Mortimer St., 22nd. Feby. 1 850. 
" I never saw another copy, and I have made large collections on 
the subject. " F. Madden." 

Besides this curious fourth edition the British Museum has three 
copies of the seventh (1771) (which seems to be the commonest now 
remaining of those printed in the last century), but no other. In 
the Bodleian, besides the third edition (1746) there is the seventh 
(1771) and a reprint of the seventh dated 1793. This last is printed 
in double columns, thus explained on the title-page : 

** To which is adjoined a Collateral Paraphrase in Plain English 
for explaining barbarous words and Phrases.'' 

T. Brice, Exeter, is the Printer, but he has omitted all the notes 
and the vocabulary found in the editions of 1771 and onwards. 

In the Bodleian is also an exact reprint of T. Brice's issue, but 

the title has '^ To which is prefixed a translation of the same into 

plain English " — 

" Exeter, — J. McKenzie & Son " 
" Price only three pence " 
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This last was probably a piracy upon Brice, whose issue is priced 
" four pence." 

I hoped to have found in this paraphrase some help towards 
explaining the words not found in the vocabulary, but the entire 
translation into ** plain English '* is utterly worthless and beneath 
contempt. 

The Bodleian also possesses a *'New Edition " " containing mar- 
ginal notes, and a vocabulary at the End for explaining uncouth 
Expressions, and interpreting barbarous words and phrases." Exeter. 

"Eeprinted from an Edition of 1771 by Penny & Son." 1818. 

The dialogues may now be bought at the Kailway Book Stalls, 
apparently reprinted from the ed. of 1771, with the preface and 
vocabulaiyy price sixpence. • 



In the Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1814, p. 126, is a letter which 
may well be reproduced here, inasmuch as it throws light upon the 
pronunciation of the ch when used for the first person singular. 

Monthly MagazinCy September 1814, p. 126. 
"Sir, 

" Seeing lately in your Magazine a list of provincial words 
used in Essex, and a wish subjoined that your correspondents 
resident in different places would transmit such lists from their re- 
spective counties, I beg leave to oflfor to your notice the following 
scanty vocabulary of the provincial words of Somerset, together with 
a short essay on the dialect of tliis county, which I hope will not bo 
deemed altogether unworthy of notice. 

" SOMERSETIENSIS." 

" Taunton, Jidy, 1814." 

VOCABULARY. 



Ai'guefy, argue. 

AtLs'ney, to auticipate bad news. 

Brack, flaw. 

Doff, take off. 

Dout, put out, extinguish. 

Dumps, twilight 

Dumpy, short, squat. 



^«^' 1 simpleton. 
Gawkey, f 

Hell, to pour. 

HenJ, to throw. 

Latch, fancy, wish. 

Lie-a-bier, lie-dead. 

I Lissom, active. 
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^0^ half saved, foolish. 

Nummet, | luncheon. 
Nunch, y 

Ort {aught), anything. 
PUlam, dust. 

♦ Roiley, to rail. 

♦ Royjly fair, revel 
Skiver, skewer. 



SwOTlty'pTO^T, 

Thick, that. 

Tottle, totter. 

Trapes, slut. 

♦ Upsetting, christening. 

Wap, to beat 

''Those marked thus* peculiar to 
Exmoor. 



" It is a very common observation that the pronunciation of 
Somerset is more vitiated than that of any other county, so much so 
that a thorough-bred Somerset-man is with difficulty understood in 
various parts of England. The cause of this does not consist so much, 
I think, in the use of provincial words, the inhabitants of this county 
not making use of so many as those of various other counties, but 
from a mispronunciation of those words which they make use of. It 
has always been my opinion that this j&iult arises in a great measure 
from a sort of indolence which prevents the people of Somerset from 
making use of those consonants which require an eflbrt to articulate 
well, such as / and e, and relaxing into v and z, as father, vather ; 
Somerset, Zomerzet ; and of those combinations of consonants which 
not only require an eflfort to pronounce them, but are ofTensive to a 
delicate ear, in which cases they either interpose a vowel or omit one 
of the consonants, as posts, pastes ; desks, desJces ; needle, neel ; with 
me, wi^ me ; a pound of butter, a pourC o* butter, 

" Another effect of this indolence is the lengthening or dwelling on 
the vowels, so as to make them sound almost like diphthongs, as, none, 
no-an ; fool, vo^l ; door, doo-er, &c. 

" They also make use of the word he nearly through the whole of 
the present tense of the verb to he, as, I he — thou heed (pronounce 
higt)y he w, we, you, they, he. They terminate the preterite tense and 
participle past of most verbs, in d — as, I saw, or have seen; I zeed, or 
h,ave zeed ; gtd for gave or given, &c. They always use 'en for him 
(ihn, Grerman), and 'em for they or them, both in affirmation and 
interrogations, and *er (German er) for he in interrogations only, as, 
did they see him 1 did 'em zee'en? did he give them anything 1 did'er 
gp 'em ort (aught) / give him, g€ 'en, &c. 

"They change the snt in such contractions as isn't, was'nt, into 
d*n, as, isn't he 1 id^n er 1 was'nt he 1 wad'n er 1 but they say Jian't er ? 
for hasn't he 1 to distinguish it from had'ji er, hadn't he 1 

"Beside these generd corruptions there are a few peculiar to different 
parts of the county. At Marlock, Yeovil, and the adjacent places, 
they make use of che, (pronounced almost like the French je), for J, 
as ch'ill, I will ; ch'ave, I have, &c. Nor do they pronounce the final 
r at all ; except by relaxing the sound of the vowel that precedes it 
into that sound which the French designate by eut, in the word pent ; 
and if it exists in English, in the syUablo er in porter, &c., in the 
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Bame manner as the modem Parisians pronounce fille (fi-eu), doory 
doo-eu; pear, pea-eu, &c. 

'* Of the dialect of the inhabitants of Exmoor, the most western part 
of this county, I can give you little or no information ; it is so very 
corrupt that no one can understand it who has not been bred among 
them. If you could procure a pamphlet, published sometime since, 
entitled, I think, " the Exmoor Scolding," you might give your 
readers a specimen of it. If I meet with it you may depend on a 
communication. It is from seeing that work some years since that I 
have been enabled to recollect those two or three (? words) inserted in 
the vocabulary marked with an asterisk. 

«I must conclude with the hope that, if any of your readers should 
como into Zomerzetshire, they may find this essay of real utility, both 
in understanding the inhabitants, and in making themselves understood 
by them." 

In the Monthly Magazine of November, 1814, p. 330, Mr. J. 
Jennings writes a long letter firom HuntspiU, dated September 
10th, 1814y in reply to the above, and stating many particulars 
as to the dialects east and west of the Parrett, all of which, 
together with a considerable list of words accompanying the letter, 
have since been published in Jennings's 'Dialect of the West of 
England; John Bussell Smith, 1869. 



AN 



Exmoor COURTSHIP; 



O R, A 



SUITORING DISCOURSE 



IN THE 



Devonfliire DiALECT and MODE, 



NEAR 



The FOREST of EXMOOR. 

The Perfons. 

Andrew Moreman, a young Farmer. 

Margery Fagwell, his Sweetheart. 

Old Grammer Nell, Grammer to Margery. 

TAomaJin, Sifter to Margery. 

A N 
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SCENE MargenfB Home.« 
To Maigery enter Andrew.' 
316 Andrew, TTOW goeth et, Cozen Magery 1* 

Margery. Hob ! Cozen Andra, how d'ye try 1 

Andrew, Come, let's shake Honds,^ thof Kissing be^ 
scarce. 
320 Margery. Kissing's plenty enow ;7 bet chad zo leefe® kiss the 
Back o' ma Hond es e'er a Man in Challacomb, or yeet in 
Paracomb ; no Dispreze.® 



* Cattrtship is a literary word— ky^-Hrteen, * courtiDg,' alone is beard in the 
dialect. 

* Another literaryism— a person's home is never heard of— it would be 
Mcta'juriez aewz. Home is used only in the sense of at home ; as, ^ mae'ii^tur 
aum f * is master at home ? ' In early editions of 1746 it is hoiise, 

> Again, this would be — Tu Maa'jurie kaumth Awdr-^erUer ia altogether 
too stagy a word. 

* This salutation is thoroughly venuicular. See Preface, p. 15. 

^ I have never heard honds^thiB pronunciation is obsolete, but only 

recently so. Jennings (W. of E. Dialect) gives hon for hand as used so lately 

as 1814, in East Somerset No doubt hond is the old West Countiy pronuncia* 

tion— for Robt of Gloucester (Will, the Oonq., ed. Morris and^Skeat, 1* 41), 

says— 

* £ wyr Harold adde U o}p (broke 

\>at he snor mid is ri}t hond.* 
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U AK'SIOAR KOO'UETSHUP/ 



SAIN Maajureez au'm.^ 
Tu Maa'jurSo ai'ntur An'dr.' 
Andrew, A ew gooth ut, Kuuzn Maa jurSo 1^ 316 

Margery, Hoa* ! Kuoz'n An'dr, aew d-ee traay 1 

Andrew. Kau'm, lat-s shee'ilk haoiiB/ thauf Koes'een bee^ 

Bke6*u8. 

Margery. Kees'een-z plai'ntee un^o* ;^ biit ch-dd zu leev ^ kees dhu 320 

baak u mil haan uz ae'or u inae'iin een Chaal'ikom, or eet een 

Paarikom ; noa deespraa'yz,® 



So also William of Shoreham, a.d. 1307 (De Baptismo, L 121), says— 

' )^ preat take\> \>at ilke child 
In his honden hy-thuixte.^ 

^ This he is emphatic, otherwise it would be thauf kees'en-z skee&s. 

^ See ^ Somerset Man's Complaint/ p. 9. 

B This is still the usual phrase, alternating with tu zeo *tt — ^it implies readiness 
more than preference. In the ' Ghronicon Vilodunense,' a.d. 1420 (ed. Hoare, 
1830), we find Stanza 274 refeiring to St. Editha— 

* For lever here was ]>epore toffedu* 

This is also a good example of the use of ^ as a nominatiy& (See W. S. 
Oram., p. 35.) 

* Spelt dispreise, 1. GO-^ispreiu in Ed. I. to IV. 1746. It must haye been 
pronounced as with long t— precisely like the modem Cockney proiM. 
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Andrew. Es dont believe thate* ;^ yeet es* believe well too. 

[Swop ! ho kisses and smuggles her. 

325 Margery, Hemph — Oh ! tha very Vengeance out o' tha ! — 

Tha hast a creem'd ma Yearms,^ and a most a host ma Neck. — Wall, 

bet, vor all, how dost try, es * zey, Cozen Andra 1 Es hant a reed 

ye* a gurt while. 

Andrew. Why, fath, Cosen Margery, nort marchantable, 
330 e'ro since es scoast^ a Tack or two wey Eager Yrogwell tether 
Day. — Bet sugs ! ^ es trom'd en & vagg*d en so, that he'll veel et vor 
wone while, chell wamdy.® 

Margery. How, Cozen Andra! Why es thort^ you coudent a 
vort* zo. 



^ I never heard thate — ^the thet of the original note is more like the present 
form. (See W. S. Oram., p. 32.) In First Ed. it is tfiek, clearly an error of the 
original author. See letter of * Devoniensis,' p. 64. 

* In Editions I. to IV. we find and eet es bdieve, Se. This pronunciation 
of yet is the only correct one. I cannot account for the insertion of the y in the 
text, except that it is found and sounded in the literary yet. See note to 
1. 110, p. 36. 

> The spelling of arms with y is, I think, an eiror-— a y sound would be 
inevitable, with a diphthong after a close vowel, as mi ae'urma, dhi ai'd — 
which cannot be uttered without the y sound. 

* In the first four editions, both es-% in this line are written ees, a form 
which is still common in interrogative sentences. (See W. S. Gram., p. 34.) 

^ I am confirmed in the conclusion expressed in Note 2, by the transcriber's 
writing ye with a y which is never sounded — aew h-ee' ? * how ye be ? * d-ee 
dhaengkt-l oa'l tid>e u vrau's f *do you think it will hold to a frost?' (very 
common idiom) ; you in 1. 333 is spelt «« in 1st ed. 

« In the early editions this word is written scorst — which still represents 
the sound more nearly tlian the text. 

^ A quasi oath, still heard occasionally, but I cannot interpret it 

^ Here the transcriber denotes the 2nd pers. pi by simple y— pronounced 
precisely the same as when spelt ye, as above in L 328. 

*— ' In many words ending in ught this r is inserted, as in nart^ L 329 ; artf 
L 167 ; brort = brought ; bart = bought ; cort, 1. 389. 



• {Note to Ed. of 1778.) Thate is the proper Wbrd here, according to the 
Exmoor Dialect ; though Tliek was in the former Editions improperly inserted 
insteai thereof. Tis true the Word Thek, as well as Theckee or Thecka, is 
(generally but not always) used for That, when it is a Pronoun Demonstrative : 
but never when it is a Pronoun Relative, or a Conjunction, in which Cases Thet 
or Thate is the Word used. The Devonians however in their Distmction 
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Andrew. Es doan bleev dhaet,*^ eet es^ bleev wuul tie*. 

[Zwaup 1 u keesth on smauglth ur. 

Margery. Haemf — Oa* I dhu vaur-ee Vaiiijuns aewt u dhu ! — 325 
Dh-as u-kraimd mi ae^iinnz,^ un umaus u-buus mu Nak. — Wuul, 
bfit Yur au'l, aew d<ifl traay, es^ zai, Kuuzn An*dr 1 £s aa*n u-zeed 
ee* u guurt wuyuL 

Andrew. Waay, faa'th, Euuzii Maa'jurSe, noa'urt maar'chuntubl, 
ae^iir &6xiz es skoa'urst^ u taa'k ur tie wai E^j'ur Vraugwiil taedh'ur 330 
dai. — Biit z'uugz !^ os tremd un vag*d-n zoa, dhut u-1 veeiil ut vur 
•wan ^7uy•ul, ch-iil wauind-ee.® 

Margery. Aew, Kuuz'n An*dr 1 Waay es dhaurt^ ytie k^odii u 
vaurt^ zoa. 



between Theck or Theckee, and That, do not altogether conform to that which 
our Saxon Ancestors made between Thyilic or Thylc, (whence the Scotch Tliilk) 
Thyllice or Thylce, hie dt hose talis, and their That or Thaet, by which they 
commonly expressed, id, ilium, illud, istvd, hoc, istoc, &c The Devonshire 
Use of these Words may be exemplified by the following Phrases : 

" Hot's thet tha zest ? What a gurt Lee es thate ! The Man thet told 

tha thecka Story, thof a murt zey theeze Theng and thicky, whan a had a 
Parwobble weth tha, to make hes Tale hang vittily together,- coul*dn't bleeve et 
'es own zell : Shore and shore, thek Man shou'd a' had the Whitstone." 

This is the proper Exmoorian Language, and in plain English nms thus : 
' **Whafsthatthousayest7 Wbat a great Zy^ is that ! The Man who told 
thee that Story, though he might say this and that Thing when he held a 
Parley (or Conference) with thee, the better to connect and embellish his Tale, 
could not believe it himself : Verily and indeed that Man should have had the 
Whetstone/' 

And here it may be requisite to observe, that the Whetstone is deemed a 
proper Present for a notorious Liar, or one who has asserted the Truth of an 
incredible Story, by Way of Allusion to the foUowing Anecdote, from whence 
we learn the r^ Origin thereof : 

" Two Journeymen Shoemakers working together in the same Shop, in or 
near Exeter, had a Dispute concerning their Property in a Whetstone, (a neces- 
sary Implement of theirs) each claimihg it as their own : At length it was pro- 
posed that he of the two that could tell the greatest Lie, in the Judgment of a 
third Person then present, to whose Decision it was referred, should have the 
Whetstone to Ms own Use : This being agreed to, the One to make sure of it 
asserted, that he once drole a Itail through the Moon; the other readily 
acknowledged this to be true, swearing that he at the same Time stood on the 
other Side of the Moon and clinch'd it Upon which this latter was immediately 
adjudged to have an indisputable Title to the Whetstone. Hence the Whet- 
stone came to be deemed a proper Present for a notorious Liar ; and hence 
eyery great Lie^ when intended to conoborate another, is called a Clincher." 



r 
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335 Andrew, Whj, 'twos oil about thee, mun; vor es clian't^ 

hiio an* eel Word o* tha. 

Margery. How ! about me ! Why, why vore about me, 

good zweet' nowl Of a Ground* ha can^ zoy no Harm by® ma. 

Andrew, Well, well, no MatorJ Es couden hire tha a run® 
340 down, and a roilad upon zo, and zet still like a Mumchance, 
and net pritch^ en vort. 

Margery, Why, whot, and be hang*d to en, cou'd a zey o* me a 
gurt Meazel % 

Afulrew, Es bogit tha Words now; — bet ha roilad zo, that 

345 es coudent bear et. — Bet a dodent lost^® hes Labour, fath ; vor 

es toz'd en,^^ es lamVd on, es lace'd en, es thong'd en, es drash'd on, es 

drubb'd en,^^ es tann'd en to the true Ben, fath : Bet step ! ^' cham 

avore ma Story. ^* Zes I, Thee, thee art a pretty Vella ! 

Zos he. Gar, thee cassent make a pretty Vella o* ma. No 

350 agar, zeys I, vor th* art too ugly to^^ be made a pretty 
Vella, that's true enow. Gar, a was woundy mad^<^ thoa.^''* 



^ This is clearly an error ~ it could not have been es chant, but the common 
shant for shall not, 

* This an is a literaryisra. (See W. S. Gram., p. 29.) 

• Good now is a very common phrase, but I never heard good sweet now / 

* This is quite obscure. 

* Another literaryisra — the double negative, u kaa'n zai noa; *he can't say 
no' would bo the true idiom. 

® This hy is the regular idiom, and means against, as applied to conduct 
or character — the sense would have been identical if the word harm liad been 
omitted, and it had been written, ha ca'nt zey nothhvj by ma. Tlic word is 
used here precisely in the same sense as — * I know nothing by myself.' — 1 Cor. 
iv. 4. 

' No WMttttfr—impossible for a native — no odds would have been the 
expression. 

8 run is always uum, the true descendant of the O.E. 

• r followed by a short u or short i always changes places, as buursh, hU-rj 
(bridge), {irch (rich). 

" To lose is still to lost, (See W. 8. Gram., p. 49.) Here the editor of 1771 
has rightly corrected the text— in the early Editions it is looze, 

*i All these different words, to repeat the same act, are thoroughly character- 
istic of the custom still in use, tliough perhaps a little exaggerated. I have 
often heard boasts nearly as verbose and absurd. 

• {Note to Ed, of 1778.) Tho or Thoa is used for Then when spoken of 
Time past; but Than when referred to Time future. (See L 360.) 
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Andrew, Wa&jj twu2 aul ubaewt dhee, mun ; vur es-shaant^ 336 

uyiir u^ ee'iil wuurd u dhu. 

Margery, Aew ! ubaewt mee ! ^Waay, waay voaT ubaewt mee, 

gfeod zwcet^ naew ? Uv u Graewnd* u kn^ zai noa aaTm buy* miL 

Andrew, Wuul, wuul, noa maat'ur.^ Es k6od-n uy-ur dhu u-uura® 
daewn, un u-rauy*lud upaun zoa, un ziit stee'ul lik u muurn'obaaus, 340 
un niit pTirch-n® vaur-t. 

Margery. Waay, baut, un bi ang* ttie un, kfeod u zai u mee, u 
guurt Mai-zl ? 

Andrew, Es begit* dhu wuurdz naew ; biit u rauylud zoa, dhut * 
es keod-n bae'ur ut. — Bdt u daed-n laust^^ liz lae-ftbur, faa'th; vur 345 
es toaiiz-n,^^ es laam un, es lae'us-n, es dhaungd-n, es draa'shd-n, es 
druub-m,^^ es tan un tu dhu trtie Bai*n, faa'th : Biit staap \^^ ch-iim 
uvoaT mi stoa'ree^^ — Zaez aay, Dhee*, dhee urt u puur'tee vael'u! 

Zaez ee", GaaT ! dhee kas-n mak u puuftee vaelni oa* mu. ^Noa 

Agaa*r, zaez aay, vur dh-urt ttie* uug'lee tu^* bee mae'tid a puur'tee 350 
vaelm, dhaet-s triieun^o*. Gaa*T, u wauz waewn'dee^* mad dhoa." 

" Drummed in early Editions. 

1' Step in the text is an error— in the First Ed. it is «top — ^which is still the 
only pronunciation of stop, 

^* Uvore my story is the regular idiom for ^ I am digressing.' A scandal is a 
stoa'r. 

" This clause is too literary, it should be, \tiU uvg'Ue vur tu let u-maerHd 
upuurtee vael'u oa',' with (hstinct stress on the final preposition of. The 
speaker would certainly not have omitted either of the prepositions. The for 
before the infinitive of purpose is nearly invariable, as in O.E. ; and the final qf 
is equally a part of the construction. See note 16, p. 83. 

i< Clench. ^ An In-and-in : a woundy brag yowng vellow, 

As the ^port tpent o' hun then, and in those days,* 

Ben Jonson, Tale of a Tub. Act I. So. 2. 

Medlay. * Indeed there is a woundy luck in names, sirs, 

And a vain mystery,*— Tale of a Tub. Act lY. So. 11. 

*^ (See W. S. Gram., p. 86.) Tho is used for then, throughout the Wilton 
Chronicle, a.d. 1420, as — 

' Five moner pepuU here dweUyd l>o. — Stanza 12. 
To wex J>« Bretonesfor hu/rt' synne ; 
Pictis and Scottys and Hyrisshe also ; 
And pe Denmarkes come ^ first ynne* 

' Yo alia baysshette,* — Stanza 217. 

. * To Wylton mvo )>o come he ^t^«.'— Stanza 351, ed. Hoare. 
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852 Chell try thate, zeys he. — As^ zoons that wut, zee L 

Zo up a roze, and to*t we^ went. Vurst a geed ma a Whister- 

poop under tha Year, and vorewey a geed ma a Yulch in tha 

355 Leer. ^Ad, thoa^^ es rakad^ up, and tuck en be tha Collar, and 

zo box'd en, and zlapp'd en, that es made hes Kep hoppy, and hes Yead 
addle to^ en. 

Margery, Well, es thenk ye, Cozen Andra, vor taking wone's* 
Peart zo.— ^Bet cham agest he*ll go vor a Varrant ^ vor ye, and take 

360 ye bevore tha Cunsabel ; and than ye mey^ be bound over, and 
be vorst^ to g* in to Exeter to Zizesj and than a mey"^ zwear 
tha Peace of e8,^you know. — Es en^^ et bettor to drenk Yriends and make 
et upl 

Andrew, Go vor a Varrant ! • Ad, let en, let en go ; chell net 

365 bender en : Yer there's Tom Yuzz can take his comoral Oath that 
he begun ^^ vurst. — And if he deth, chell ha' as^^ gQQ^ ^k Yarrant* vor 
he, as he can vor me, dont quesson et : Yor the Tumey into^ 
Moulton knowth me, good now, and has*^ had zome zweet Pounds o' 
Yauther ^^ bevore ha dy'd. And if he's a meended to ^^ go to La, es can 

370 jpend Yorty^® or Yifty Shillings as^* well's he. And zo let en go. 



^ This is quite wrong — zu zeo'n-x dhu wHU is the correct idiom, 

' We is a literaryism — it should he e« or uus warni, 

' f. e., wake up as out of sleep — arouse oneself. The same word is used, 1. 144. 

* Aadie vor'n would be the true idiom — aadU ^o en as in the text sounds 
quite foreign to the dialect. 

> This expression is impossible in the dialect The expression m this case would 
certainly be — takeen u Hn'eehau'deez pcu'urt-zo, (See W. S. Gram., 38, 39.) 

* — •— * Warrant is a common word, and it \b quite foreign to the 
dialect to pronounce t^ as v. In Ed 1746 the word is spelt ?«irra7i<— the 
change to varrant is an error of the editor of 1771, who doubtless desired to 
make his dialect as marked as possible. 

' — ^ May is literary ; never heard in the dialect (See W. S. Gram., p. 71.) 
The y in ye IB never sounded, although so persistently written throughout these 
dialogues. It is clear that y is a very doubtful consonant in such words as 
yearmSj 1. 326 ; yeet. See note 2, 1. 323. 

8 The transcriber has made two errors in this word— it is one of those which 
always keeps the / sharp, while it drops the r; as a noun the word force is 
unknown. A third error is the omission of the participial prefix 

' Here, where it is manifestly first person plural, is the same spelling as is 
throughout supposed to represent /. 

1° I e. I^nt it better. Here es stands for is. This u is emphatic, otherwise 
it would be o^ci-n wt, (See W. S. Gram., p. 6€— 61.) 
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Ch-iil truy dhaet, zaez ee. Uz^ r^o-n-z dhu wiit, zaez aay. 352 

Zoa aup u roa-zd, un ttie-t wee^ wai'nt. Vunst u gid mu a wiia'tur- 

pfeop uun'dur dhu yuur, un voaTwai u gid mu u vuulch een dhu 

leetir. Ad, dhoa* ^^ es raeiikud' aup, un tuuk-n hi dhu Kaul'ur, un 355 

zoa bauks-n, un zlaap-n, dhut es mae'^d ^ kSp aup ee, un tbs aid 
adl ttie* un. 

Margery. Wuul, es thaengk-ee, Kuuz'n An'dr, vur tak'een waunz* 
pae'urt zoa. — But ch-Tim agaast-u-l goa vur u Waar-unt* vaur ©e, un tak 
ee bivoaT dhu kuun'subl ; un dhan ee miid^ bee u-baewn oa'vur, un 360 
bee u-foo-iis® tu g-een t-Aok'stur tu Suyziiz ; un dhan u mtid^ zwaeiir 
dhu pai's oa es,^ yn noa. — TJz-n^^ ut bad'r tu draengk vrai*nz un mak 
ut aup 1 

Andreio. Goa vur a Waarnint 1^ Ad, lat-n, lat-n goo ; ch-til niit 
een-dur-n : Vur dhur-z Taum Vuuz kn tak liz kaur-nurul oa'ttth dhut 365 
ee bigeend ^^ vuus. — Un-eef u diith, ch-dl ae n zu ^^ gfeod u Waarnmt • vur 
ee, z-ee kan vur mee, doa'n kwaes'n ut : Vur dhu Tuur'nSe een'tu^* 
Moa'ltn noa'&th mee, gk>d nuw, un-dh^* u-ad zum zweet paewnz u 
vau'dhur^* uvoaT u duyd. Un-eef ee-z u-mee*ndud tu^®goo tu Laa, eskiin 
Spain vauT'tee^® ur veeftee shdl'eenz uz'* wuul-z ee, Un zoa lat-n goo, 370 



" Begun is literary, not dialect. (See W. 8. Gram., p. 46.) 

^' ^« is impossible here. 

*' The market or neighbouring town is always spoken of as into — ' Send into 
market '— * He livth into Lynton town.' Movlton here means South Molton. 

1^ Has of the text is literary— Ao^A is the proper word contracted after and 
into dh, 

1^ In the Editions up to 1760, Father is in this case, and generally elsewhere, 
spelt veatheTf pronounced vai'dkwr. In a few cases only in those editions we 
find vauther. 

** Should be vur tu goo tu Lao, Law is still pronounced thus. The use of 
the prep, for before the infinitive of purpose is nearly invariable. (See W. S. 
Gram., p. 52.) Just as it is in the old writers— 

' Swete Itfdi seinte Marie, nor ]>e muchele blisse pet tu htfdeit |>o 
\>u iseie pine brihte Ui^ful tune \>et te Gyus wenden vorto 
A\>ru8eTnen, ase anoper dea^lich num.* 

(Ancren Biwle, ed« Camden Society, p. 40.) 

See also Chronicon Yilodunense, ed. Hoare, Stanzas 100, 101, and through- 
out the poem. Of this use endless quotations might be given. 

" See p. 80, 1. 351. 

^B Forty sndji/ty are generally pronounced with the /quite sharp as in lit 
Eng., while /our and Jive are always vaawur^vai'v* See remarks by I>evoniensis^ 
p. 64. >• Should be, $o well as he. 

o 2 
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371 and whipe' whot a zets^ upon o* Zendoys woy lies Varrant.® But 
hang en, let's ha nort more to zey about en ; vor chave better 
Besense^ in Hond a gurt deal.* 

[He takes hold of her & paddles in her Neck & Bosom. 

375 Margery. Come, be quite,^ — ^be quite, es zey,"^ a grabbling o' 

wone's® Tetties. — Es wont ha' ma Tetties a grabbled zo; ner es 

wont be^ mullad and soulad. Stand azide,^^ come, gi* o'er. 

Andrew, Lock, lock ; how skittish we be now ; you 

werent^^ so skittish wey Kester Hosegood up to Darathy 

380 Vuzz's Up-setting. — No, no, you werent^^ so skittish thoa, 

ner sa squeamish nether. — He murt mully and soully tell^^ a 

wos weary.i* 

Margery. Es believe the very Dowl's in Voke vor leeing. 
Andrew. How; sure and sure you wont deny et, wull ye, 
385 whan oU tha Voaken^* took Notese o* et. 

Margery. Why, Cozen Andra, thes wos the whole Fump o' 

the Besenese.^* Chaw'r^* in wey en^'^ to daunce ; and whan the 

Daunce was out, tha Croud cry'd Squeak, squeak, equeak, (as a 
useth to do,^® you know) and a cort ma about the Neck, and woudent 
300 be a sed,^^ but a woud kiss ma, in spite o' ma, do what es coud to 
heuder en. — Es could a borst tha Croud in Shivers, and tha 
Crouder too, a voul^ Zlave as'^ a wos, and hes Viddlestick into 
the Bargain. 



* This word is very emphatic, and hence the strong aspirate. 

* In the Exmoor distriet the th inflection is quite the rule, and particularly 
with such words as sit, wet y fret ^ eat, waikf take — which all have th only, and 
not eth ; take becomes tae'ukth or takth. 

' Misprint in the text. See Besenese^ 1. 387. 

* In rapid speech the t of guurt glides into the d of rfeo^-thus it is always 
u guur-dae'ul for a great deal. 

' Quiet is always a monosyllable. In the early editions this was written 
quiet— hwi has been very properly amended in the 7th. 

« See p. 82, note 6. 

' Eszeyis improbable — the two sibilants destroy each other, in rapid speech. 

® This should be grab'leen u iin 'eebawdeez tfiVeez. See W. 8. Gram., pp. 38, 39. 

' In early editions this was wont he zo mullad^ a much better reading than 
the text. 

*o This is quite literary— a*trfe is unknown. She would not have used such 
an expression under such provocation — she would have said git uwai\ The 
idiom of itand aside is stan u wan zuyd (stand on one side). 
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un h\vu7p^ haiit u ziit-th^ upaun* u Zdn'deoz wai uz Waar'unt.* But 371 
ang un, lat-s ae'ii noaiirt moour tu zai ubaewt-n j vur cli-uv bad'r 
bus'uneos' een haund u guur-dae'uL* 

[U takth oa'ld oa ur, un pad'lth een ur nak-n buuzTim. 

Margery, Kau'm, bee* kwuyt,* — bie kwuyt', u zai^ u grab'leen u 375 
wttunz^ tut'eez. — ^Es oa'unt ae'u mi tdt-cez u-grab*ld zoa; nur es 
oa'unt be* u-muul'ud un suwlud. Stan uzuyd ;^^ kau'm, gi oa*iir. 

Andrew, Lauk, I^auk ; aew skut'eesh wee bee naew ; 3riie 
wae'iirunt^^ zu akiit'oesh wai Kaos'tur Oa'zg^od, aup tu Daamteo 
Vuuziiz aup-ziit'oen. — Noa, noa, 3riie wae-iirunt^^ zu skut'eesh dboa, 380 
nur zu skwai'meesh naedh'ur. — Ee muurt muul'ee un suwlee taeU^ ^ 
wiiz wae*iiree.^^ 

Margery. Es bleev dhu vuur'ee Duw'l-z een voak vur lee'een. 

Andrew. Aew ; shoa-iir un shoa'ur yiie oa'n denuy ut, wul ce, 
haun aul dim voa*kn^* t^ok noatitees oa ut. 385 

Margery. Waay, Kuiiz*n An*dr, dhiis wuz dhu woa'l fuump u 

dim biisimees.^^ Ch-auT^^ een wai un"' tu dau'ns j un haun dhu 

dau'ns wuz aowt, dhu kraewd kniyd skwik, skwik, skwik (uz u 
yue'zuth tu diie,^® yu noa) un u kau'urt mu baewt dhu nak, un wiid-n 
beo u-saed,^* biit u wiid koes mu, een spuyt u mu, diio haut es k6od tn 390 
ee'ndur-n. Es k^od u buus dhu kraewd een shilvurz, un dhu 
kraewdur tiie, u vuwul^ Zlae'uv uz^^ u wauz, im liz Fiid'lstik een'tu 
dhu baar'geen. 



11 _n The present form would be y?l« tratMi-fi. The trfre?]^ of the text sounds 
too bookish. 

*' I doubt if till or until would have been used— it should be gin or viyre. 

" I never heard weary in the dialect— it should be vore u ttmz u-tvy-nrd. 

" Quite obsolete. See note, 1. 197. 

1^ This being rather a ' fine ' word, it is lengthened out into its full three 
syllables. This is doubtless intended to be conveyed in the text. 

*• Quite obsolete. This form evidently stands for / war or were, 

" This phrase * in vnth him ' is peculiar, but thorouglily vernacular— it 
implies in the ring made by the company while two of the party performed a 
reel or some other pas de deux. Square dances were not known, and are not 
now danced by the real peasantry at the revels, gossippings, or club walkings 
when dancing is the usual evening diversion. 

1* Do here is literary — the dialect omits the verb, uz u yiis'zuth tiU. 

1' ?. e. refused, resisted. Compare gainsaid, 

^ This is not a dialectal word. It may have been used, but I doubt it. 

^^ AsSa literary. Slave that he was is the more probable expression. 
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Andrew. Well, well, es b'ent angry, mun.^ — And zo let's 
395 kiss and Vriends.* [Kisses her.] Well, bet, Cozen Magery, 
oU thes while' es hant told tha ma Arrant ; — and chave an over 
Arrant to tha, mun.^ 

Margery. [Simpering.] Good zweet now, whot Arrant ea eti 
£s marl whot Arrant ye can ha' to me. 
400 Andrew, Why, vath,* chell tell tha. Whot zignivies* et ta 
mence tha Materia Tes thes? bolus nolus wnt ha' mal 

Margery, Ha ma 1 Whot's thate 1 Es cant tell whot ya me-an 
by thate. 

Andrew, Why, than, cheU tell tha vlat and plean. Ya know es 
405 kep Challacomb-Moor in Hond;^ tes vull stated:® But cham 
to chonge a Live^ for three Yallow-beels. And than there's tha 
Lant up to Parracomb Town : And whan es be to Parracomb, es must 
ha' wone^^ that es can trest to look arter tha gerred-teal'd Meazels, 
and to zar^^ tha lit and tha Barra, and melk tha Kee to Challa- 
410 comb^ and to look arter tha Thengs o' tha Houze. 

Margery. O Varjuioe! Why, Cozen Andra, a good steddy 
Zarrant^^ can do oU thee. 

Andrew, Po, po, po ! cheU trest no Zarrants.^^ — And more an 

zo, than they'll zey by^' me, as^* they ded byi* Gaffer Hill tether 

415 I^ay : They made two Beds, and ded g' in to wone. — No, no, es 

bant zo mad nether.^* — Well, bet, look, dest zee,^® Cozen 



> — 1 See note, 1. 55. Extreme familiarity is here implied, as also iu L 355. 

* The omission of the verb 6«, as in this instance, is very common. (See 
W. S. Gram. , p. 57. ) 

* All this while is not dialect, and has no business here. Some such 
expression as aa'dr au'l (after all), or kaum tu laa's (come to last), the latter 
must likely, would have been used 

* This word is pronounced facUh, with the / quite sharp— it is spelt so in 
many places in the text ; e, g, 11. 345, 347. 

* Not a dialectal word—such words, and indeed this whole sentence, tends 
to bring the entire * Courtship* into discredit as a faithful record. 

* What do Exmoor natives -even now know about minciwj the matter ? — 
bee'tU-baewt'dhu b^osh (beat about the bush), is what they would comprehend. 

^ An owner is said to keep land in haivd when he farms it himself. 

8 FvU'Statedf a technical quasi law-term, implying that *the three lives* are 
all now surviving, but the context shows that one of the lives was not a 
satisfactoiy one, and hence he was to substitute a better upon payment of a fine. 
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Andrew. Wuul, wuul, es bae'unt ang'gree, mun.^ — Un 20 lat-s 
kees-n Vrai'nz.* [Keesth ur.] Wuul bdt Kuuz'n Maa-juree, 395 
aul dhiis wuyul* ea aa'n u-toa'l dhu mi Aarnint ; — un ch-uv u oairur 
Aarnint tu dhu, muu.^ 

Margery. [Sdm'pureen.] G^od zweet naew, haut aarunt liz ut? 
Es maarnil haut Aar'unt ee kn ae-fi tu mee. 

Andrew, Waay, faath/ ch-dl tuul dhu. Haut zig'n-eevuyz* ut tu 400 
maens dhu Maat'url^ Taez dhiis 1 boa'lus noa'lus wiit ae*\i mu) 

Margery. Ae-u mul Haut-s dhact 1 Es kaa'n tuul haut ee mai'n 
bi dhaet. 

Andrew. Waay, dhiin ch-iil tuul dhu vlaat-n plae'iin. Yu noa es 
kip Chaalikum-Moa'iir een aund ;7 taez v^ol stae'fitud :® but ch-aam 405 
tu chaunj u luyv® vur dree yal'ur bee'iilz. Un dhan dhur-z dhu 
Lant aup tu Paar*ikum-taewn : Un haun es bee tu Paar'ikum es mils 
ae'u wan^^ dhiit es kn tnis tu l^k aa'dr dhu guur'ud taayiild Mai'zlz, 
un tu saar^^ dhu lilt un dhu baar'u, un miilk dhu Kae'ee tu Chaal'i- 
kum, un tu l^ok aa'dr dhu dhengz u dhu aewz. 410 

Margery. Oa Vaarjees ! waay, Kuuz*n An*dr, u g6od stiid'ee 
Saar'unt^^ kiin dtie aul dhiis. 

Andrew. Poa, poa, poa ! ch-iil tnis noa Saar'unts.^^ — Un moo*iir-n 
zoa, dhan dhaiul zai bi" mee,uz^^ dhai daed bi^^ GaafurEe'ul taedh'ur 
dai : Dhai mae'iid tu^ bai'dz, un daed g-een tu wan. — Noa, noa, es 415 
bao'iint zu mad naedhnir.'* — Wuul but, Itek, d-ee zee,^* Kuuz-n 



* In North Devon, the district here named, a good deal of the land was« 
until very recently, held upon leases for lives, renewable upon payment of fines 
and quit rents. The custom was and is to pay a smaller fine during a survival for 
the right to exchange an old life for a younger one. This is still called ' chang- 
ing a life.' This tenure is becoming rarer, as the Ecclesiastical Commissioners — 
the great reversioners of these lands— are refusing to continue the system. 

1® This would be somebody, not one. 

" Serve is always soar, not zar. See * Devoniensis,' p. 64. 

IS — 11 go servant is never zarrant. See 'Devoniensis,' p. 64. 

is_is Sy is used when what is said of a person is derogatory. Natives would 
never think of speaking weU by a person ; they always speak well q/'him. See 
p. 80, Note 6, also W. S. Gram., p. 89. 

^* As here is a literaryism— it should be sae'um-z (same as) or ee'n*. (See 
W. S. Gram., p. 66, Note 1.) 

" This would now be nuttdh'ur. 

^* In a coaxing, persuasive sentence, a native would never use the 2nd pers. 
sing, except to a child. He would invaxiably use the plural. (See W.S. Gram., p. 35.) 
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Magery; zo vur vore es tlia wut^ ha* ma, chell put thy^ Live 
pon Parracomb Down. Tea wor^ twonty Nobles a Year and 
a Puss to put min in.^ 

420 Margery. O vile! whot marry? — No chant* ha' tha best 
Man in ChaUacomby nor yeet in Parracomb. Na, chell ne'er 
marry, vor orfs know. No, no ! they zey® thare be more 
a raarry^d aready than can boil tha Crock o* Zendeys. — No, 
no, Cozen Andra; es coud amorst swear chudent ha' tha best 

425 Square in oU Ingland. — Bet come; prey,'^ Cozen Andra, set dowu^ 
a bit. Es must g' up in Chember, and speak a Word or two wt»y 
Zoster Tamzin. Hare's darning up of^ old blonkets, and 
rearting tha Peels, and snapping o* Vleas. — Es ell come agen 
presently. 1® 

430 Andrew, Well, do than \ bet make Haste, d'ye see. — Me-an time ^^ 
chell read o'er the new Ballet cheve*^ in ma Pocket. 

Margery, New Ballet ! O good now, let's hire ye sinpr 
et »» up.i* 

Andrew, Zing! — No, no, tea no singing Ballot, mun; bet 

435 tes a godly one good now. 

Margery. Why, whot's't about, than 1 

Andrew, Why, tes about a Boy that kiU'd hes Vauther ; 



> Here too he would say yd^'fd or ee'ul. Thee wilt is most improbable ; it 
is slightly hectoring and not in the least persuasive. 

* The foregoing remarks apply equally to thy. It should be yoa'tir, 
» I never heard twr— it is always waeth or wuth, 

* t.e. 'twenty nobles and a purse to put them in.' (See W. S. Gram., 
p. 37.) Very common phrase, in speaking of value. 

B Chant is a misprint or mistake. 

« This * they say, or as is most usual, * they do say, is the precise equivalont 
of <m dii — and it is just as commonly used. Usually in such a sentence as tliis 
it would be, * they do my how^ &a, or * they do say eens there* &c. 

' Pray in this sense is bookish, not dialect A native would say Pddh'ie, i.e. 
prithee. See 1. 261. 

^Sitifi spelt zet elsewhere. 11 ere in rapid speech the t final and d initial 
become one, and the whole becomes one word zfi-daemu 

* This o/is quite vernacular, and conveys a fine shade of meaning beyond 
the power of lit. Eng. in so few words. It gives the idea of general occupation, 
i.e. darning blankets in a frequentative sense, and not any particular old 
blankets. The same applies to the snapping o' vleaSy but these pimtuits are 
contrasted with rearting the Peels, which conveys the impression, through the 
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Maa'juree; zu vuur voai uz dhu wiit^ aeii mu, ch-ul puut dhuy^ luyv 
pun Paar'ikum daewn. Taez waeth^ twaim'teo Noa'blz u Yuur un 
u Puus tu puut niTin een.* 

Margery, Ou vuy 'ul 1 haut maar-ee 1 — Noa, shaant* ae'ii dhu bas 420 . 
mae'un een Chaal'ikum, nur eet een Paar*ikum, Naa, ch-iil nao'ur 
maar'ee, vur oa'urt-s noa. Noa, noa, dhai zai® dhur bee moo'iir 
u-maar-eed urad'Se-n kTin bwuuyul dhu Krauk u Zun'deez. — Noa, 
noa, Kuuz'n An*dr ; es k^od umauTs zwae'iir ch-ted-nt ae'ii dhu bas 
Skwae*ur-n aul Ing-lun. Bdt kauTn ; prai,^ Kuuzn An-dr, zii-daewn* 425 
u beet. Es mus g-uup-m Chum-bur, un spaik u wuurd ur tiie wai 
Zus'tur Taam'zeen. Uur-z daar-neen aup uv* oa'l blaun'kuts, un 
ree'urteen dhu Pee'ulz, un znaap'een u vlai'z. — Es ul kaum ugee'un 
praz'unt luyk.^^ 

Andrew, Wuul, dtie dhan; biit mak ae'us, d-ee zee. — Mai*n tuym^^ 430 
ch-iil rai'd oa'iir dhu ntie baal'ut ch-uv^^ een mu pau'gut. 

Margery, Niie* baal'ut ! Oa g^od naew, lat-s uyur eo zing 
ut^^ aup.^* 

Andreio, Zing ! — Noa, noa, taez noa zing-een baal'ut, mun \ but 
taez u gaud 'lee wiin geod naew. 435 

Marget^y, Waay, haut-s-t ubaewt, dhun % 

Andrew, Waay, taez ubaewt u bwuwy dhut keeuld liz Vau'dhur ; 



absence of the prep, of righting (i. e, mending) the pillows actually in use by the 
houseliold, while the blankets would be understood to be spare ones. 

*^ This word sounds rather literary. Presently when used at all implies note, 
and not as is politely understood, after a little time, I think Margery would 
have said — * Es ell come agenpurty quick,* 

" Not dialect Andrew would have said, vmy'ul ytte bee u-goo — certainly 
not meantime, 

" He would have said here, haut ch-uv u-garU—have is not used alone in 
this sense, and he would not have omitted the relative in this case. 

" A song or ballad is a thing used, not an abstraction— the pronoun there- 
fore would be he^ nom. wn, objective, it, m reference to a song, is not 
vernacular. (See W. S. Gram., p. 32 ) It should read zing un aup, 

1* This up is very peculiar, but perfectly true to custom. To sing a song 
would imply an ordinary, sober, or sentimental one ; but to sing up a song 
would convey an idea about the song that there was something outre about it— 
extravagant or indecent. FamUiarly to tell a tale would imply a sober, orderly 
story, but to teUupa tale implies something that nobody believes— a cock and 
bull story. 
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and how hes Vauther went agen,^ in Shape of^ a gurt Toul* 
Theng, way a cloven Voot and Vlashea* o' Vire, and troubled 

440 the House so, that tha Whatjecomb, tha Whit Witch, wos vorat* 
to* lay en in the Eed-Zea;^ and how the Boy repented,* 
and went distracted, and wos taken* up, and wos hang'd vor't 
and sung^® Saums, and sed his Praers. Twull do your Heart good to 
hire et, and make ye cry lick enny Theng. — There's tha Picture 

445 o'en too, and tha Parson, and tha Dowl, and tha Ghost, and tha 

Gallows. 

Margery. Bet es et true, be sure 1 

Andrew. True 1 O La ! Yes, yes :^^ es olways look to thate. look 
see' tes here in Prent^^ — * Lissened accorduig to Order, — That's 
450 olweys prented on what's true, mun. — Es took care to see 
thate whan es bort en. 

Margery. Well, well, read et ; — and cheU g' up to Zester. 



SCENE the Chamber. 
To Thomasin enter Margery. 



Margery. /^H ! Zester Tamzen ! — Odd ! ee es a come a long, 
454 \J and vath and trath^^ hath a put voro^* tha Quesson 



' t. e. appeared or walked after death — went again \& the common idiom to 
express the reappearance of the dead. I well knew a case of an old man, of 
whom it was said, after he was killed, that he went agahu The SHcceeding 
tenant (still living, 1879) of his cottage was a man with a wooden leg, who 
could only live in the cottage a very short time, because the previous (dead) 
tenant was so * troublesome '—for he used to come every night and drag the 
wooden leg all about the plancheen (floor) by the buckle-straps. This occurred 
less than 25 years ago, and all the circumstances and people are well-known to 
me. Similar stories are very common, and so is the belief in both the re- 
appearance of the dead, and in the power of white- witches to lay the ghosts. 

» This is quite a literaryism. It would be lig u guurt, &c., * like a great.* 

• FovZ is not a West Country word— it is Lancashire in this sense. Here 
it should read gurt ugly thing. (See W. S. Gram., p. 102.) 

• An r is sounded in most words in ash^ as a/irsh = ash ; am^arsh, laarsh, 
wawrsh, Comp. vorty thorty &c., of the text, 1. 334 ; flash too is not sounded 
vUuhy but the /is quite sharp — vlaarsh \a flesh. (See W. S. Dial., p. 71.) 

• (Note to Ed. of 1778,) So Country People us*d to read Lice^isedy &c. 
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un aew liz Vau'dhur waint ugee'un,^ een shee'iip* uv u guurt vuwl* 
dhaeng, wai u kloa-vm v^t un flaar'shdz* u vuyur, un truubid 
dh-aewz zoa, dhut dhu Hauch'eekum, dliu Weet Wuch, wuz foo'us* 440 
tu® laa*y un een dhu Huurd-Sai ;^ un aew dhu bwuwy raipai'ntud,' 
un waint deestraak'tud, un wuz u-t^kt* aup un wuz angd vaur*t 
un zingd^^ Saa'mz, un zaed liz praa*jurz. Twiil diie yur aart gk)d tu 
huyiir ut, un mak ee kruy lig lin-ee dhaeng. — Dhur-z dhu pik'tur 
oa un tile*, un dhu paa'sn un dhu Daewl, un dhu goanis, un dhu 445 
gaal'ees. 

Margery. Bdt uz ut trtic, b-ee shoa'url 

Andrew, Trtie 1 Oa laa* ! ees, ees ;^i es auvees 16ok tu dhaet. L^k 
zee tiiz yuur een pumt^^ — * LiSs'nd ukoa'rdeen tu auTdur. — Dhaat-s 
au'vees upiirn'tud pun haiit-s triie, mun. — Es t^ok koe'iir tu zee tu 450 
dhaet haun es baurt-n. 

Margery, "Wuul, wuul, rai*d ut; — un ch-ul g-uup tu Zaes'tur. 



SAI-N dhu Chiim-ur. 

Tu Taam'zeen ai'tUur Maa'juree. 

Margery, /^\^ J Zaes'tur Taam'zeen ! — Aud ! ee liz u-km u lau'ng, 

V>/ un faai-h-n traath,^* u-th u-puut voaT^* dhu Kwaeen 454 



• Force is always/oo*tt«, not voo'um. There is no sound of r in the dialectal word. 

• This ought to read /ooiis vur tu laa'y un. 

'' Red'Zea is impossible ; red is uurdy but emphasised it is huurd. Sea is 
always sat, never zai, the latter means say. See p. 64, where * Devonienais ' 
coufirms this. 

^ Repented is rather a ' fine ' word, but it is used in the dialect, and is then 
uttered very deliberately rai-pavntud, 

• i.e. twM apprehended — the regular idiom for arrested. Taken up is 
impossible ; past. part. u-tSokt, (See W. S. Gram., p. 48.) 

^° (See W. S. Gram., p. 76.) Sung is a literaryism. 

" Yes is never heard— it is always ee's. 

1' It is still a very common saying. Oa / aay noa' iuz trite, kuuz aay zeed 
ut een purnt. Print is always purnt. See note 9, p. 80. 

" This is the only way in which troth is used— Ay my troth is never heard. 
The pronunciation is much broadened to rhyme with /o^A— the vaih of the text 
is a mistake, the /is pronounced sharply. 

^^ To put vore is the common idiom = to out with. 
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455 to ma a' ready. — Es verly beleive thy ^ Banes will g' in next Zindey. 
— Tes oil es ho* * vor. — Bet es tell en, Marry a-ketha ! and tell en 
downreet es chant marry tha best Man in Sherwill 
Hunderd. — Bet dest tha hire ma, Zester Tamzen ; dont ye 
be a Labb o' tha Tongue in what cham a going to sey, and than 

460 chell tell tha sometheng . — The Banes, cham amorst sure, 
wnll g* in ether a^ Zindey or a^ Zindey -sonneert to^ vurdest. 
Es* net aboo Two and Twenty; — a spicy Vella^ and a vitty 
Vella^ vor eimy keendest Theng. — Thee know*8t Jo Hosegood e^ 
reckoned a vitty Vella*: Poo! Es* a sooterly^ Vella to Andra; 

465 there's no Compare. 

Thoynasin, Go, ya wicked Cunterveit!^ why dest lee so 
agenst thy Meend ; and whan ha put vore tha Quesson tell en tlia 
wudsent marry ? — Besides, so vur as tha know'st, ha murt® take P'p o*, 
and meach® off, and*® come no more anearst tha. 

470 Margery. Go, ya Alkitotle 1 ya gurt voolish** Trapes ! 
Dest thee thenk a beleev'd*^ ^a^ whan es sed chudent marry? Ee 
es net so sart^^-a-baked nether. Vor whyl es wudent bo too 
vurward nether ; vor than ee murt dra back. — No, no ; vor 
oil whot's sed, es hope tha Banes wull go in, es sey, next Zindey. — 

475 And vath, nif s do vail over the Desk, twont thir ma, ner yeot 
borst ma Bones. — Bet nif they dont g* in by Zindey-senneort, 
chell tell tha, in short Company,** es chell *^ borst ma Heart. — 

478 Bet es must go down to en ; vor he's by ees zell oil theez while. 

^ This is evidently a misprint. Margery could not have believed thy Banns, 
i, e. her sister's would go in. In the early Editions of 1746 it is tha Banes. 

2 — J This short sound — a in the text— is the contraction of on, (See W. S. 
Gram., p. 96 ) It is precisely the same as the a in amiss. In the Chronicon 
Vilodunense, Stanza 279, ed. Hoare, we read : dude on mys = did amiss. 

> To is uised for at. (See W. 8. Gram., p. 89.) Also Devoniensis, p. 64. 

*— .* Here es, which usually stands for us or /, means he is. 

5 — » — » Fellow is generally /at M^ Mr, a word in very common use— this sharp 
pronunciation of the/distinguishes/e//ot(?from/<^/ocor/e%, whicli is always 
pronounced vuul'ur. 

« i. e. Whipper-snapper, a rwbody. 

' This is not dialect, but the epithet is probable. 

• This would certainly now be— w miid tak = he might take, &c. 

® Meech and meecher are still very common terms for sneak — skulk— and the 
word is also old — 
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tu mu urad-ee. — Es vnur-lce blaiv dhu^ bae*ilnz dl g-een naks ZiSn'dSo. 455 
— Tiiz aul es oa** vaur. — Biit es tuul-n, Maar'ee u-kaodhni ! un tuul-n 
daewn-ree-^rt es shaaii maar'Se dhu bas mae'un een Shuur'woel 
Uun'durd. — But diis dhu huyiir mu, Zaes'tur Taam'zeen; doa'n ee 
bee u Laab u dhu tuung een haut ch-iim u-gwai'n tu zai, un dhan 
ch-iil tuul dhu zaumfcen : — Dhu Bae'iinz, ch-iim umauTs shoa'iir, 460 
wdl* g-een aedh'ur u^ Ziin'dee ur u' Ziin'dee zaen'ee'urt tu* vuur'dees. 
U-z* nut ubeo' tiie un twaun'tee ; — u spuys^e Vael'u* un u viSt'Se 
Vael'u^ vur lin'ee keen'dees dhaeng. — Dhee noa-s Joa Oa'zgk)d uz 
u-raek'nd u vut*ee Vael'u^ : Pte* ! u-z* u ste'turlee^ Vael'u t-An*dr' I 
dhur-z noa* Kumpae'iir. 465 

Thomasin, Goa, yu wik'ud Kuun'turvaii; !^ waay dus lee* zoa 
uguns dhi meend ; un haun u puut voai dhu Kwaes'n tuul-n dhu 
wuts-n maar'ee 1 — Uzuydz, zu vuur-z dhu noa*s^ u muur-tak® Pup oa, 
un meech* oa'f, un^® kaum noa moo'ur uneeiirs dhu. 

Margery, Goa, yu Aal'keetoa'tl 1 yu guurt f^l'eesh*^ trae'upst ^^q 
Dus dhee dhaengk u blai-vud ^^ mu, haun es zaed ch^od-n maar'ee 1 Ee 
uz nut zu zaart-u^^-bae'iikud naedh'ur. Vur waay 1 es wud-n bee tde. 
vuur'wurd naedh'ur; vur dhan ee murt draa^baak. — Noa, noa; vur 
aul haut-8 zaed, es oap dhu Bae'iinz wul g-een, e-zai, naks Zun'dee. — 
Un faa'th, neef-s diie* vaal oavur dhu dus, t-oa*n dhurr mu, nur eet 475 
buus mi boaunz. — But neef dhai doa'n g-een bi Zun'dee zaen'ee'urt, 
ch-ul tuul dhu, een shoa'ort Kau'mpmoe,^* es ch-61^* buus mi Aart. — 
But es mus goo daewn ttie un ; vur ee-z bi eez-zuul aul dheez wuyul. 473 

* Ny in alU \>e tyme of his rtgnyng^ 
Thenar mycher forsothe \>er nasseJ 
(Chronicon Vilodunense, a.d. 1420, ed. Hoars, Stanza 206.) 

^° Here a negative should come in, un nitt kaum noa moo'Ur. 

1* Fool and its compounds are pronounced with the/, sharp and distinct. 

1' The inflexion would in this case be fully sounded. In the early editions 
this was ee believad, 

" Spelt zart elsewhere in the text, 1. 54 

" i. e. in few words. For change of n into m. See W. S. Dialect, p. 17. 

" This cannot be right. The pronoun is in the text used twice over = I, I 
shall, it should read, es ah'l ; as the chdl can be only intended for shM, In 
Ed. 1746, we read shall borsty which is of course right The change is in the 
later editions, and the alteration was doubtless made to get in as many instances 
as possible of the ch — which after all is the main feature of the dialogues. 

, * {Note to Ed. of 1778.) Ho* is here an Abbreviation of Hope. 
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SCENE the Ground-Room ^ again. 
To Andrew enter Margery. 



Andrew, '^TKT'ELL, Cozen Magery, cham glad you're' come 
480 ▼ ▼ agen: Vop thes Ballet es zo very good, 

that et makes * wone's Heart troubled to read et. 

Margery, Why, put et up than,* while es git a Putcher o' 

Cyder. Wull ye eat a Croust^ o* Brid and Chezee,* Cozen 

Andrat 
485 Andrew, No, es thankee. Cozen Magery; vor es eat a 

Crub as ^ es come ^ along ; besides * es went to Dinner ^^ jest avore. 

— ^Well, bet Cozen Magery, whot Onser dest^^ gi' ma to tha 

Quesson es put vore now-reert 
489 Margery. What Quesson was eti 



' Ground-roam is not dialect. The ground-floor rooms are dh-tie^cz (the 
house) and haak-aewz (back-house). If either are spoken of on the upper floor 
the expression is daewn-aewz—Xhe precise equivalent of the ordinary dovm- 
itairs. Neither up-staira nor donm-stairB are dialect. In houses of greater 
pretension the family living room is dh-aal (the hall), and the room for com- 
pany, seldom used, dhu paa'ldur (the parlour). 

' Literary. In the dialect it is yiU b^e, or in N. Dev. very often yiie'my or 
emph. ytte haam. See W. 8. Gram., p. 65 ; also W. S. Dial, p. 19. 

' This whole clause is too literary — no native would thus express himself. 
Makes is not used in N. Devon or Exraoor district, it is always makth. 
The impersonal pronoun is not one hut anybody. See W. S. Gram., pp. 38, 39. 
Troubled so used would he u-truub'ld — prefix never omitted except for 
euphony. The natural rendering of the clause would he, in the spelling of the 
text, * that et trouhleth anyhod/s Heart to read it.' 

^ This would he nearly unintelligible to a real native. Such a phrase as 
pvi it up is impossihle. The pronoun would always, even judging from the 
transcriber's own context, be en, Margery would have said puut-n uu>ai 
dhan, 

* Crust and crumb are peculiar m pronunciation— they have more of the oo 
sound than is conveyed by the crmcat of the text. 

^ Chezee is a misprint The pronimciation of cheese is the same as in 
received English. Brid is rather too fine talk. It would be said probably by 
Margery if speaking to a ' real gentleman.' 

'' This use of (u is much too literary— it has not the s^use of whilst or 
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SAI'N dhu Graewn-rfeom^ ugee'tin. 

Tu An'dr ai'ntur Maa'juree. 

A ndrew, AmT UUL, Kuuz'n MaajurSe, ch-iim glad y^omr* u-kaumd 

TT ugeeiin: Vur dhfis baal'ut liz* zu vuurSe g^o'd, 480 
dhut lit maks^ wanz aart truubld tu rai'd lit. 

Margery, Wa&j, puut lit aup dhan,* wayl es git u piiclnir u 
Suj'dur. Wuul ee ai-t u kr^ost* u buurd-n chee'z,* Kuuz-n 
An'dr] 

Andrew, Noa, es dhangk ee, Kuuz'n MaajurSe ; vur es ait u 486 
kr^ob uz ^ es km^ ulaung ; zuydz ^ es waint tu daeu'ur ^^ jest uvoaT. 
— Wuul, biit Kuuz'n Maa'jurce, haut aun'sur diis ^^ gi mu tu dhu 
kwaesTi es puut voaT naew-ree-iirt. 

Margery. Haut kwaesn wauz lit 1 489 



during in the dialect. Andrew would have said ee'ns es km tUaung (see W. S. 
Gram., p. 66), or still more probably ee'ns es wuz u-kaum'een ulaung, 

> In the early editions we read camey but this was quite literary, and was 
correctly altered. The past tense of come is still cam£ (or com*d before a yowel). 
See W. S. Oram., p. 46. Came would seem to be a modem form. Robert of 
Gloucester uses Cinn : 

' Wende a^en to Normandie * 
from wan he com er.'— Will Conq. L 252L 

' A Sein Nicolas day he eofik'— L 264 

In the Chronicon Vilodunense come is used for the past tense throughout, comen 
for the plur., and y come for the p. part : 

* To WylUm emo \>o come he y try*.'— st 351. 

' And sekemen come \>edur many andffele,* — si 586. 

So Trevisa always uses com for the past tense : 

' Whanne he com tovore \>e due,* — Norman Inyasion, 1. 33. 

* This word generally loses the first syllable. It is spelt bezides in earliest 
editions. 

*^ This idiom is still the common one, and means not went to dine, but 
actually partook of and finished dinner . 

1^ This persuasive question should have been in the 2nd pers. plur. — haut 
aun'sur dtte' ee gi mu t In the next sentence he addresses to her Andrew uses 
the plur. 
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490 Andrew, Why, sure ya bant so vorgetvul,^ Why, tha 
Qiuissoii es put ' a little rather.^ 

Martjery, Es dont know whot Quesson ye mean ; es begit whot 
Quesson twos. 

Andrew, Why, to tell tha vlat and plane* agen, twos thes;* 
495 Wilt lia' ma, ay or no 1 

Mnryery, Whot ! marry to Earteen 1 ^ — Es gee tha same 
Onaer es geed avore, Es wudent marry tha best Man in oil 

1 upland J — Es cud amorst zwear chud never marry at oll.^ — 
And more and zo. Cozen Andra, cham a told ya keep Company 

600 wey Tamzen^ Hosegoody thek gurt banging, thonging, muxy 
Drawbreech, daggle-teal'd ^^ Jade, a zower-zop'd, yerring, chock- 
ling Trash, a buzzom-chuck'd haggaging Moyle, a gurt Fusti- 
lug.^^ Hare's ^2 ^ Xrub! And nif ya keep hare Company, es'll ha ^' 
no more to zey to tha. 

505 Andrew, Ay, thes es Jo Hosegood's Flimflam. — Oh, tha 
vaiy Vengance out o'en ! 

Margery. No, no ; tes none of Jo Hosegood's Flimflam ; 
but zo tha Crime o* tha Country goth. 

Andrew, Ah, bet twos Jo Hosegood's zetting vore in tha vurst ^* 

510 Place. Ha wull lee a Eope upreert. — Whan ha hath a took^* a 
Shord and a paddled, ha wull tell Doll, tell Dildrams, and roily 



* The transcriber is wrong in siielling this -ful with a v. Adjectives in ful 
have the/ quite sharp. (See W. S. Gram., p. 16.) 

' Es aakst oaeeu l^'dl raeudhur is much more vemacubr than the text. 
To put a question is bookish. 

' * Vor ht hadd^ ylost m^ny stahcord men in \>e ra\er haiayV 

Trevisa, Norman Invasion, L 65 (ed. Morris and Skeat). 
' Thefifetende day^ thai bathe 
Sal be mad neioe ami f aire ful rathe.^ 
Homilies in Verse, a.d. 1330, Signs of the Doom, L 144. 
* Lete not Yi luft hond ' late nor ra\)€, 
Beo war what \n riht hond ' worche}^ or del^W 

Piers Plowman, Pass. III. 1. 56 (ed. Morris and Skeat). 

* This pronunciation is obsolete — the broader plaayn has become usual, 
especially in the Exmoor district, but in S. Dev. and Cornwall it is not so. 

* Andrew would certainly have said dh(u yutir =: * this here.' 

^ I do not know the meaning of this word, but from the to preceding it, 
conclude it means out-right or adl at once (the word is quite obsolete). 
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Andrew. Waay, 8lioo*ur yie bae'ilnt zu vurgit-feol,^ waay, dhu 490 
kwaes'n es puut* u lee'di rae*udhiir.' 

Margery. Es doa* noa haut kwaee'n ee main; es bigit haut 
kwaesn twauz. 

Andrew. Waay, tu tuul dhu vlaat-n plai'n* ngiiii*, twaz dhus ;* 
Wiit ao'u mu, aa-y ur* noal 495 

Margery. Haut! maar-^ tu eeiirteeni* — ^Es gee dhu sae*iim 
aun'sur es gid uvoa'r, es wiid-n maar*ee dhu has inae*un een aul 
Ing'lun,^ Es kud umauis zwae'ur ch-iid niivur maar'Se ut au'L® — 
Un moo*ur-n zoa, Kuuz'n An*dr, ch-iim u-toa*ld ytie kip kauTnpmSe 
wai Taam'zeen* Oa'zg^od, dhek guurt bang*een, dhaung'een muuk'see 500 
draa'buurch, dag'l teeiild ^^ jee-iid, u zaa'wur zaap'ud, 3niur*ee]i, chauk'- 
leen traa*rsh, u buuz'um chuukiid, ag'cejeen mauy *iil, u guurt fuusi;!- 
lugz.^^ Hae'ur-z^2 u tniub ! Un-eef yie kip hae*ilr kau'mpmSe, es-ul u^' 
noa moo'^r tu zai tu dhu. 

Andrew. Aa*y dhiis uz Joa Oa'zgeodz fliim-flaam. — Oa^ dhu 505 
vuuT'ce vai'DJuns aewt oa un*. 

Margery. Koa, Noa; tiiz noa'tin u Joa Oa'zgeodz fliim-flaam; 
biit zoa dhu kruym u dhu kuun*tr^e gooth. 

Andrew. Aa, biit twuz Joa Oa'zgfeodz ziit'een voai een dhu fuus ^^ 
plaeiis. U wtll lee u roo"up aup-ree'urt. — Haun u aath u-t6okt ^* u 510 
shoa-iird ur u-padid, u wiil tuul dauyul, tuul diil'drumz, un rauylSe 



7 England is always so pronounced, never as in received speech with two g% 
= Ing'glund. 

^ In the first four editions Margery adds here, * No more chon't—vor ort's 
know.* 

* Thomasin, with its diminutive Tamty^ pronounced Taam'zeen, Taam'zSe, 
was a very common name, but is becoming rarer. 

^^ This form is rare now, but I have heard it Taily like ptain^ is sounded 
much broader, taa'ytd. 

^^ This epithet is always in the plural, and it is so given elsewhere, 
L 118. 

" This is very emphatic, hence the aspirate and the drawling out of uur, the 
usual she, into hae'ur. 

w Have, (See W. S. Gram., p. 96. ) 

" First is pronounced generally with / sharp, fuus. Occasionally this is 
thickened into v as in the text, but the r is not sounded. Vuus is a noun— the 
technical name of the ridge-piece of a roof. 

1* Always u-t^kt. (See W. S. Gram., p. 48.) See also * Nathan Hogg.' 

H 
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512 upon enny Keeson Zoul.i — Ad; nif es come athert en, chell gee en 
a Lick ; — chell ly en o'er tha Years ;— chell plim en, chell tose en, 
chell cotten en, chell thong en, chell taiin en; — chell gee en a 

515 Strat in tha Chups; — chell vag en, chell trem en, chell 'drash en, 
cheU curry hes Coat vor en ; — chell drub en,^ chell make hes Kep 
hoppy. — Ad ! chell gee en zutch a Zwop ; — choll gee en a Whappet, 
and a Wherret, and a Whisterpoop too : — Ad chell baste en to tha 
trae Ben. 

[Speaks in a great Passion, and shews with his Hands 
how he'll beat his Adversary.* 

520 Margery, Lock, lock, lock. Cozen Andral Vor why vore* 
bo ye in zitch a vustin Vumel — Why, es dont zey twos Jo 
Hosegood zes zo, but only zo tha Crime of tha Country goth. 

Andrew, Well, well. Cozen Mageiy, be't how twull,* whot 
caree 11^ — And zo. Good - buy, Good - buy t*ye,^ Cozen 

525 Magery. — Nif Voaken, be jealous avore they be married, zo 

they mey arter. — Zo Good-buy, Cozen Magery. Chell net 

trouble ye agen vor wone while, chell wamdy. [Going. 

Margery, [Calling after him.] Bet hearky, hearky a Bit, Cozen 

Andra! £s wudent ha ye go awey angry nether. Zure and 

530 zure you wont deny ® to zee me drenk ? — Why, ya hant 
a tasted our Cyder yet. [Andrew returns.] Come, Cozen 
Andra, here's t'ye.^ 

Andrew, Na, vor that Matter,^^ es owe no^^ Ill-will to enny 
Kesson, net I. — Bet es wont drenk, nether, except ^^ y^ vurst 

535 kiss and Vriends. [Kisses her. 



1 Soul is always pronounced with sharp s. A eaa'l is a plough, and natives 
never make mistakes in names. See Devoniensls, p. 64 ; also note, 1. 297. 

* After/), 6,/, t;, the n changes to m. (See W. S. Gram., p. 66.) 
> Not a dialectal word. 

* See I. 1 (* Scolding '). 

» This is a very common phrase, but the it is usually omitted. Bi aew 
UaHl, spoken almost like one word, is the precise equivalent of the Cockney 
anyfiow, 

« This is possible, but most improbable. It would now be haui d-aay kee'iir ? 
or haut audz uz ut tu mee9 This is the first appearance of / in either 
Scolding * or * Courtship.* 

' In salutations and farewells it is most usual to add t-ee = to you. 
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pun linee kaesn Soal.^ — Ad ; neef es kaum udhuurt-n, ch-iSl gee uii 612 
u lik ; — ch-iil laay un oa'ur dhu yiiuTz ; ch-iil pliim un, ch-ul toaz-n^ 
ch-ul kaut-n un, ch-iil dhaung un, cli-iil tan un ; — ch-iil gee un u 
straat-n dhu chuups ; ch-iil vag-n, ch-iil tnim un, ch-iil diaash-n, 515 
ch-iil kuHT'Se liz koanit vaur-n, ch-iil druub-m,' ch-iil mak liz kep 
aup'ee. — Ad ! ch-iil gee un ziich u zwaup ; — ch-iil gee un u waup'ut, 
un u wuui'ut, un u wdsturp^op t^e*. — Ad ch-iil bae'ua-n tu dhu 
triie bai'n« 

[Spai'kth een u guurt paar'shn, un shoa'th wai liz anz 
aew u-1 bai*t-8 adversary.* 

Margery, Lauk, Lauk, Lauk, Kuuz*n An*dr I Vur waay voaT* 520 
b-ee een ziich u vuus-teen viiem? — Waay, es doa*n zai twuz Joa 
Oa*zg6od zaes zoa, biit uun*ee zoa dhu kruym u dhu kuuu'tree gooth. 

AndreiD. Wuul, Wuul, Kuuzn Maajuree, beet aew twiil,^ haut 
keeiiree aay 1 * — Un zoa, G^od bwuuy, G^ bwuuy t-ee,'' Kuuzn 
Maa'juree. Neef voa'kn bee jiil'ees uvoaT dhai bee u-maar'ced, zoa 525 
dhai miid aar'tur. — Zoa G^Kxi bwuuy, Kuuz'n Maa'juixje. Ch-iil niit 
truubi ee ugee'un vur wan wuyul, ch-iil waum*d-eo. [Gwai'n. 

Margery, [Kau'leen aa'dr-n.] Biit aar'k^o, aar'kce u beet, Kuuz'n 
An'dr! Es wiid-n ae-ee goo-wai ang'gree naedh'ur. Zhoo'ur un 
Zhooiir yie oa*n dioaay® tu zee mi draengkl Waay, yue aaTi 530 
u-taeustud aa^wur Suydur eet. [An'dr rai'tuurnth.] Kaum Kuuzn 
An'dr, yuur-z t-ee.* 

Andrew, Naa, vur dhaat Maat'ur,^® es oa noa ^^ ee'ul wee'iil tu iin*ee 
Kaes'n, niit aay. — Biit ee oa'n draongk, naedh'ur, saep^^ yue fuus 
kces-n vrai'nz. [Keesth ur. 535 



Maurneen t-ee (good morning), G^od nai't-ee (good night to you), &c. Buy in 
good-buy is alwajrs bvmuy =: he xoH yt, 

> This is the real old intransitive fona of the verb--siniply to refute. It is 
still used commonly in this form, but is rather rare as a transitive verb. 

* This is the most usual form of pledging. In a hay-field the first drinker 
usually says before putting the cup to his lips, Kaum soa'm, yuur-z t-ee' (come 
mates, here's t-ye). 

^ I never heard this phrase— mo^r is not dialect. Andrew would have 
sud) Naa, zu vuur-z dhaat gooth. 

" This is literary. In such a sentence a double negative would be invariable 
— Es (lo)U owe no ill-will, 

*^ Except is unknown— «flr^ or saeps arc common. 

u2 
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636 Margery. Ya wont be a zed.^ — [He drinks.] — Well, bet 
hearky, Cozen Andra ; wont ye g' up and ^ zee Grammer avore ye 
^ up to Challacombi Tes bet jest over tha Paddick, and along 
tha Park.' 
540 Andrew. Es carent much* nifs do go* zee Old Ont Nell: — 
And bow do hare tare along ? ^ 

Margery, Rub along, d*ye zey ] — Oh ! Grammer's wor ^ 
Vower Hundred Pounds,® reckon tha Goods indoor and out a 
door. 
545 Andrew, Cham glad to hire et; vor es olweys thort her 
to ha be^ bare Buckle and Thongs. 

Margery, Oh, no mun; hare's mearty well to pass,'* and 
maketh gurt Account ^^ o' me, good now. 

Andrew, Cham glad to hire o* thet too. Mey ^^ be hare ^^ may 
550|[ee tha a good Stub. — Come, let*s g* ender^* than. 

[Takes her Arm ^* under his, and leads her. 



SCENE Old Grammer Nell's. 

To her enter Andrew and Margery. 

Andreto. /^ OOD DEN, good Den, Ont Nell;— Well, how d'yo 
V-^ try I How goth et wey ye.'® 



• You won't be answered or contradicted, gain-said. Common phrase. 
^ Andm rapid speech would become m after p. See note, L 516. 

. ' See note, 1. 114. 

• This expression sounds quite foreign to the district. Es doa'n hee'Hr 
munch would now be said. 

^ This is quite characteristic to leave out the pr^, to before the infinitive, 
but it should have been dUt^ goo vur zee. 

• Common phrase = how does she do f Another equally common would be 
How do her hear't up f 

^ Worth is now always waeth. 

• Margery would never say hundred pounds, but would say hundreds of 
pounrls. (See W. S. Gram., p. 11.) Hundred is spelt hunderd in early 
editions. 

• Here the part, prefix is omitted for euphony. At length it would read Co 
ha n be. Robert of Gloucester usually wrote ibe for the p.p. of to be. 
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Margery, Yio oan bee u-zaed.^ — [u drengktL] — Wuul, biit 536» 
aafkee, Kunz-n An-dr ; oa*n ee g-uup-m * zee Graam'ur uvoai ee 
g-uup tu Chaal'ikum 1 Tiiz btit jest oa-yur dhu pad'eek, un ulaong. . 
dhu paark.* 

Andrew, Es kee*umt muuch^ neef-e diie goo^ zee Oai Aunt Nal v540 
Un aew du haeiir tae'ur laong)^ 

Margery. Euub ulaung, d-ee zail Oa! Graam*ur-z wuur^ 
vaa^wur uun'durd paewn,® raek'n dhu gte'dz eendooiir-n aewt u 
dooiir. 

Andrew, Chiim glad tu huyiir ut; vur es au'vees dhaurt uur545 
ttie u bee^ baeiir buuki-n dhaungs. 

Margery. Oa, noa mun; hae-tir-z muur'tee wuul tu paas,^<> un 
makth guuit ukaewnt ^^ u mee, gfeo-naew. 

Andrew, Ch-iim glad tu buy -ur u dhaet tlie. Mai^ bee uur^^ m6d 
gi dhu u gted stuub. — Kaum, lat-s g-yaen-dur^* dhan. 650 

[Takth ur aann een ^^ uun'dur eez, un lai'dth ur. 



SAI'N Oa'l Oraam'ur Nalz. 

T'Uur avntur An'dr un Maa;jur§e. 

Andrew, /^ EOD-AI'N, gted-ain. Aunt NaL — ^Wuul, aew dree 
VX traay 1 Aew gooth ut wai'ee 1 ^^ 



^Ar king WiUam adde iJbe king 
VoUiche Yre ysrJ 
Reign of WflHam Oonq., I 317 (ed. Morris and Skeat). 

w Mighty well off. 

" L e, sets great store by me. Very common expression. 

^* Mayhap, mee-aa'p, is much more common. May be is very bookish. 

*' The transcriber persists in spelling her, hare^ but it cannot be right when 
unemphatic Ear is more like it, but too broad. May is not so used 

" * Let us go yonder then.' Y<mder is a very rare word— ^-# g-yaen dhan 
is the usual dialect form. Yaen is very common. (See W. S. Gram., p. 84.) 

1^ Although this is mere stage direction, it is as well to point out that in the 
dialect under is not used alone, but with either in or daton or doum in to 
qualify it — * Es voun un dovon in under the jib,' 

^* This form is the conunon one in the hills of W. Som. In the vale it is aew 
diteut goo wai' ee? 
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553 Old Nell Why, vath, Cozen Andra, pritty vitty, whot's 
chur.i Chad a Glam or two about ma. — Chad a Crick in ma 

565 Back and in ma Niddick. Thoa * chmr a lamps'd in wone o' ma 
Yeaims. Tho ^ come * to a Heartgon. Vorewey struck • out and 
come to a Bamgon. Tho come^ to an* Allemhatch; and 
Yorewey fell* in upon ma Bones, and come to a Boneshave. — 
Bet e'er zen« the Old Jillian Vrinkle blessed vore tes pritty vitty ; 

560 and cham come to my Meat list agen. — Well, bet hearky. 
Cozen Andra: Es hire ya lick a lit® about ma Cozen Mag^ry; 
ay, and have smelled about her a pritty while. Chawr^ a told 
that^ ye simmered upon wone tether up to Grace Vrogwill's 
Bed Ale.^ — ^Well, Cozen Andra, twull^^ do vary well vor 

566 both. No matter ^^ how soon. Cham all vore,^^ and so cbawr ^ 
zo zoon's es hired o'et. — Hare's net as^ zome Giglets, zome 
prenking mencing Thengs be, oil** vor Gamboyling," Bumping, 
Steehopping,*® and Giggleting; bet a tyrant Maid vor Work, and tha 
stewarliest*^ & vittiest Wanch that comath on tha' Stones o' 
670 Moulton, no Dispreise. 



> Quite obsolete. I think the s a mistake in the text. It should have been 
whU chuvy otherwise it would read whcU 1 1 were. On the other band there is 
authority for a pronoun preceding' the ch (see Glossary, cJiave) ; but it is strange 
that in the text just below, L 565, tlie same speaker uses chur alone for / were. 
Uaut aay vxtuz is the present form, i e. compared to what I teas. 

'— ' t. e, then. (See W. S. Gram., p. 87.) Tins was the regular Uterary 
form in the olden time— 

* Bot whe he had hrou^ jfofour' klndam^ to hepe, 
And won ]>e cyte of Chesf also, 
He cdmaudede all men to depe 
All hU lond Englojui \>q.^ 

Chron. ViL (ed. Hoare), st. 22. 
)><7 is used throughout the Chronicon. See p. 81, note 17. 

* Due Willam toas J?o old ' nyne ami \>ritti y&r.^ — ^L 195. 

* )po hi* bataile was ydo ' due WUlum let briruje.^—X 197. 

* i& Richard \>at was \>o a child J^\. 107. 

Robert of Gloucester (ed. Morris and Skeat). 

* — * — • Examples here and following of the still very common omission of 
the nominative. (See W. S. Gram., p. 34.) 

^ The article an is literary ; not used in the dialect even before a vowel. See 
\V. S. Gram., p. 29. 

* Fell is unknown. 
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Old Nell Waay, faath, Kuuz'n An'dr, piir'U^e vut'Se, haut-s 553- 
cb-nr.^ Ch-ad a glaam ur ttie ubaewt mu. Ch-ad u krik een mti 
baak un een mu Kud ik. Dhoa ^ ch-ur u-laampsud een wan u mi 555 
ae'urmz. Dhoa * kaum * ttie u aart-guun. VoaTwai strfeokt * aewt un 
kaum tde u baarn-guun. Dhoa kaum' the u^ Aal'urnbaach ; an 
voa'rwai vaald * een pun mu boa'unz un kaum ttie a boa*tunBhee*iiv. — 
Biit aeur zunz dh-oa*l Julyun Vringkl blas'ud voai tiz pur'tSe vit'ee; 
un ch-iim u-kaum tu mi Mai't lust ugee'fin. — Wuul, but aar'kee 560 
KuuzTi An'dr ; es huyiir ee lik u leet • ubaewt mu Kuuzn Maa*- 
juree ; aa-y, un-v u-smuld ubaewt ur u pur-t^e wuyul. Ch-awr^u-toa-ld 
dhut ® ee sum'urd pun wan taedh'ur aup tu Grae'us Vraug^wee-filz 
bai'd ae*ul.* — Wuul, Kuuz-n An*dr, t-U<* diie vuur'Se w«ul vur 
b6o*dh. Noa maat'ur^^ aew z^*n. Ch-iim aul voar,*^ un zoa ch-awr^ 565 
EU z6o'n-z ee huyurd oa ut Uur-z niSt uz ^^ zaum Gigiuts, zaum 
prengkeen miiu'seen dhaengz bee, aul ^* vur gaambuw'leen,^^ raum'peen, 
stee'aupeen ^^ un gigiteen ; biit u tujTunt maa*yd vur wuurk, un dhu 
stiie'urlees *^ un viit'ee-ees waunch dhut kaumth pun dhu stoa'unz u 
Moa'ltn, noa deespraa'yz. 570 



' Pay a little attention. Not an uncommon expression, borrowed from canine 
courtship, and the idea is developed in the next line by the ^mdlinrf about, 

'' — '' / teas. The form in the text quite obsolete. This is the same word as 
spelt chur, 11. 554, 555. 

^ That as a conjunction is far less frequently used than how or eens. 

• Ben Jonson, ' Tale of a Tub '— 

*A man that^s bid to a bride-ale^ if he have cake 
Arid drink enough, he need iwt vear his stake,* 

Act II. sc. i. (Turfe). 
* And by that means the bride-ale is dtferred.' 

Act III. sc. i. (Turfe). 

*® The w is quite dropped in it irt//— unless emphatic, always t(U or fl. 

" No odds is much more natural. No matter is quite literary. 

** / am all for it {or in favour), and so I was, &c. Lit. / am all forward. 
Common expression. 

*3 ^« is not dialect, like is the proper word. 

" See note, 1. 201. 

** Spelt gambowling elsewhere, the correct sound. 

" In early editions we read steehopping, rarfrouting, and gigletting. The 
last word is always pronoimced with ^*in the final syllable, precisely as written 
in the text— giggfe-ting. This reading is an improvement on the first ed. 

^^ Stewardlesty vittest (no and), in early eds. Vittiest is the better reading. 
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571 Margery, [Softly aside ^ to her.] Thenk ye, Grammer, 
ihenkee keendly. — And nif es shudent ha en shou'd borst ma Heart 
— [Aloud.] Good Grammer, dont tell me of marrying. Chave 
a told Cozen Andra ma Meend abeady, thet* chell ne'er marry 

575 Tor ort es know. 

Old Nell. Stap hether,* Cozen Magery, a lit and tarn 
these Cheesen.* — [Pretendedly private to her.] Go, ya AUd- 
totle,* why dedst^ tell^ zo, tha wert® ne*er marry 1 Tha wutten 
ha tha leek;' a comely sprey vitty Vella vor enny keendest 

580 Theng. Come, nif tha wut ha en, chell gee tha ** good Stub. 
Thare's net a spreyer YcUa in Challacomb. 

Margery. Bet Grammer, wull ye be zo good's ya zey, nif zo be. 
Tor your Zake, es vorce ma zel to let en lick a bit about mal 

Old Nell. Ay, es tell tha— [Aside]— Cham agest" hare'll dra 

585 ©n into a Promish wone Dey or wother. 

Andreitf. Well, Ont Nell, es hired whot ya zed, and es thank 
ye too. — Bet now chare a zeed ye, tea zo good as chad a eat ye, as ^^ 
they uze to zey. Es must go home now as rast as ^* es can. — Cozen 
Magery, wont ** ye go wey ma a lit Wey. 

590 Margery. Mey be ^^ es mey go up and zee Ont Moreman, and mey 
be ^'^ es mant [Exeunt. 



' U wan zuyd =: on one side, is the vernacular for aside. This is but stage 
direction, and perhaps not intended to be in the dialect. 

* How is much better. 

3 This is still the usual form of come here. Step is always pronounced staap. 
I * This plural is quite obsolete. 

^ Alketole in first ed. The text is the correct reading. 

* Best in first ed., the evidently true reading. 

^ Tell is always used for talk—* I heard them telling together,' * He was 
telling up all sorts of stuff.' See note to L 116. 

^ Wert is evidently a misprint, it never can have been used for wilt. In 
first ed. it is thc^rt n^er. 

* Luck. Leek is surely a misprint in the text It is the same in all editions, 
but I have never heard anything like it. 

^^ Here the article is dropped on account of two similar vowels coming together. 
Spoken slowly it would be gi tha a good stub. In first ed. read gi^ for gee. 
" This word is spelt agast, 1. 229— the correct reading. 

* <i5 isfolc uor\> mid him ' as hit icere agaste.* 
Robert of Gloucester, Will. Conq., L 142 (ed. Morris and Skeat). 
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Margery, [Sau-flee uzuyd ^ the ur.] Dhaengk ee, Graam'iir, 571 
dhaengk ce keendlee. — Un-eef es 8h6od-n ae-un, shiid buus mi aart. 
— [UJaewd.] Gfeod Graam'ur, doa*n tuul mee u maar-ee-een. Ch-uv 
u-toald Kuuz'n An'dr mu meend uiad'ce^ dhut ^ ch-iil nae'iir maar'Se 
YTir aurt es noa. 575 

Old Nell, Staap aedh'ur,* Kuuzii Maa'juree, n leet un tunrn 
dhai'z cheezn.* — [Purtaiiideen pruyvut tu uur*] Goa, y-Aal'ki- 
toa'tl,^ waay diis^ tuul '^ zoa — dhu wiit ® nao'ur maar-ee 1 Dhu wiit-n 
ae'il dhu luuk ;^ u kaumiee spraay viit'ee Vaelni vur tSn'Se keen'dees 
dhaeng. Kaum, neef dhu wiSt ae*-un, ch-til gi dhu ^® g^od stuub. — 580 
DhuiNz niit u spraaynir Vaelm een Chaal'ikum. 

Margery. BiSt Graam'ur, wtil ee bee zu giod-z ee zai, neef zu bee, 
vur yoo'ur zae'iik, es foo'iis mi zuul tu lat un lik u beet ubaewt mul 

Old Nell, Aa*y es tuul dhu — [uzuyd] — ^Ch-dm ugaa's^^ uur-iil drae 
un een'tde u praum*eesh wan dai ur nuudhur. 585 

Andrew, Wuul Aunt Nal, es huyurd haut ee zaed, un es dhaengk 
ee tiie. — Biit naew ch-uv u-zeed ee, tiSz zu gkwi-z ch-ad u ail; ee, uz " 
dhai yiie'z tu zai. Es mus g-amn naew zu^^ vaas uz es kan. — Kuuz'n 
Maajuree, oan^* ee goo wai mu u leet wail 

Margery, Mai bee^^ es mai g-uup-m zee Aunt Muur'mun, un mai 590 
bee^* es mant. [Exeunt. 

* Fcdsnesie for fere )?o 'Jlegh to }pefrereSf 
And gylt dud hym to gon ' agastfor to deye! 
Piers Plowman, C. Pass. III., L 221 (ed. Skeat, E. E. T. 8.). 

' Of this meruaiUe agast was aU theprees, 
As tnased folk they stoden euerichone.* 

Chaucer, Man of lawes tale, 1. 677. 

' Ye Englysshmi pey woxe a gast,* 

Ghronicon Yilodunense (ed. Hoare), st. 71. 

^' As in this sense is not dialect. It should be sae'um-z (same as), or eens 
they uze to zey, 

" This as is also literary, and impossible to Andrew. 

" The w in wont is quite dropped in the dialect. 

16 — IS Mayhap is much more common — may he is * fine talk.' This sentence, 
to be veraacular, must be thus — * Mee-aa'p es m6d g-uup-m zee Auimt Muur'- 
mun, un mee-aap es mdd-n.' Mant is a word ia an unknown tongue. 
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SCENE the open Country. 

Enter Andrew followed by Margery. 

592 Margery, 1 D ! esll zee en up to Challacomb-Moor Stile. — 

-ZjL. — Now must es^ make wise cbuwr^ a going 

to Ont Moreman's, and only come theez ' Wey. [Aside. 

595 Andrew, [Spying her.] Cozen Magery, Cozen Magery f 

stap a lit.* Whare zo vast muni — [She stays.] — Zo, now 

es zee ya be as good as yer Word ; na, and better ; vor tha zedst 

mey be chell, and mey be chont. 

Margery, Oh, ya take tha Words tether Way. Es zed may b© 
600 chell, and may be chont, go up and zee Ont Moreman. Es zed no 

more an zo. Es go thes Wey vor to zee hare^ that es oil. 

Bet chudent go zo vur to meet® enny Man in Challacomb, ner 

Parracomb, ner yeet in oil King George's Kingdom, bless lies 

Worship ! Meet tha Men aketha ! — Hah ! be quiet, es zey,' 
605 a creeming a Body ® zo. And more and zo, yer Beard precketh 

illvavourdly.* Es marP^ what these gurt black Beards be 

good vor. Ya ha made ma Chucks biizzom.^^ 

Andrew. Well, whot's soy, Cozen Margery? Chell put in 

tha Banes a Zendey,^^ "bolus nolus. 
610 Margery. Then es ell vorbed'^ min, rath. 



* In this form the first person 'singular is still very often as in the text. 
Naew mu^ ees mak icuyz would be the common idiom at present. It is written 
ees in first ed. 

' Chuwr must be a misprint. It is spelt chawr on the last page = / wercy 
and also spelt chawr in first ed. 

' This is usually dhee'z in North Dev., dhte'fis in West Somerset. 

* I think this nmst have been intended for bit, staap u beet is so very 
common a i)hrase, and more in harmony with the context. 

^ Her is here emphatic. 

® Meet is pronounced very short, also sweet, feet, keep, &c. The fine it in 
pity knit, &c., of received Eng. exactly represents the sound. 

' Spoken rapidly, the s before z is lost. See numerous instances in W. S. 
Oram., also see I. 697. 

* Tliis would be far more commonly iiyiee hawd^e than u hairdSe. 

^ I never heard tliis word in the dialect. It might be used, but if so the /in 
favour would be pronoimced sliarp. 



AN ESMOOR COURTSHIP. 



SAI-N dh-oa'pm Knun-trSe. 
Aitdur An'ilr u'vaut'eed U Maa-juree. 

Margery, k D ! ea-1 zee un aup tn Cliaal'ikam Moar Stujul. 092 
XA. N^aew mufl eea' mak wnyz ch-awr^ n-gwoin 
t-Aunt MuaT'munz, un uun'i;e Icaom dheez ' wai. [Uzuyd. 

Andrew. [Spayeen oa ur.] Euuz'n Mea-jur^, Kuuz-d Maajuroe ! 595 
Staap u leet'* "Waefir zoa vaas, mim) — [Uur staapth.] — Zoa, naew 
e-zee yiie bee zu g6od-£ 7111 wnunl ; niu, un badT ; tut dlin zaeda 
moi bee ch-iU, un moi bee cb-oaitt. 

Margery. Oa, yde tak dhu -wuurdz taedhur wal Eb zaed mai bee 
ch-iil un mai bee cb-oant g-uup-m zee Aunt Mnnr-niun. Eb zaed noa 600 
moo'&r un zoa. £s goo dheez wai rur ta zee hae'ur' dbaat dz auL 
Biit ch-tod-n goo zu vuur tu mit* lin-ee mae'iin een Cbaal-iknm nur 
Faat'ikum, nur eet een aul Keng Jau'ijnz keng'dum, bias ilz 
wuushTip! Mit dhn main ukaedh-u! — Aal bee kwuyt, e-zai,' 
u-krai-meen u bau-d?e ' zoa. Un moo'iiT un zoa, yur bee-ilrd praektli 605 
ee'iil-fae'uyurdlee.^ Esmaar'nl'" haut dhai'zguurt blaak bee'iirdB bee 
gtod vaur. Yiie'v u-mae'iid mi chuuks buuz'um.i' 

Andretc. Wuul, haut-s-zM, Kunz'n Maa'juree) Ch-iU puut een 
dhu bae&nz u ZdndSe,'* boa'lua noa'lna. 

Margery. DUan ea-l vurbai'd '* mdn, faatb ! 610 



" ' Whart U ytnirtiBeetheiol iioib,I marUf 

Ben Jonson, Tale of a Tub, Act II. sc. L (Hilts). 
" I hare not heard this adjective verbalised, but it is quite in keeping with 
the spirit uf the dialect, only in the coee here given it would certainly be 
bauiumie. (See W. a Gram., p. 49.) 

" On Sunday. This a or u hag many meanings. (See W. B. Qnun., p. 96.) 
' Ac tone ajen to Engelondt • a Stin Niceitu day he ema.' 

Robert of Qloucester, WilL Conq., L 2M (ed. Moirii and Skeat). 
' y-pyned on/ftr poun* pilnle ■ ynayltd a rode.' 

Dan Michel (a.d. IMO), Credo (til. Morris, E. E. T. Boa). 
" Curiously this word is always' pronounced thiiii, nud 
whcD tlie'Courtship'wai written. Both bed and hUl have then 
bai-d. 
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611 Andrew, Oh! chell treat thavor tliate. Es dont thenk you'll 
take zo much Stomach ^ to yer sel as to vorbed min avore zo 
menny Vokes. — ^Well, Cozen Magery, good Neart. 

Margery. Cozen Andra, good Neart. — Es wish ye well to 

615 do. 



SCENE Margery's Home. 
To Thomasin enter Margery. 

Margery. JESTER Tamzen, whare* arti Whare art, a pope- 
JLd ling and a pulchingi Dost hire ma ? 
Thomasin. Lock, lock, lock ! Whot's the Matter, Magery, 
that tha leapest, and caperest, and sing'st sol What art tha 
620 hantcck 1 

Margery. That's nort to nobody.' Chell whisUoy, and 

capery, and zing,* vor oU thee.^ — Bet yeet avor oil,* nif tha 

wuttont be a Labb of tha Tongue now, chell tell tha sometheng — 

Zartl^ whistery! — ^Ma Banes g* in a Zendey, vath, to Andra, 

625 the spicest Vella * in Sherwill Hunderd. 

TJimnasin. La! why thare lo ! Now we® shall be 
marry'd near together ; vor mine bo in and out agen ; — 
thof^^ my Man dont yeet tell ma tha Dey. Es marl ha dont 
pointee whot's in tha Meend o'en.^* 
630 Margery, Chell g' in to Moulton To-marra pritty taply, to 
buy ^^ some Canvest vor a new Chonge. 



^ i, e, 'You will not have the face/ &c. 

' The first where art has the accent on the verb, the second on the adverb, 

' One of the commonest sayings in the dialect 

* This ought to be sinrjy in the text, as much as capery. 

* Common phrase = in 8jnte of thee or notwithstanding thee. 

« This phrase, very common in the district, is the equivalent of the fwwsoTn- 
ever of other dialects, and of nevertheless of lit Eng. 

"^ I think Zart / is a common quasi-oath like Zounds ! and not as given in 
the Glossary. 
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Andrew. Oa ! ch-iil tnis dhu vur dhaet. Es doan dhaengk yiie-ul 61 1 
tak zu muuch stuumik ^ tu yur-zuul-z tu vurbai'd miin uvoaT zn 
miin'ee Voaks. — ^Wuul Kuuz*n Maajuree, gfeod nee'iirt. 

Margery, Kuuz'n An'dr, gbod nee'urt — Es weeah ee wnul tu 
diie. 616 



SAI'K Maa'jureez Aewz. 

Tu Taam'zeen aititur Maa'jurSe. 

Margery. ^ AES'TUR Taam'zeen, wur ^ aaTt 1 Wae'tlr urt u-poa'p- 
JLd leen im u-puul'cheen 1 Ddst uyftr mu? 

Thymosin, Lauk, Lauk, Lauk ! Haut-s dhu maat'ur^ Maa;juree, 
dhut dhu lai'pus, un kee'upurus un zingus zoal Haut, urt dhu 
han-tik ? 620 

Margery. Dhaat^ noa'iirt tu noa'baudSe.^ Ch-61 wus'lee, un 
kee'upuree, un zing'ee,* vur aul dhee.^ But eet uvoai aul,* neef dhu 
wut-n bee u Laab u dhu tuung naew, ch-iil tuul dhu zaum-feen. — 
D-zaart ! "^ wAsijuree ! — ^Mu baeiinz g-een u Zun'd§e, faath, tu An'dr, 
dhu spuysces vaelni® een Shuur'weel Uun'durd. 625 

Thomasin. Oa Laa ! waay dhae*^ loa I Naew wee ^ shl bee 
u-maar-eed nee*ur tugadh'ur ; vur muyn bee een un aewt ugee*un ; 
thauf ^^ muy maeiln doan eet tuul mu dhu daL Es maar'ul u doan 
pwuuyntee haut-s een dhu meend oa un.^^ 

Margery, Ch-ul g-een tu Moa'ltn tu maarni piirtee taap'lee, tu 630 
buy ^^ zum kan'v^t vur u nde chaunj. 



" Fellow is spelt vella throughout in the text, but this is one of the errors 
like those referred to by Devoniensis, p 64. See note, L 462. 

* We is not heard in the district. This is evidently a slip of the transcriber. 
Should be us, or rather e«, as in the text throughout, except in L 378. 

^^ Thauf ia always pronounced with sharp th, the direct converse of though, 
its equivalent in received Eng. 

*» This form of possessive is much more used than his, (See W. 8. Gram., 
p. 13.) 

»2 Here it ought to have been vur tu buy, (See W. S. Gram., p. 62.) 
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i 632 Jlfomagin. Ay, ay; zo do; vor iha cassent tell what mey 
happen ^ to tha in thy middles Banes. 

Margery, How ! ya gurt Trapes I — Whot dest me-an by thate ? 
635 Es scorn * tha Words. Ded ort hap to thee in thy middle 
Banes ? Happen aketha ! 

Thomasin, Hah ! Ort happen to me in my middle Banes 1 Es 
scorn et to tha Dert o* ma Shoes, looks zee, ya mencing, kerp- 
639 ing Baggage. — Varewell.^ 



1 Happen is unknown. This is a simple literaryism. 

* Scorn is a rare word in the dialect 

* Tliis word is pronounced with /sharp. 
The Third Edition has 

' So e7id all the Di<iloQuei,* 



To those who are unacquainted with the Gt/>88IC System, or who 
have not the key referred to in page 16, the following brief abstract 
will be found convenient. 

The Consonaivts (, ({,/, J, k^ I, nty n, p, f, r, w, y, z, and the digraphs cA, «A^ 
th, have their usual values ; g \s always hard, m m gig; h initial as in Ao/ 
(only used for empliasis in this dialect) ; « as in «o, never as in hi« ; r is reversed 
or cerebral, not dental or alveolar, and ought properly to be written j, but for 
convenience simple r is printed ; ng bs in sin{7, think = thingk ; ngg as in 
anf/er = Ang'gur; zh is used for French j, tiie English sound in yigioo. =: 
vizAnm ; and dh for the voiced form of ^A, as in that = dhsA, The Votpds^ 
found also in English, are a as in man ; oa* in bazaar ; aa short, the same in 
quality, but quantity short ; at* in aid ; oo*, like o in bore ; ou* as in laud ; au 
the same short, as a in watch ; eemsee; ie^ the same short, as in French iim ; 
t as in f ?nny ; oa as in moan ; ^o, the same short (not found in English) ; oo* 
in choose ; i/ in t/p, carrot \ tLo^um btill. Dialectal vowels are oe, opener than 
e in net, French ^ in nette ; ^, French eu in jeune, or nearly ; ^*, the same 
long, as in j^ne ; i^, French u in dttc, or nearly ; t^*, the same long, as in dd ; 
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Ill 



Thomasin, Aa*y, aa-y ; zoa due ; vur dhu kas-n tuul haut mud 632 
aap ^ tu dhu een dhi mud'l baeninz. 

Margery. Aew ! yu guur-trae*up8 ! — Haut dus mee'un bi dhaet 1 
Es skaurn ^ dhu wuurdz. Dud oa*urt aap tu dhee, een dhi mudi 635 
bae'unz ? Aa'p ukaedh'u ! 

Thoinasin, Haa ! Oa'UTt aap tu mee'-n mi mudi bae'iinz 1 Es 
skaurn ut tu dhu duurt u mi shtiez, 16ok-s zee, yu maen'seen, kyuur*- 
peen bag'eej. — Faar'wuul.' 



639 



uUf a deeper sound of t^ in up than the London one, but common in England 
generally ; tta, a still lower and deeper sound ; H (now used for Mr. Ellis's oe 
No. 28, and i, ^, uo, No. 30) is the natural vowel heard with I in kind-/e =: 
kind '67. It lies between tn and un, and etymologically is a lowered and 
retracted i, as tiim'ur, ziil r= timber, silL The diphthongs oa'tr, as in Germ. 
haus; aa'y, long oa, finishing with i, as in Ital. mai; aay, the same with 
shorter quantity (a frequent form of English /) ; aew, ae finishing in oo, some- 
times heard in vulgar London pronunciation, as kaew = cow ; auy, as in hoy 
(nearly) ; awy, with the first element longer or drawled ; uw^zow'm how; uy, 
as in huy =z i,y in bate, b^ ; uuy, the same a little wider, under influence of a 
preceding w, as pwuuyzn = poison. Imperfect diphthongSy and tripthonrjs, 
or fractures formed by a long vowel or diphthong finishing off with the sound 
of u, or the natural vowel, are numerous ; thus ae'U (nearly as in lair = fae'ti) ; 
oo'z^ (as in more = mao t&) ; ee'u (as in id^a, uear) ; oa'H (barely^distinct from 
ao'ii, say as in grower := groa'ii); oo'H (as in woo'er = woo'ti) ; aaw'A (as in 
ovr broadly); aayU; aew'fl; uwH (as fLowerz=. fluwil); uySt (as in tr* = 
uyii). Of the imperfect diphthongs ee'ii and oo% from the distinctness of 
their initial and terminal sounds, are most distinctly diphthonal to the ear, the 
stress being also pretty equal on the two elements. The turned period after a 
vowel, as oo*, indicates length and position of accent ; after a consonant it indi- 
cates shortness of the vowel in the accented syllable, as vadh'&r ^ v&dh'tLr. 
As a caution, the mark of short quantity is written over ie, da, when short, as 
these are never short in English; and it is used with & when this has the 
obscure unaccented value found in el^bove, mannc!, nat^n, etc. The peculiar 
South-western r must be specially attended to, as it powerfully affects the 
character of the pronunciation. It is added in its full stareugth to numerous 
words originally ending in a vowel, and whenever written it is to be pronounced, 
not used as a mere vowel symbol as in Cockney winder, tomerrer, etc. That 
sound is here expressed by U, as win'da, maar'u. 
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POSTSCEIPT. 



List of variations in the readings in the first, third, and fourth 
editions as compared with the text. (See note to p. 11, also 
Postscript, p. 60.) 

The figures opposite each line denote which edition, in my 
opinion, has the true reading, if the difference is of any moment. 



Line 








Line 








read 


I Tamzin sister to Margery 


347 


read stap /or step"! i 






for Thomasin (Title) 




348 


99 


thee ! thee/or thee, thee i 




» 


Margerys House 


for 


349 


99 


Gar ! for Gar, i 






Margerys Home 


1 


349 


99 


Castn't /or Cassent 


322 


9} 


dispreize/or dispreze 


1 


350 


99 


zes I for zeys I i 


323 


» 


thek/or thate 


9 


351 


99 


ha yrasfor a was 


323 


» 


and eet/or yeet 


1 


351 


99 


mad than /or mad thoa 9 


325 


i> 


vary/ar very 




352 


99 


thek, /or thate 9 


326 


» 


morst/or most 


1 


352 


99 


zes he /or zeys he 1 


326 


» 


burst /or host 


9 


355 


99 


Add, then ees for Ad, 


326 


» 


well /or wall 








thoaes 9 


327 


» 


oil/or all 




358 


99 


ees/or es 


327 


>» 


ees mj/ar es zey 


1 


359 


99 


eel /or heTl 1 


327 


if 


ees hant a zee'd for 


es 


359 


99 


Warrant /or varrant l 






hant a zeed 


1 


360 


»> 


f Exeter /or to Bxeter 1 


330 


» 


e'er zince/or e're since 


1 


365 


99 


Tom Viiss /or Tom Vu2z 9 


330 


» 


scorst /or scoast 


1 


365 


99 


hes /or his 


330 


99 


t'ather /or tether 


1 


365 


99 


thet /or that 


331 


»> 


zo /or 80 


1 


366 


99 


?i€ begun /or he begmi 


333 


9) 


eefor you 


1 


366 


99 


do's for deth 9 


339 


» 


Matter /or Mater 




368 


99 


knows /or knowth 9 


339 


» 


cou'den /or Couden 




369 


99 


Veather /or vauther 1 


340 


» 


lake /or like 




369 


99 


ha/#r he 1 


342 


» 


zey o' me for zej & me 


1 


371 


99 


wipe /or whipe 


345 


» 


looze /or lost 


9 


371 


99 


zindeys wi /or zendeys wey 


347 


»» 


drumm'd /or drubb'd 


1 


371 


99 


Bet /or But 1 
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Line 








Line 




373 


rtad 


bemen/or b«MiiH 


1 


4S7 read Zi«t«r>- Zerter 


375 


„ 


quieter quite (2) 


9 


447 


Kaoketafir Wonket* 1 


37S 


„ 


ay/wMj 




42S , 


ee8ll>-a>eU 1 


37JM 


„ 


ee(3)/oreei(3) 


9 


429 


preiently/w presently 


377 




be to mullad/or be mnllMl 1 


430 


zeeArsee 1 


380 


„ 


than/ur thfjft 


9 


432 


you^brye 


MI 


» 


sq iieaiiiesli fur aqueuiiiih 


437 


Yeftther Ar TauthoT I 


3S3 


1, 


ee»/«-e8 


9 


439 „ we^brwey 9 


384 


„ 


xure(2)>w-nire(8| 


1 


440 


M/orM 1 


389 


>. 


noteie/or noteso 




440 




387 




bezneip/or bescjiese 








337, 


38S 


donee /or dwinoe 




441 


th» Boy/or the Boy 


389 




lUeth/H- UMth 




442 


WM ta-en/or wos taken 


390 


„ 


ft led/or ft led 


1 


443 


zuag idl/or siuig sed I 


390, 


»I 


eee>-e. 


» 


443 


Zftunu/or Saums 9 


392 




tut wtmjbr a woe 




444 


yow /or ye 


3M 


„ 


Teddlertic1t>-TiddkBtick 


444 


Tliare'B for Thtatfa 1 


xn 


„ 


bftTgen/jr bftrgftin 




446 „ benire>- be sure 1 


399 


» 


e«>reg 


9 


4+7 


Look'a lee for Look we 


390 


., 


ee/orye 


1 


448 » Lissen'd for Luuieued 


400 


,. 


aguTieg/of rigniviei 


1 


449 


wliat at for whnt's 


400 


„ 


to>rta 




449 


cee tb«t/>r see thato I 


401 „ 
402,403 


ToliM nolo* /or bolu» ndiu 
thek (3»- tbftte (S) 9 




Tarn leji en tur /or Thorn asin 


402 


» 


je>-T» 




493 


filth /or vftth 1 


404 
405 


" 


jaw for jA 
staladjor sUted 




464 


b'leivetlia aineawiill>- 

b.'].>ivptl>vll>U.»l«ill 1 


406 
408 
410 
414 
416 


I 


droe/or three 
girred^gerrod 
ot/ar 0' 
t'atheT>r tether 

1.«k, Just/o^ look, dert 




456 „ diiwureert/iw dowiiroet 1 

467 „ dontee/wdontye 1 

468 „ wy/«-K>y 1 

469 „ luiue thong/or aometheng 1 
469 , aiDost fyr aiuonit 9 


417 




Vuryore/orvuri-oro 




469 


ninX-nrjuim fl 


418 


i> 


twanty/or twontj 




460 ^ other/or cUier 9 


418 


>• 


puree /or puss 




460 


Zeudey(2)/>rZkdey{2) 


421 




ner eet^ Dor yeet 




460 p zeoDeert for Heoneert 1 


423 


„ 


nuuryd/v Duura'd 




461 


E'B not ftbo- /or B» net 


424 




cudgel mod 






aboo 


4-24 


„ 


EweftT chudn't Jbr iw 


Mi- 


463 „ Bee ft looteriy far 3a » 






chodent 






sooteriy 9 


ISS 


„ 


BquMr/<w Bqture 




464 „ tbftni'>>r tbere'B 


429 


„ 


Mt/brset 




*6 „ Count«nit/(wCiiDt«TTeit9 


426 


„ 


a UM ft bit 




466 


thameeDd/orthynieeud 9 


426 


„ 


een munt /or m tnurt 




467 „ wiijatn't/or wudseiit 


426 


1. 


dmober/ir cbember 




467 


Bezidei,»>/orBetidM,Ml 



114 

Line 
467 read 
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4«7 
409 

4(J9 

470 
470 

471 
471 
472 
473 
473 
473 
474 

476 

476 
476 
477 

477 
479 
481 

482 
482 
482 



>» 
»» 
n 

» 

♦» 
» 

n 
« 



484 
484 

484 

485 

488 

488 

4S9 

490 

490 

490 

494 

494 

495, 496 

495 „ 






as knowst for as tha 

know'st 9 

Pip o'/or P'p o' 1 

yow Alkitole for ya Alki- 

totle 9 

yow gurt vullesh for ya 

gurt-voolish 
eebelievad^abeleeT'd 1 
ees zed chudn't for as sed 

chudent 1 

zo zart/or so sart 1 

ees wudn*t/or es wudent 
vurword/or vurwaid 
ees (2)/ores(2) 
zed . . zey/or sed . . sey 1 
Zundey/or Zindey 9 

ncr borst ma for ner yeet 

borst ma 
Zendey-zenneert for Zin- 

dey-semieert 1 

shoort /or short 1 

es shall /or es chell 1 

ees . . es zeifor es . . ees 

zell 9 

thes /or theez 9 

zo /or so 1 

get /or git 9 

Zyder /or Cyder 9 

will eefor wuU ye 1 

bread and cheeze for brid 

and chczee 1 

came/>r come 9 

bezides /or besides 1 

Denner /or Dinner 1 

dost /or dest 9 

ziire /or sure 9 

yow ar'n't /or ya bant 9 
vorgotvul /or vorgctful 9 
ees . . . ees for es . . . es 
ee mean /or ye mean 1 
what /or whot 
Ees /or es 

zame /or same 1 

ees (3) /ores (3) 
wudu't /or wudent 



Line 




496 


read 


496 


>» 


497 


>» 


499 


>» 



501 



511 

511 
515 

515 
•17 
519 
519 

520 
520 
525 

627 

628 



» 



503 


t« 


506 


»» 


609 


n 


510 


flf 



»> 
»» 

n 
fi 
»> 
»> 

f} 

n 

.»> 

»i 

>» 






528 

629 

530 „ 

632,634 

636 

638 

641 

641 

646 



» 
It 



ne'er for never 

No more chont vor orf 

knaw o/i^many at oU 
you /or ya 
zower - zop'd for zower 

sop'd 1 

you . . . eesTl for ya . . 

esOl 
this is /or tlies es i 

of tha . . goeth for o' thi 

. . goth \ 

Doil, and tell for Doil 

teU 
Add! . . . gi' for Ad 

• a • • gee 
lay . . . . the years fo 

ly . . . . tha years 1 
toze/or tose ] 

Add! . , . gi* . . . gi'ybi 

Ad . . . gee . . . gee 
whapper /or whappet 1 
Benn /or Ben 
eefor ye 
fume . . . eos for Yxam 

» m • es 
only that zo /or only zo 1 
goeth /or goth 1 

yow /or ye ] 

ees . . . away /or es . . 

awey 
ma drenk, wull ye ? for m< 

J 



647 
647 
648 






drenk? 
yow /or ya ] 

Zyder /or Cyder 1 

tee /or t'ye 
yow (2) for ya (2) 
hearkee/w hearky 
Ees caren't /or Es carent 
vour /or vower 1 

Ilmiderd /or Hundred i 
Oh, no no mun fo7' Oh, m 

mun ] 

thek /or thet 1 

mey/?r may 
gi' for gee 
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OuntNeUybrOntNen 


696 


nad 


yow be zo ^ ya be as 1 


goeth et wi- /w- goth et 


696 


„ 


may(2)/»-meT(2) 


wej 9 


697 


„ 


yow . . . father/or y» . . . 


Tho chawr/iv Thoa diiu 






tether 


TeU/«r feU 


697, 


598 


ee8(2)/ore«(2) 


nnee/or ma » 


698 


„ 


cheU . . . R' up >• cbal 


JilUn for JUliM 






. . . goup 1 


Eee . . . jowjbr ee . . . jr 


S99 


„ 


Eea/orea 


apeled . . . pritt? Jbr 


699 


n 


Wey to lee Jbr Wey vor 


smelled . . . pretty 






tone 9 


row . . . father for ye 


699 


„ 


that's/or that e« 9 


. . . tetber 


600 


„ 


cliudirt /or cliudent 


toell />r twnU S 


GOl 


» 


Dereet/orDeryeet 1 


eeshiredo 't>-eahired o'et9 


S02 


„ 


ees zejfor m xej ', 




604 




ewiiiarl Hh.it t!icie>ree 


and giijletting for Stcs- 






marl what these 


hopping and giggleting 


60S 


„ 


yow/or ya 




606 


„ 


»y . . . Hageiy Jbr mj 


Ste«arikrtaiidvitti«it9 






... Margery 


Thenkee/or Tbenk ye 1 


607 


„ 


voIiismJua/jr bolus ndiw 


nifB Bhuda't /w nif es 


608 


„ 


eesHl vorbt-d men father 


shudent . 9 






e« fill -vorbci niin vath 1 


o-Zor of 1 


609 


„ 


thek . . . yowTI /or thate 


that,/ortltet 






youll 9 


orfs/wortes 9 


filO 


„ 


yare zel , . . sien Jbr yer 


hnthor/or hether 9 






sel . . . nin I 


lite and tcra/or lit and tarn 


en 


„ 


many Jbr menny 


alkelole/or alldtoUe 9 


613 


1, 


Tamrin. . . . popling.Ar 


dest/or dedflt 1 






Tamzen .... popeling 


tha' rt /or Om wert 


614 


„ 


J>ert/wDort 


gi'>-gee 


616ftfw 


. Tamdn^ Thomasm 


spryer/or iprayer 1 


616 


„ 


riDg'rtio/ordng'.tBo 1 


wullee . . . jo^ Jbr wull ye 


6IS 


„ 


yow />r thee 9 


...ya'w 1 


619 


„ 


Eet a TOT oD /or yeet vrot 


eea do vorce/r ei TOTce 1 






oU 1 


duit«at/orchmlAeat 9 


620 


„ 


tometheng^Kmetbengl 


woDtee go wf^ vout ye 


621 


„ 


fath /or tath I 


gowey 


626 


„ 


eet tell me .... Bee />r 


eea may g* up /or et mey 






je«t teU iim Ba 1 


go up 


628 




tome/or some 


eea^ea 


622 


„ 


whot/r what 


Add! eea'll >r Ad 1 et'll 


630 


„ 


tha/w thy 


ee* . . . chawr fore*. . . 


631 


„ 


thek/w thak 9 


chttwr I 


632 


„ 


h^pen/iwh^ 9 


thefl /it then 9, 


634 


H 


e«a/)rea 
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A VOCABULARY OR GLOSSARY, 

EXPLAINING 

THE MOST DIFFICULT WORDS IN THE FOREGOING 

DIALOGUES. 



Th£ original Glossary is reprinted verbatim from the Edition of 
1778. 

It will, of course, be understood that the etymologies here given 
are exact reproductions, and are by no means to be considered as 
correct Many of them are wrong ; as, for example, Li/ck ! from tlie 
A.S. word to look ; which word, moreover, is said to be. locan^ instead 
of Idcian, Many more of these etymologies are simply ridiculous. 

The present editor's remarks upon each word arc inserted at the 
end of the respective paragraphs, and commence with the present 
pronunciation of the word, unless obsolete, in Glossic between 
square brackets [ ]. 

The reference figures have been inserted immediately after the 
word, and apply to the lines of the text. 

In many instances words are said to be ' from Ang. Sax.' where 
no A.S. word is given. In these cases the word presumed to be 
intended has been inserted in it-alics and within brackets [ 1]. 

When no further definition of a word is given, it must be under- 
stood that the original Glossary gives the full meaning as understood 
at present. 

The words of the text which are not in the original Glossary but 
which seem to need explanation have been added, and are printed in 
Italics, their pronunciation in Glossic immediately following the word. 
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I desire gratefully to acknowledge the many valuable hints I have 
received from Professor Skeat, as well as the kind assistance of Mr. 
Chorley, of Quarme, in the remarks following. 



Ahominatiorif 111 [ubaum'inae'iirshn], this word is scarcely dialect, 
though it is very frequently used by the working class as an exple- 
tive. * Abomination shame/ * abomination lie/ are very common. 

Ad! 17, 72, 85, 93 [ad], an interjectional quasi oath, still very 
common. Of the same meaning as Our I 

Aead-Clathing, 165 [ai'd-klaa'dheen], head-clothing or covering, cap 
or bonnet (rare). Ulathing is very commonly used for covering, pre- 
cisely as coat is nsed in lit. Ene. — as ' a good clathing o' thatch/ ' a 
thick clathing o' dung/ In both these examples coat would be the 
idiom of received Eng. 

Afffir, 350 [u gaur], a quasi oath. 

Agest, 359, 584, aghast, or agast, 229, Afraid, terrified ; and some- 
times nsed to express such great Terror, as if a Qhost had appeared, 
[ugaa's] (common). See note, 1. 684. 

Agging, 75, murmuriDg, provoking, egging on, or raising Quarrels. 
[ag*een] nagging (very common). 

Agog^ 228, going. At present this would be Zaut vgoo' instead of 
Zet agog, as in the text All agog is still common in the sense of * all 
np for anything.' 

Ahetha, 456, 604, 636, Ahether, 76. See note, p. 32 (obsolete). 

Alkitotle, 470, 577, a silly Elf, or foolish Oaf. Perhaps, a foolish 
Creature troubled with Fits or Epilepsies, to which the Elk, in Latin 
Alee, is said to be subject. Q. [aal-kitoa*tl] (obsolete, but not for- 
gotten). 

Allembatch, 24, 557, an old Sore : From the Angl. Sax. uElan, 
accendere. Botch ut Supra ; and then it may signify a Carbuncle or 
burning Boil. [aal'umDaachJ (common). 

A-long, as spelt in some former Editions, but should be E-long, means 
slantiug. [ai'laung or ulau*ng]. At present this word means flat, not 
slanting — all along = at full length. I have no knowledge of E-long, 
Slanting, in the ordinary sense, cannot here be meant; warped or 
drawn awry is the meaning. Halliwell gives avelong, elliptical, oval. 
In the Promptorium Pairulorum (ed. Way) avelonge is translated 
ohhnguSf with a note : * This word occurs again hereafter, warptn, 
or wex wronge or auelonge as vesselle, ohtwigo. In Harl. MS. 1002, 
f. 119, oblongo is rendered to make auelonge ; and in the Editor's MS. 
of the Medulla, ohlongus is rendered auelonge. Moore gives the word 
avellon^, used in Suffolk, when the irregular shape of a field inter- 
fores with the equal distribution of the work.' 

Anc&tt, 80 [unee'iis], near. Used indifferentlv with a-nigh, but always 
with some verb implying motion^ It woula not be used to explain a 
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situation, suoh as * the house lies aneed the road * — ^here it would bo 
nigh or handy the road ; but it would be said, ' I wad-n aneui the 
place,' because the was not implies did not go. 

Angle-bowing, 198, 212, a Kind of Fencing against Sheep : From 
Anffl. Sax. [angel f] a Hook, or Bending of a Fishing Bod. [ang'l-boa*- 
eenj. Note that one g only is sounded, not two as in lit. Eoig. Angle- 
hounng, as described p. 46, is still used on the turf-coped walls of the 
Exmoor district ; and would also now be understood to mean a kind of 
fish-poachinff by means of an angle-bow or wire noose fixed at the end 
of a rod. To aet angle-hows, is to set wires for game. Anv running 
noose is called ang'l-hoa\ See angylle, Prompt Pary. ; also note to 
Ed. of 1778, p. 46. 

Antle-beer, 274, Cross-wise, irregular : Ab Ant», the Door-Po.st«*. 
[an*tl-beo'iir] (rare, still in use). The form of two uprights and one 
cross-piece, hke a door-frame. I fail to see any sort of connection 
between badly-ironed linen and a door-frame. * Antle-beer, gallows 
fashion,' is common. 

A-prill*d, 194, 313, Sour'd, or Beginning to turn sour; when applie<l 
to Milk, Boor, &c. ; sometimes to be prickt or gored, so as to be mado 
to fret or fume. Vide Skinner. [u-pCir'ld] (rare, obsolescent). It is 
common to speak of cider as 'pricked ' when turning sour, and there 
is connection between pritch (q. v.), or prick, and pritcJiell, a black- 
smith's punch. 

Apnrt, Sullen ; disdainfully silent, with a glouting Look ; in a sour 
dogged Disposition, [upuurt]. It is still common to say * her^B a 
gone off apiirt.' 

Arrant, 396 [aar'unt], errand ; always so pronounced. 

Athert, 198, 512 [udhnur't], athwart., across This wonl, pronounced as 
above, is the only one to express across or crosswise in use in the dialect. 
A cross-cut saw is always a dhuurt zaa. 

Avore, 17, 29, 73, 108, 122, 199, 261 ruvoai-], before ; also very fro- 
quontly «w/t7, or hy the time that. U-l kip aun uv<Hi'r ee-v u-broakt-n 
ubrwt'Hd, * lie will keep on until ho has broken it to pieces,* was said 
in my hoaring vor}' recently of a child playing with a picture-book, 
J)hik ul Uok duf'umt uvoa'r ee-z u-fthreeshj * Tii&t (article) will look 
dilforout by the time that (not he/ore) he is finibhod.* See note, L 108. 

Awrc oil, 291 [uvoaT au'l], nevertheless, notwithstanding (tlie 
regular phrase). 

Avroar, 123, or Avraur, Frozen, Frosty, [uvroa-ur] (rare). See 
note 17, p. 37. 

An Axwaddle or Axwaddler, 144 ^from the Devonshire Word Axcn 
for Ashes), an Ash-padder or Podlar; one that collects and deals iii 
Ashos ; eoinetiiues one that tumbles in them. — Ilonco an Axon Cat ; 
and somotiinos one that paddles and draws lines in them with a stick 
or i>okor. [aaks-waud'lj a woU-romemberod but obsolete trade. Not 
many years ago, coal fires wore unknown in the Exmoor district, and 
ashes meant onlv the ashes of burnt wood or peat ; even now the two 
kinds are carefully distinguished as aar'shez and hni'l aar'sh%. Before 
the cheapening of alkalies for washing, woodrashss used to be» and 
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still are, placed in a large box strainer ; water is thrown upon them, 
whioh, wnen poured on^ is quite clear and of the colour of porter ; 
this is called lie [lu^], and being strongly alkaline is still used in 
some places for washmg, to save soap. 

The dxtvadcUes used to go about with a pack-horse and collect the 
surplus dry ashes from farm-houses, paying for them in drapery or 
other podlary wares, but seldom in money. Cottagers used only to 
have sufficient to make their own lie. Axen for ashes is now spoken 
by some very old men, and the word is also retained in the names of 
several farms, &c. 

Ay, 234. See Hy. 

B 

Ba-arge, 122, 201, 226, 238, from the Saxon [hearhf], Majalis, a 
Barrow-pig, generally used in Devonshire to signify a feit heavy 
Person, one that is unwieldy as a fattened Hog. (Obsolete.) 

Baggage, 44, 279, 639 [bag'eej], a common term applied to females 
only. Puur'tee oa'l hag'e^\ uur ai'z, shoa'r nuuf, lliis word has no 
connection with Daggctged, Bundle [buni] is an equally common 
epithet for a woman. 

Bsiggaged, 4, or By-gaged, Behogged, i. e. Hog-ridden or bewitch'd. 
[bag-eejd, bigae'iijd] (common), over-looked, hag-ridden. 

Bancs, 455, 460, 474, 609 [bac'unz], banns of marriage \ also bauds, 
middle-bands, q. v. 

' Andr. Would that were the worst. 
Fox. The very best of our bancs, that have proved 
WeiUock, Come, Vie sing thee a catch I have 
Made on this subject,^ 

'The Women's Conquest,* 1671. 

Banging, 6, 500, large, great. [bang*eenl (very common). This word 
is used only in connection with gurt^ ana generally seems to bo merely 
complimentary to it, adding no particular force as to size, but implying 
a coarseness of quality, precisely like the Italian acci, as in carta, 
cartaccia. In the text (6) it implies a hoidenish bouncing as well, in 
consequence of its being separated from gurt. A gurt hanging lie, a 
gurt hanging dog, are common phrases. 

Banner,, 233, 264 [ban'ee], to rudely contradict (still used, not 
common). 

Bare, 546 [bae'ur], simple, plain, unadorned (very common as used 
in the text). 

* Polish. Before her as we -say, her gentleman usher. 
And her cast off pages, bare to hid her aunt 
Wtlcoine.* — Ben Jonson, * Magnetic Lady,* Act ii. sc. 4. 

* FitzdottreL Thafs your proportion ! and your coachman hcUd, 
Because he shall he bare enough,* 

Ben Jonson, ' Devil is an Ass,' Act ii. sc. 1. 

Bamgun, 557, some fiory Pimples br'^aking out upon the Skin ; or, 
perhaps, a burning Sore of the Erysipelas Kind, vulgfirly called St. 
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Anthony's Fire : But thiB is what the Deyonians call Hl-ihing, from 
the Angl. Sax. (ftfoman I) to bum. rbaam'gami], an inflammatory 
skin di»9a8e. I believe it to be $hingleB, whioh I haye heard called 
hamey-^n (rare, but still used). See Heartgun. 

Barra, 409, or Barrow, a gelt Pig [baarml, this word is not now used 
alone, but always with pig — ^barrow-pig (the only term in use). 

Bitgte^ 93, 518 [bac*u8(t], to beat so thoroughly that the beaten one 
shall steam. All the words for thrashing haye yarious fine shades of 
meaning. 

Bate^ 226 [bae*!it], to contend, to quarrel A haUy a passion, a rage. 

' And ]>(U )>ey repentyd hem wonder 9ore, 
y w* J>«y mculen a^eyn hurr* bate or strrfff* 

Chrouiqon Yilodimense, ed. Hoare, stanza 739. 

Beagle, 243 [bai-gl]. I cannot find that as an epithet this word has 
now any particidar force. Its use here seems to mean simply hitch. 

Beat, 197, or Peet, Turf burnt for the Improyement of cold land, 
commonly called Bum-beating, and in some Ooimties Denshiring, 
because frequently used in some Parts of Beyonshire. [bcd% beet] 
(daily use). 

Bed-Ale, 564, Groaning Ale, that which ieT brewed for a Crossiping or 
(Christening Feast fbai'd ae'til] (yery common). We do not now 
talk of groaning ale out of groaning drink. I doubt if the former 
term was eyer used, the latter is stul quite common. The term afe 
applies to the festiyal, not to the drink, as in Two Gfcntlemen of 
Verona, Act ii so. 5 : 

' Launce. .... Not «o much charity as go to the ale in a Christian,* 

So also Piers Plowman, ed. Skeat, Prol. 42 : 

* Feyneden hem for heart foode ' fou^ten atte ale.' 

* Bride-Ales^ church-ales^ cierk-ales^ give ales, lamh-aleSy leet-ales^ Mid- 
summer Ales, Satt-Ales, Whitsun- Ales, and several more,' — Brand's * Pop. 
Aiitiq.' (4 to. od.), yol. i. p. 229. 

See note 9, p. 103. 

Beest, 196. This I believe to be a mere piece of literary dialect. I 
haye often heard heeth fbee'dh] conBtnied with a plural nominative, 
but never with a singular. See Bobert of Gloucester, William of 
Shoroham, Cfhaucer, &c., who all use he^ with plural construction. 

Begit, 493 [bigit*], forget (very common still). 

To the true Ben, 19, 519, o?* Bend, soundly and to the Purpose, [tu 
dhu triio bai*n] (common). 

Bet leetle rather, 210 [bilt lee'dl rae'iidhur]. Rather me^n^ earlier in 
point of time in the dialect, and is never used to imply a preference, 
for that the word is zeo'ndur, sooner. See note 3, p. 96. 

Betwattled, 4, seised with a Fit of Tattling, or betotled and tum'd 
Fool, [bitwaut'ld] (obsolescent). 

Be voor days, 122. See Vore days. I quite dissent from the defini- 
tion here given, which appears to be contrived to render the text 
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intelligible. The present term is uvoa'r daiy meaning before daybreak. 
In the ' Anoren ±uwle * (ed. Camden Society), p. 20, we read : 

* <fc lesten vori e/ter prime i\>e winter erliche; i^e sumer biuor deies.' 

To this is a note referring to the Cleopatra MS., giving another 
reading, ' / sumer biforiS mare^en,* Here we have the identical phrase 
as old as the XIIL cent, clearly meaning he/are daybreak, 1 think 
the true meaning of 1. 122, however small the connection may be 
with the text, is ** Thon wilt coal varty a-bed until (just) before day- 
light.'' One of the very commonest similes for a person who fosses 
about without doing anything is '* jist like an old hen avore day." 

Blazee, 233, 264 [blae'iizee], fly into a rage and scold loudly and 
abusively (very common still). 

Blazing, 42, 308, spreading abroad News, or blazoning and proclaim- 
ing the Faults of others, [blae'iizeen] (very common). Belg. oor- 
blaesen f to blow in one's Ear, meaning to whisper. One often nears, 
' So-and-so will blaze it aU over the place.' 

To Blenky or blenk, 124, to snow but sparingly, resembling the 
Blinks or Ashes that sometimes fly out of a Chimney, and fall around 
the Place. [blaenkSe]. Possibly to whiten. This word is rarely used 
respecting snow, but is very commonly applied to the falling of sparks 
or flakes of fire. See Snewth. 

Bloggify 258. See Blogging. 

To Bless vore, 25, 559 (L e. to bless for it, with a View to cure it), to 
use Charms or Spells to cure Disorders. — * She should have needed no 
more Spell.' — ^Vid. Spenser's Calender, -ffigl. 3d. & Thoocriti Idyll. B. 
Ver. 90. [bias voa'r] to charm, very commonly spoken about warts. 
The word probably is used in the sense of to wave or brandish ^ as in 
passing the hand backwards and forwards over the affected part while 
reciting the hocus pocus : this meaning may be derived from the 
common action used in the benediction : 

' And burning blades about tlieir heads doe blesse.' 

Spenser, * Faerie Queene,' Bk. i. c. 6. 

Blogging, 313, looking sullen. (Obsolete.)] 

BloiDze^ 16 [bluwz], rough red-faced wench, hoiden. As a substantive 
this word is now very rare, but Uouzy, rough, romping, hoidenish, is 
not an uncommon word appUed to females. 

* Whiles Oilletty his blouse, is a milking the cow. 
Sir Hew is a rigging thy gate or the plow* 

Tusser, ed. E. D. S., p. 43. 

Blowmaimger, 121, 200, 238 (perhaps from the French BLmc- 
manger, White Meat, a Kind of Flummery), used by the Bxmoor- 
ians, &c., to denote a fat blown cheek'd Person, as if blown up with 
Fat by full feeding and juncketin^ ; or perhaps it may be applied to 
one who pufls and blows while he is eating. (Obsolete.) 

Boddize, 13, 83, 84 [baud'eez], the stiff leather stAys worn by coun- 
try women. I have often seen them worn with no garment covering 
them, and in that case the state of deshabille favours the description 
in p. 84 (Courtship) f where * He takes hold and paddles,' &c. 
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Bolus noluSf 401, 609 [boa^lus noa'lus], nolens voleiis, Tliis is still a 
oommon expression, picked up no doubt originally at the Suytez 
(Assizes). 

Bone-shave, 23, 258, The Sciatica. See Note to Page 26, also p. 
70. [boa'iin shee-uv] (common). 

Boostering, 295, Ldlxmring busily, so as to sweat, [b^'stnreen] 
impetuous, bustling, working in a fussy, blustering manner (common). 

Borst, 256, 39), 572. See Bost. 

Bost, 50, 249 [baust], burst. This word is constantly used in the 
sense of hrecJl—m 1. 50 this is the moaning ; she is like a freeh-yoked 
stoor, so headlong that she would bursty i, e. break, the plough tackle, 
however strong. So in 1. 220, boat dha neck o* en, t. e. * break the ewe's 
neck ; ' 1. 249, host tha doam, i. e. * break the crockery.' 

Bozzom, 63, 72, 607, or, Bii2Zom-chuck*d, 502, The having a deep 
dark Redness in the Cheeks, [buuz-um chuuk'ud] (still used, rare). 
See note, L 607. 

Breshy 82 [brish, buursh], beat^ thrash ; indefinite as to implement. 

Briss, 156, Dust. — ^Briss and Bnttons, Dust and Sheep's Buttons or 
Sheep's Dung, [briis] (very common). This word does not mean 
simply dtJL9t—ioT that pilm [pul'um] is the word — but the fluify kind 
of dust found behind furniture, or in old bams. So in the text, hrU9 
and buttons means the fluffy, cob- web sort of dust to be got from an old 
shed, or from pulling about fusty hay, and the dmging burs of 
thistles or civ, in this place and connection, I do not think buttons 
moan sheep s dimg. 

A Brooking Mungrel, 259, a Mungrel Jade that is apt to throw her. 
Hider. — From the Saxon [Broc fl Caballus, [and P] a Monger, [brauk*- 
oen muung'grul]. I wholly dissent from the above explanation. 
Brooking (quite obsolete) meant badgering, hence bothering^ aggra- 
vating. Mongrel was not applied to horses but to dogs, and hence the 
epithet in the text is perhaps simply equivalent to aggravating hitch. 
Prof. Skoat says : * The place in A.S. where broc is appUed to a horse 
is contemptuous; the true sense being badger only. Kie epithet moans 
literally a mongrel dog used for badgering or brooking, without regrard 
to the fact that a mongrel would be of shght use for such sport' The 
word mongrel is very commonly applied in a contemptuous sense to 
any creature, man or beaHt, and conveys the idea of low or bad 
breeding. * A mongrel-bred bullock,' * a lot of moDgrels * (^eep), • a 
gui't mongrel * (a coarse, ill-bred man), are every-day expressions. 

Bnckard, or, Bucked, 205, when spoken of Milk, soured by keeping 
too long in the Milk-Bucket, or by being kept in a foul Bucket. — 
When spoken of other thingt?,— hircum olens, having a rankish Tasto 
and SmoU. [buuk'ud] (very oominon). The word is not now iisetl in 
the senses hero given, out is applied to cheese only, when instead of 
being solid it has a spongy look and is full of cavities. 

To Buckle, 291, or, Buckle to, to gird up the Loins, — to be diligent 
and active, [buuk'l t<ie] (very common). 
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Buckle and Thongs^ 546 [buak*l-n dhaungs], an expression (still used) 
to imply emptiness, as of the straps and buokles to bind a burden, but 
without tiie matonals to be bound. See Bare. 

Bnddled, 136, Drown'd, Suffocated, as if in the Buddie Poll, and 
served as Tm Oar, when washed, [buud'ld] ([rare, but in use). A 
huddU-hoU is a hole made in a hedge for a drain. 

Buisy (Ab. A.S.) (1), Busky my Boys ! [This word does not occur 

in the texi— Ed. J 
Buldering Weather, 205, hot and sultry, tending to Thunder, 

(Obsolete.) 

Busking, 312, running up against one-anothers Busk {sic) by Way of 
Provocation. Q P [buus'keen] (very common), raising the busk — or 
Americano, ' rizin the dander.* The ousk is the hair or hwh^ growing 
along a dog's back, which whon angered by another dog he raises on 
end, or stivers, A cat raises her fur also, but I never heard of a cafs 
busk. So busking means doing or saying something to excite another's 
choler. 

Buttons, 156, besides the commonly known meaning of the word, is 
somotimes us'd to express Sheeps Dung, and other Buttons of that 
Kind ; as also the Burs on tiio tlorb Burdock, but those in Devon- 
shire are call'd Cuckold-Buttons, in some other Places Beggars- 
Buttons. See Briss. 

BiUt(m\l, 214. See Buttons. 

Buzzom and Buzzom-chuck'd. See Bozzom. 

Dygagedy 251, 254. See Baggaged. 



Candle-teening, 314, Candle-lighting. — ^To teen and dout the Candle 
means to put in and put out the Cfuidle. [kan'l- teen 'eon] ^mmon). 
Teen the candle = light the candle, is a common expression. See note, 
1. 314. 

To Caniffle, 257, or, Canifiee, to dissemble and flatter. (Obsolete.) 

Cantlehone, 280 [kan*tl-boa*un] (common), usually the collar-bone. 
In the text the expression is equivalent to * break the back.' 

Ca?-ee, 228, 263, care. See note 6, p. 50. 

Cassmty 127 [kas-n], canst not. See W. S. G., p. 64. 

Cat-ham'd, 120, ungainly, fumbling, without any Dexterity, [kyat- 
aamd or aam'ud] (very common). Generally applied to horses, and 
especially to moor- bred ponies; but I have heard it used rcbpoctiug 
persons, and then it implies splay-footed. The more usual form is 
cat'hocked [kyat-uuk*udj. 

Caucheries, 183, 243, perhaps for potential Cauteries, Caustics or 
burning Medicines ; but in Devonshire means anjr Slops or Medicinal 
Compositions without any Distinction ; the same with Couch or Cauch, 
perhaps from the Gr. (sic) miscere, to mix or mingle, [kau'chureez]. 
CViucA is still used in the sense here given, but I never hoard of 
caticheries. The word implies rather a plaister or salve than a potion. 
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Chad, 244, 256, 664, 655, I had. 
Cham, 405, I am. 

« 

Champe, 219, a SkufAe. (Obsolete.) I doubt this definition. It 
is quite common to say, ' I out ha no more chim-cham,* t. e. no more 
nonsense, objection, hesitation. 

A Change or Chonge, 631, a Shirt or Shift; — ^because it shoild be 
often changed, j^chai^']. This pronunciation is not like Eng. ehanffe, 
but the same as in flange. Still the regular name for a shi/L 

Chant, 231, I am not. 

'Chave, 206, 211, 372, 396, t. e, Ich have, I have.— And so'ch for Ich 
is prefixed te many other Words, viz. ' Mey be chell and mey be 
chon't ; ' i. e. It may be I shall, and it may be I won't or will not. 
[This form of / is entirely obsolete and forgotten in the district. I 
cannot but think that its use in the text is much exaggerated, and 
the more so as it is in one or two instances used in evident error. 
Before Shakspero*s time all these words were written y chave, i cham, 
ichoUe, y chull, &c. See * Essay' by * Somersetiensis,' p. 73. 

Chawnt, 245, I will not ; Chant, IL 598, 600. 

Chawr, 563, 565. See Chur. 

Chell, 246, 404, 413, 421, I shall. 

Chingdey, 302 [cheen'stei], chin-stey, the cap-strings tied under the 
chin. The leather strap which fststens a bridle by passing round the 
jaw is called a chin-stay, but I never heard the term apphed as in the 
text. 

Chittering, 63, 309 [chiit'ureen]. This word (still very common) 
implies something between chattering and tittering. The noise made 
by a number of sparrows is called chittering. Applied to a person, it 
signifies something lower than chatter — something as meaningless as 
the ttoiitering of sparrows. See note, L 309. 

* The feathered sparrowe cold am I ; 
In awete and pleasaunt epryng 
J greatly doe delight, for then, 
I cbitter, chirpe and »yng.* 

Kendall, * Flowers and Epigrammes,' A.D. 1576. 

ChocMee, 232, to cackle. See Chockling. 

Chockling, 44, 45, 311, 502, the Cackling of a Hen when disturbed ; 
and when spoken of a Man or Woman, moans hectoring and scolding. 
[chaak'leenj. A hen always chackles, never cackles. 

To chonge a life. See note 9, p. 87. 

Chongy, 123 [chaun'jce], changeable, unsettled, stormy — applied to 
weather (very common). 

Chounting, 39, 310, taunting, scornfully reviling, or jeering. This 
is not derived from chanting, nor has any relation thereto, UTiless 
meant in a harsh disagreeable Tone. Vide Chun, [chuwn'teenl (still 
used). The word implies mumbling or mouthing, but more in the 
way of complaint thtm abusa 
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Chucked, 302 [chuukt], choked. This word is still always pro- 
nounced thus. 

Cbner, 223, in other Counties a Chare, a Jobb of Work ; generally 
applied to the Work of a Person who assists on all Oocasions, and in 
dinerent Kinds of Work : Hence a Chare-women or Chowrer, who 
helps the Servants in a Family, [chdo'iir in N. Dev., choaiir in W. 
Som.] (very common). See note 1, p. 60. 

To Chnery or Chewree, 281, 291, to assist the Servants, and supply 
their Places occasionally, in the most servile Work of the House, 
[chdo'ur^e, choa'iir^e]. Uur du cJuxi'&rSe, means that she goes out 
for hire as a charwoman. See note, 1. 223. 

Chun, 14, 244, 278, 287, Quean, or Woman, Q1— But a Quean 
formerly meant a Whore, and generally now a bad sort of a Woman. 
IChun IB obsolete, but quean [kwee'iin] is very common. ' Her*s a 
nice old quean ' may be often heard.] 

Chupa, 101 [chuups], chops, t. e. cheeks. 

Chur, 554, 555, 1 was. See note 1, p. 102. 

Chuwry 593. See Ghur. 

Clathing, Cloathing — Clathers, 135, Clothes. [klaa*dheen,klaa'dhurz] 
(very common). See Aead-Clathing. 

Clam, 133, a Stick laid over a Brook or Stream of Water to clamber 
over, supplying the Want of a Bridge, a Clap or Clapper, [klaam] 
called also more frequently a dammer, is still a common name for a 
board or pole laid across a brook for a foot-bridge. 

Clome, 249, (perhaps from Loam), £arthen-ware. [kloa*m] (the 
common name for crockery). Spelt doom in the text. 

Coadyor Cand, 148, unhealthy, consumptive, or cored like a rotten 
Sheep, [kao'd] common disease of sheep, through feeding on wet 
land. Cf. A.S. cdS. 

Co(d-vartyy 122, 272. See note, p. 36. 

Coander, 143 [koa'ndurl, comer. The insertion of a (2 in this and 
other words, as taa-yulaur, tailor, is still a peculiarity of this dialect. 
See W. S. G., p. 19. 

Cockleert, 110 (i. e. Cock-light), Diluculum, the Dawn, when the 
Cock crows : In the Evening, Crepusctdum, [kauk-lai't] (very 
common). 

Cod-Olove, 92, a Furze-Glove without Fingers, [kaud gluuv] (obso- 
lescent), now generally called ' hedging glove.' 

To Coltee, 265, 296, to act the Hobby-horse, to be as playful as a 
yoimg Colt [koal*t8e] (very common). 

Coltingy 46 [koa'lteen], romping in a very opprobrious sense, when 
applied to a woman (common). Chaucer has coltish (Halliwoll). See 
alsb Cymbeline, Act ii sc. 4. 

Compare^ 465 [kmpae'iir], comparison (very common). 
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' This offspring of my hraine, which dare net scarcely make oompare 
with the foulest,^ — • Optic Glasse of Humours/ A.D. 1639. 

To Condiddle, to waste, disperse, or convey away secret! j or imper- 
ceptibly, [kuodudi] (still in use). Td a g^t eyer so many old 
spade guineas wan time, but they be all a condiddled.' 

Condiddled, 290, insensibly wasted away. — Spoken of Goods or Sub- 
stance, clandestinely and gradually spent and consumed. 

Comoral Oath, 365 [kaur'nurul oailth], an oath as solemn as that 
sworn before a coroner (common). 

Co?'/, 210, 213, 389, intended for the past tense of catch. No such 
form of tense now exists in the dialect, but if it ever did the r would be 
sounded as in tJiort = thought. See W. S. Oram., p. 46. 

Cotton, 77, 514 [kaut*n], to beat, to whack. The use of this word 
implies an instrument, and not a drubbing with fists or bare hands. 
See Lace, (Still yery common.) 

To Cream, 326, 605, to squeeze, and as it were to cramp, [krai-m] 
(still in use). 

Crewdling, 159, a cold, dull, unactiye and sickly Person, whose Blood 
seems to be as it were curdled, [krto'dleen] (stiU used). ^ 

Crewnting, 43, 45, or Cnmin|^, Groaning like a grunting Horse. 
[krdo*nteen] grunting, complaining, lackadaisical (common). 

The Crime of the Coimtry, 508, 522, the whole Cry, or common 
Beport of the Neighbourhood, [kruym u dhu kuunix^] (still in use). 

Crock, 248, always means a Pottage-Pot, when not distinguished by 
an Adjunct ; but besides this Porridge-Crock (as 'tis sometimes called) 
there is the Butter-Crock, by which the Deyonians mean an Earthen 
Vessel or Jar to pot Butter m ; and the Pan-Crock, which see in its 
place, [krauk]. The crock is an iron pot of peculiar and well- 
known shape. It is nearly a globe, haymg a swinging handle, by 
which it is nung up to the chimney crook, and has three short projec- 
tions by waj of legs. Moreoyer, it has always three horizontal rings 
upon its circumference. Other yessels and utensils change thoir 
fashions, crocks neyer do. 

A Croud, 388, 391, a Fiddle, [kraewd] (obsolescent). 

* This fiddle is your proper purchase, 
Won in the service of the churches ; 
And by your doom must be allou^d 
To be, or be no more, a crowd.' 

Butler, * Hudibras,' Pt. I. c. ii. 1. 1002. 

* A lacquey that can . . . wait mannerly at a table , . . 
Warble upon a crowd a little,* 

Ben Jonson, * Cynthia's Eeyels,' Act i. bc. 1, 

Crouder, 392 [kraewdur], fiddler (common). 

Croicn, 86 [kraewn], to strike on the bead (rare, but not obsolete). 
The use of some instrument is implied in this word. 
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A Cmb, 486, a Crumb of dry Bread, with or without Cheese, [kreob] 
(obsolescont). 

To Cuff a Tale, 298, to exchange Stories, as if contending for the 
Mastery ; — or to canyas a Story between one and another. (Obsolete.) 

Curry ^ 89, 516 [kuur-ee], to thrash, to whack. * 1*11 curry your hide 
for you,' is a very common throat. Some weapon is here also implied. 

Cutted, 107, 308 ptuutud], a word of rather general meaning, 
implying crabbed, ill-conditioned, snappish (rare, obsolescent). 



Daggle-teaVd, 601. See Dugged, 

The Very Daps of a Person, 230, — The Aptes, Aptitudes or Atti- 
tudes : The exact Likeness of another, in all his Oestures and Motions, 
[dhu vuur*^ daaps] (very common). 

Deevcy 123 [deofj, deaf. See note 16, p. 36. 

Dem! 106, 139, You Slut! fdaeiim] (very common). This word 
does not now mean you slui ! but its use in speaking to any woman 
woidd be insulting, without conveying any definite implication. 

Ck>od Den, 551, Good E'en, Good Even. — An Afternoon Salutation. 
— Vide Shakespear's Romeo and Juliet : 

' Mercutio. God ye Good e'en, fair Gentlewoman I 
Nurse. Lb it Gt)od e*en P 
Mercutio. 'Tis no less I tell you,' &c. 

[g^od ai'n] (common). The good den of the text is impossible. 

Deny, 530 [dinaa*y], to refuse. This word is still commonly used as 
in the text, p. 98 — *You wont deny to see me drenk.* A quite 
authentic story is told of a man standing up in a church, not very 
far from Parracombe, nor verv long ago, to forbid banns thus : ' / 
deny it and defy it, tK ummuws mine I ' 

' And now he left that pilgrims might denay 
To see Christ* s tomb, and promised vows to pay* 

Fairfax, < Tasso,' I 23. 

To Dere, to hurry, frighten, or astonish a Child. — See Thir. (Obso- 
lete.) 

Dest, 35, 37, 46, 57, 60, 79, 129. See Diet. 

Dethy 366 fdcth, d4th], doth. This pronunciation is still that most 
heard in N. Dev., ana has certainly been so for above 500 yeara 

* \>e King Phelip of France * ]>e lasse )fO of him tolde, 
& drof him to busemare * as me ofte de> \>an oide' 
Bobert of Gloucester, Will. Gonq., L 463 (ed. Morris and Skeat). 

* Ac vff |h)u nart, ich cristni \>e ; 
Ana de> ]^at his to donne,* 
William of Shoreham, a.d. 1307, * De Baptismo/ L 125. 

To tell Dildrams, 511, and Buckingham-Jenkins, 145, to talk 
strangely and out of the Way. — The latter seems to be an Allusion to 



/ •■ 
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Bome old incredible Story or Ballad oonoeming one JenkinB of Buck- 
ingham : Q. Whether that Jenkins, who is said to have liVd to the 
Age of 167 Tears was a Buckinghamshire Man ? or what other Person 
of that Name may be alluded to ? (Obsolete.) 

The Dimmet, 163, 170, the Dusk of the Evening, [diim-ut] (veiy 
common), the evening twilight. 

TSo Direct, 149, no plain downright Truth, and consequently no Trust 
to be given, [noa durak*] (very common), no reHanca 

DispreisBf 68, 570 [deespraa'yz], a very expressive phrase, still very 
common, for which no precise equivalent exists in Ut Eng. In L 68 
its use implies that in proclaiming Boger Hill's character to be equal 
to any other, she by no means wished to put a slight upon the re^ 

' Pandarua / ttnll not dispraise your sUter Cassandra* s wit J 

Shakspere, ' Troilus and Cressida,* Act i. ec 1. 

Dist, 31 [dus(t], dost See W. S. G., p. 35, on the use of the 2nd 
pers. sing. 

Distracteil, 442 [(1ee8traak*tad], mad. This is a word of very common 
use. 'I be amost distractea wi the tooth-ache.' 'Poor blid, her's 
most distracted, ever zince Jie died ; ' t. e. her husband died. 

• Better I were distract, 
So should my thoughts he severed from my griefs,* 

Shakspere, ' K Lear,' Act iy. sc 6. 

To Doattee, 143, to nod the Head when Sleep comes on whilst One 
is sitting up. [doa'iit^] (very common). The action is occasionally 
to be noticed in church. 

Docitijf 209 [daus'ut^e], gumption, knack, handiness (very common 
still). 

To tell Doll, 137, 145, 511, to tell like a sick Man when delirious. 
(Obsolete.) Compare To Dwallee. 

The Doms, 274, the Door-Posts. [duumz] (the usual name). This 
word is quite technical, and is applied to the frame to which a door 
is ' hung, when this frame is made of solid, square timber, such as is 
usually the case in buildings d the cottage^ stable, or bam class. The 
framework of doors in better-class buildings is usually flat, and is 
then called door-jams or door-linings. See Antlebeer. 

It Doveth, 125, it thaws, [doa^vuth] (obsolescent). 

The Dowl, 173, 174, 383, 445, or Dfisnl, the DeviL [daewul] (rare, 
but not unknown). 

Dowl vetch fha, 29 [dhu Daewl vaech dhu], the devil fetch thee, a dis- 
ease of which the context sufficiently explains the meaning. It would 
be quite well understood nowadays what was meant by such an 
expression, but it is rare. It implies the almost severest reproach 
that can be uttered to an immarried woman. 

Drade^ 135 [drao'ud], drew. See note 9, p. 43. This is a good 
example of a strong verb in lit. Eng. remaining weak in the dialect. 
See W. S. G., p. 46. 
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Draah, 94, 346, 515 [draasb, draarsb], to thrash. When used for 
drub it implies some weapon, as stick or cudgeL The word would not 
be used to signify a mere drubbing with hands or fists. See Lace. 

A muxy Draw-breeoh, 7, 501, a lazy filthy Jade, that bangs an A-se 
as if overloaden by the Dirt at her TaiL [draa--b<irch] (common). 

Drenkingy 196 [draeng*keen]. In Devonshire this is the food, *. e. 
meat and bread and cheese, given in the afternoon to labourers 
during hay-making and harvest Called in Somerset vower o*clock9 or 
artemoons. It has nothing to do with the cider allowance, which is 
^uite understood to be going on all dav, often ad lib. The word drink 
IS applied to malt liquor only. ' A d^p o' drink ' means ' a drop of 
ale. < A dinner and drinkings ' is the usual term for a landlord's 
feast, meaning the dinner with pipes and grog to follow. 

Dressing, 273 [dras'een], clothes,' linen. 

Drow, 245 [droa], throw. 

Drow vore, 175, 176, 180, 309 [droa voa'r], to twit (very common 
still). See note 5, p. 44. 

To drubf 347, 516 [druub], to beat, with or without weapon (seldom 
used — ^more Cockney than provincial). See Lace. 

Dugged, 101, 135, 203, Daned-teal*d, 16, Dugged-yess, 44, and 
Daggle- teal*d, Wet, and with the Tail of the Garment drags'd along 
in the Dirt [duug'ud] (common). Sheep when in a weU-known 
dirty state are said to be duyged-tailed. 

To Dwallee, 137, or Dwanle, to talk incoherently, or like a Person 
in a Delirium, [dwau'l^] (still used). A man in his cups, who talks 
in a rambling hiccoughing style, is said to dwallee. 

E 

Earteen, 496. See note 6, p. 96. 

Eart one, eart fother, 159, 160, 225, — Now one, then the other. 
(Obsolete.) 

Ee, 128 [ai', rarely ee], eye. 

Een, 229 [ee*n], end (common). 

Egging, 307, spurring on, or provoking, [ag'een] (See Agging.) 

E-long, 275, slanting. (See A-long.) 

Elt, See nt. 

En, 364 [un, 'n], him ; 214, her. See note 6, p. 49. 

* Bnt what was thai Zin Valentine f 
Did you ever know *un, goodman Clench f 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

As the ^port went o' bun then, and in those davs.* 

Ben Jonson, * Tale of a Tub,' Act L sc. 2. 

Es, 2, 10, that is Ise (the Scotch of the Pronoun Ego) which, as well as 
Ich, is sometimes used in Devon for L^See Ohave.)— Es or Ez is also 

K 
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' sometimes used for is. fl entirely dissent firom this. The 110s of et in 
the text is e(xag:gerated but not impoeaibly frequent. It is the iwokr 
ua of Deronsmre used as a nominatiye. It is to be heard daily 
throughout N. D. pronounced e$$, and is nothing more than the yery 
common substitution of the plur. for the sing., as in the Gockxiey Ui-§ 
look for let me look. This word is spelt ee», IL 2, 176, but when so pro- 
nounced it is used interrogatiyely only. See W. S. Oram., p. 9i. J 



Fath / 19, 345, 347 [faa'th], By mv faith ! still about the most frequent 
exclamation of asseveration to be heard in N. Dey. and the Bxmoor 
district of Som. It occurs many times in the text, bat is generally 
spelt vath, Tlds, however, is wronff. In some instances, e. y. L 19, it 
is fath I the true nronunciation. See Fy. 

Fihbee, 264 [f6b-ee], to lie (rare). 

Flimfiam, 505, 507 [fltLm-flaam], idle talk (very common still) : quite 
different from c^tm-c^om. See Champe. 

' This i$ a pretty flim-flam.' 

Beaumont and Fletcher, ' Little Fr. L*,' Aet ii. 

* These are no flim-flam stories.' 

OseU, <Babelais' (Trans.), ProL Bk. iL toL iL p. 4. 

Fonst or a-feust, 155, Dirty and soil'd; but this Woid is not used 
in Devonshire to express mouldiness, as in some other Counties. 
[friwst] (very common). This word impHes dusty from the winnowing 
of com, or m>m hay, rather than dirty ; or if soiled by mud or other 
filth it must have become dry or * dried on ' before it would be oalled 
/oust. The word fousty is appHed to hay or straw when in a bad 
condition. 

Fnlch 09* Vnlch, 67, a pushing Stroke with the Fist, directed upward; 
— ^from fulcio, fulcire, to prop up or support, [vuulch] (used but 
rarely). 

Full-stated, 405, Spoken of a Leasehold Estate that has Three Lives 
subsisting thereon ; that is, when it is held for a Term, which will not 
determine till the Death of the Survivor of Three Persons still living, 
[veol stae'utud] (very common). See notes to IL 405, 406. 

The whole Fxunp of the Business, 34, for Frump, (Sanna) (?) — The 
whole of the J est ; or . all the Circumstances of a Story, and the 
Means by which it came to such an Issue. (Bare.) 

Fusty-lngs, 118, 502 — spoken of a big-boned Person, — a Oreat foul 
Creature, [fuus'tiluugz] (common). Used only in the pluraL The 
foulness implies bad smemng. 

Fy/ [faa*y] = par foi, as common an expression in Devonshire as 
its analogue is in France — * Are you quite sure ? Ees/y / * Oh fie ! is 
a common exclamation of disapproval. 

In Prompt Parv., p. 159, ed. Way, Camden Soc, 1865, is a note : 

*In the Wicliffite version occur the following passages: " JETc that 
seith to his brother Fy (oZ. fugh) schal he gilty to the counselV* — Matt. 
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V. 22. **Anda$ iJmpasstden forth, thei hlcufemeden htniy movynge her 
heddis, and ^eiynge, Yath, thou t?utt d%$trie9t the temple^** <feo.— Mark 
V. 29.' 

Oom][>are also Ps. xxlcy. 21, and Ps. xL 18, Prayer Book version. 

O 

Gamhowting, 131 [gaambuwleen], gambolling, frisking. This very 
common word is always pronounced thus — ^accent on penult. 0am- 
boy ling f 141, 668. 

The Oamxnereli^ 153, the lower H^ms, of the Small of the Leg. 
[Raamnirulz] (common), of a quadruped, the projecting joint or elbow 
of the hind legs ; of a human Wng, the under sides of the thighs just 
above the bend of the knee. 

A Oapesnest or Oapesness, 186, a Wonderment^ a strange Sight — 
' Fit only for a Gfapesness,' L e. Fit only to be stared at, as Some 
strange uncommon Creature, [gaaps-uaes] (very com.), a gasdng- 
stock. 

Gar, 349 [gau*r], a quasi oath, still one of the commonest. 

Oeowering, 309, or Jowering, Brawling or Quarrelling, [jaawureen] 
(very common), growling, n-umbling in a quarrelsome manner. In 
the Prompt. Parv. this word is lorowre and Iwowre, stuurroj and in a 
note (p. 268, ed. Way) is said to be onomatopeic. in the same sense that 
the sound of some birds is termed Jurrin^ or jarring. In the ' Liber 
Yocatus Femina ' (MS. Trin. ColL Cam.) it is said ' coluere jurrut, and 
cok $ynge]>J Cotgrave gives * Bocquer, to Dutte or lurre; ' also *Heurter, 
to knock, jur, or hit violently.* Surely the dialect word to Jounr is 
more expressive than any of mese for a murmuring, grumbling growL 

Ctorred, 47, 48, 154, or Oirred, for Grorred; Dirty or bedauVd. 
[guuriid] (heard occasionally). 

(}erred-teal*d Meazles, 408, Filthy Swine; — ^Because frequently 
scrophulous, or^ in many Places, spotted. (Obsolete, unknown.) 

Getfer, 226 [gaet'fer] {Gefter in some editions), gaflfer, neighbour. 

Gigleting, 131, 141, 568 [gigiteen], giggling, silly, laughing at 
nothing. See note 6, p. 39. 

Giglety 566 [gig'lut], a giddy, silly romp, one who grins or giggles at 
nothing, when appHed to a woman ; a wastrel, a good-for-nought, 
when applied to a man (very common). The Prompt Parv. na« 

S)p. 193-4, ed. Way) * Oyhdot, gyglot, gygelot, ridax, c^gula. Ben 
onson also uses gwoty a wanton girl (Glossary to ed. CHnord, Mozon, 
1838). See also Halliwell ; ' Measure for Measure,' Act v. so. 1 ; 
* 1 Henry IV.' Act Y. sc 1. 

'IfthUhe 
The reeompence of striving to preserve 
A wardon giglet honest, very shortly 
*TwiU make aU mankind pandars,* 

Massinger, ' Fatal Dowry,' Act iii. sc. 1. 

k2 
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01am, 1 49, a Wound or Sore, a Cut or Bruise, Botch or Swelling, &c 
an accidental Hurt. Vide Lampsed. [glaam] (obsoleeoent). 

* A pottage for a gleymede domak, 
]hU may no^t kepe meteJ — See Prompt. Parr. p. 198. 

Olnmping, 39, 41, 313, Looking sullen ; Dark and lowering, gloomj 

or glum. [gluum*peen] (very common). 

Gooddee, 58, 262 [gfeodSe], to improve, to get on. Used very com- 
monly in speaking of cattle. Dhai theep-l ahoa'r tu geod'He^ * Those 
sheep will (be) sure to thrive.' 

To Ch>okee, 145, To have an awkward nodding of the Head, or 
Bending of the Body backward and forward, [g^k'fie] (oofmmon), 
to bend backward and forwards, Hke a cuckoo's weU-known swing. 
To act the cuckoo [g^k*eo]. 

A Gk>re-Coat, 154, A Gown or Petticoat gored, or so cut as to be broad 
at the Bottom, and narrower at the upper Pairt ; such as may be seoi 
in some antient Pictures, particularly of Q. Elizabeth ; from €k>re a 
Pleit or Slip.— Vide BalTs Edit of Spenser's Galander, JB^ 3. 
[goa'iir koo'tit] (common). 

* Betere is ]^ien whyU wrt 
Yen maumen euermare, 
Geynest vnder gore, 
Herkne to my roun,* 
Alysoune, 1. 41, * Specimens of Lyric Poetry/ A.D. 1300 

(ed. Percy wxx}, 

' An df "queue shall my lemon he 
And slepe under my gore.' 

Chaucer, « Cant T./ L 18,719. 

* (Joore of a emocke, poynte de chemise.' — Palsgrave. 

* Oheronit the gores of a woman's smocke.' — Thomas, 'ItaL GFranu* 

Gottering, 187. See Guttering. 

To Orabble, 376 — for Grapple, [grabi] (very common), to seize 
tightly, to hold firmly. 

GramineTy 537, 542 [graam'ur], grandmother; applied to any old 
woman. 

To Orizzle, 312, to grin, or smile with a sort of Sneer, [gdr'zl] (very 
common), to laugh in a mocking manner. 

A Orizzle-de-mundy, 78, a foolish Creature that grins or laughs at 
any trifling Licident. [g(ir*zl-di-muTin*d^] (very common). 

Ourt, 6, 15, 39, 118, Great, [guurt] (always thus). 

Outtering, 10, 11, 187, Guttling and devouring, eating greedily. 
[guut*ureen] (very common). 
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Ha, 167, 214 [ii], be, she. See note, L 214. See also W. S. G., p. 96. 

' Nixt \>an : ha %etU streng\>e * ]}d \>e vyendes 
Yet 8lei]>e zent to zygge to keste out,^ 
Ayenbite of Inwyt (a.d. 1340), K E. T. S., ed. Morris, p. 263. 

The ' Chronioon Yilodunense,' which is a life of Si Editha, speaks of 
her throughout as he. She is not once to be found. 

' And Kyng Egheri tustre also he was 
And ^ere inne also bee was y(ore.'— stanza 35. 

* Erie Wolstona wyff/orsotJie bee wa$ 
Or he toke ye mantell and l>e ryng 
And to make a rdygioee house of hur owne place 
He pntyede hwr brother Egbert >e kyng,^ — Stanza 36. 

' His owne spencer^s dou^f he wasj — Stanza 44. 

I much doubt if this is from A.S. heo. See En. 

Ea-ape, 51, Stop, or keep back, — (To Ha-ape,) is generally applied 
b^r Plowmen, to the forcing the Oxen backward, to recover tne proper 
Ihrection of the Furrow, which is termed Haaping them back ; and 
the Word of Command to the Bullocks in this Cfase is Haape I Haape 
back ! — ^L 61. — * nif Vauther dedn't haape tha,' i. e. If Father did not 
stop, restrain, and force thee to a contrary Course, [hau'p] fvery 
common). The use of this word would convey an extra insult, as 
implying that the feither would treat his daughter, and use the same 
language to her, as he would to a bullock. The word is thus very 
forcible in connection with sturff 1. 49, just above. 

Haddick, 123 [ad'ik], haddock. See note 16, p. 37. 

Haggage, 27, an awkward slovenly Hag, or Slattern, [ag'eej] (very 
common), baggage. 

Haggaging, 64, 502 Fa^'eejeenl, • slovenly, awkward, beggarly, or 
dressed like a hag (still m use, but rare). 

Haggle-tooth'd, 58, Snaggle-tooth'd. [agi-t6o-dbud] (common). 
Having teeth growing across or projecting. 

Halzening, 298, predicting the Worst that can happen, [aal'zneen] 
(common). Predicting or divining with the halse or haid rod, hence 
predicting evil to an enemy, ana hence, as now used, speaking or 
wishing evil generally. 

Handbeating, 197 [an-bee'iiteenl, digging up the turf to bum it in 
the process of bum-beating. Tnere is a process of cutting the turf by 
a sort of large flat knife pushed forwara by the chest — ^this is called 
spading the beat; but in stony groimd, or where there are many roots, 
the t\jxi must be dug with a mattock — this latter is handbeating. See 
Beat. 



Hange or Haige, 30, 1 58, The Purtenanco of any Creature, join'd 
by the Gullett to the Head, and hanging all together, viz. the Lights, 
Heart, and Liver, [anj, haig] (the only term in use). The word docs 
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not indude the head of the animal, as here stated : when sold to- 
gether, the whole is called ai'drn anj\ ' head and hange.' 

Eanteok, 620, Antic or irantic. [an'tik, emph. haniik] (Y9ty cotDmoa 
as a noun, but rare as an adjectiye), cracked^ mad. 

Hap, 267, 315 [aap], chance; gurt-hap = nnasaal chance (in daily 
use). Happen^ in any sense, is never heard. 

' )>e ctmherdeB hound }^ai Umt. * cm happe htf-Udde^ 
fddfouie ofye child * and fast pider fiUtoes^* 

William of Palerae, L 32, ed. Bo^^buxgli dob. 

See also Prompt Farv. p. 226. 

' I 8 unp treior so/uU begone 
That if y happe ]^ervpon^ 
M achull he rtche men /or eureJ 

Qower, *Tale of tiie Ooffers,' L 62. 

Hare, — Her ; by the Exmoorians also used for She. — By the Cornish 
(on the contrary) and also by some few Devonians, She ia often used 
instead of Her, viz. in the Accusative as well as Nominative Case. 
[uur, emph. huurl. The hare of the text is too drawn out, even if 
very emphatic. It is in the Exmoor district a broad sound, almost 
har. See W. S. Gram., p. 36. 

Harest, 32 [aar-us], harvest. Always so pronouncedL 

To Hawohee, 188, 192, to feed foully, [au'chee] (still used, tare), 
to make a loud noise in feeding. 

Hawchemonth*d, 187, One that talks indecently, or rather makes no 
Distinction between decent and indecent Language, but mouthes out 
what comes uppermost; and whose Discourse therefore is a mere 
Hotch-potch, [au'ch-maew'dhud, auxh^-maew'dhud] (common), 
loud, obtrusive, gross in talk, ffauchmouth is a common epithet. 

Hay-pooky 88, 284 [aa'y-p6ok], hay-cock — the usual word, Phok u 
aa'y is equally common, but cock is unknown. See Pook. 

Heart-Gun, 23, 556 (Cardialgia — Tabum quoddam Cordis :) Some 
great Sickness in the Stomach, or Pain about the Heart, rather worse. 
than the common Heart-bum. [aa*rt guun] (still in use). Oun as a 
suffix, probably A.S. gund, seems to mean ailment of an inflammatory 
kind. See Barn-gun. 

To Henn, 248, 255, to take and throw. [Vide Spenser's Galend. -^1. 
3. * The Pumie Stones I hastily hent and throw.*] But this Word is 
seldom used in Devon, tho* jfrequently in Cornwall. [ai*n], the most 
commonly-usod word for to fling or throw ^ as to henn a stone. It does 
not moan to Uike and throw. It is in daily use in N. Dev. and W. 
Som., where to throw [droa*] moans either to cast down in wrestUng 
or to fell. Trees are always u-droa'd. See note 5, p. 52. This word 
in no case means to seize or take hold, 

Hewstring, 48, 267, Houstring, coughing, wheezing, [eo'streen] (very 
common). 

Iley ijof 15, 247, 283 [aa-y go], Heigho ! The g is always sounded 
in thib iiik^rj. 
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Hire, 31, 139, 444, 566, 617— used for Hear. (Still used by a 
few old men, obsolescent.) 

Hoazed, 261, Hoarse. — see Hozed below, [oa'iizd] (very common). 

Hoaxed [u-oa'iizd, empliatic u-hoa*fizd], become hoarse; used as a 
verb only in the past participle (still very common). Hoarse [oa-tiz] 
is a noun in the oialectl Uur-dh u-guxU u tuur'uhl oa'fiz, * She has a 
terrible hoarse.' ProL Skeat says, *Why not " cough P" Surely it 
is here <= M.E. host, a cough ; not the a^j. hoos, hoarse. The r in 
Mod. E. hoarse is an absuni intrusion, never sounded, and wrong.' 
Mr. Chorle]^ says, * I once heard a clergyman say that on going on a 
Saturday ni^ht to do duty for a brouier clergyman, he found the 
sexton walking up and down the river (the Bane) to get a JuxMef he 
said, as he was to sing bass in church next day.' 

To Hobby, 296, 299, to play the Hobby-horse, to be at Eomps with 
the Men. [aub'ee] (very common), to jump on a man's back, to act 
the romping, wanton hoyden. 

Hobby-horse, 46 [anb'ee au's], a sham horse moved by a person inside, 
a stage horse. In olden times, and even in living memory, the 
hobby-horse formed part of the sports of the village reveL Applied 
to a woman the epithet is coarse and offensive. See Ben Jonson, 
' Entertainment to the Queen,' vol. v. p. 211, ed. Walley ; also 

' Shall W hobby-horse he forgot then, 
The hopefvl hobby-horse shaU he lie foundered f 

Beaumont and Fletcher, ^ Woman PleaEel,' Act i. 

In the same act we are told how the horse was carried : 

' Take up your horse again, and girth him to you. 
And girth him handsomely J 

Holing, 297, Calumniating; ab. A. S. Hoi, Calumnia. [oa'leen], 
pickmg holes. Prof. Skeat suggests that probably the phrase ' picking 
holes ' arose from a misunderstanding of A.S. hoi, detraction. 

Horry, 47, 155, 205, foul and filthy. (Obsolete.) 

' 0/ vche best \>ai herei lyf ' husk }^e a cupple. 
Of vche clene comly kynde * enclose seuen make^. 
Of vche horwed, in ark • halde bot a payre,* 
Alliterative Poems (a.d. 1360), E. E. T. 8., ed. MorriF, 1. 333. 

' pat \>is synfull world \>at so horry ys.* 

* Ghronicon yilodunen«e,' ed. Hoare, st. 467* 

In the above quotation the meaning is ' adulterous,* * lecherous* — hence 
it may have readily oome to mean filthy as applied to clothes* 

To Holster, 219, to hustle and bustle, to make a confounded Noise* 
(Obsolete.) 

Hoppee, 95, 206 [aup-ee], to hop, to jump. A good example of the 
inflection He to the intransitive infinitive, which often lends a frequenta- 
tive force, as in the text. See W. S. Oram., pp. 45, 49. 

Hot, 149, 207, 213, 254, 259 [hautl, what. This is the true pro- 
nunciation, although generally the literary whai appears in the text. 
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To be Hove np, 52, means the same as Hozed. [oa'v], lifted up, 
exalted ; past tense of heave. 

Hosed or Hawzed, 290, finely ofif!— Ironically spoken. — Perhaps 
finely housed, or in a fine Hovel ; for the Word Hohhle (probably 
from Hoyel) is nsed by the Devonians ironically in much the same 
Sense; as, such a-one is m a fine Hobble I meaning in some great Diffi- 
culty, [oa'zd]. I doubt the explanation here given. This word is 
evidently a cant phrase for died, i. e. have become so short of breath 
as to stop breathing. I have heard the word so used. 

A Hnckmnok, 1 18, a short thick-shouldered Person ; or rather meant 
for a Person with short Legs, one whose Hocks are immers'd in, or 
bespattered by the Muck or Dirt ; — or perhaps an unshapely Creature 
like a Brewer s Huckmuck, L e. a sort of Wicker Strainer us'd to pre- 
vent the Ghrains and Muck from running out with the Wort, [uuk- 
muuk], very common as an epithet for a paltry, mean, shufiling 
person. As a common implement in brewing, it consists of a mere 
Dimdle of twigs placed at the bottom of the mashing * kieve ' for the 
puipose given above. Hence as an epithet it is closely allied to bundle 
OT faggot. Of. heck, E. D. S. Gloss. B. 14, p. 86. 

The Hncksheens, 154, the Legs up to the Hams, or Hocks, [uuk-- 
sheenz] (common), hock-shins, under side of thighs. See Oamerela, 

Hum, 152, 200, 212 [uum, aum], home. Spelt itJiome, L 113. See 
note 6, p. 36. 

To have a Hy to every-body, 232 — to call afber, — to have some-what 
to say to : — Heus ! Heigh Sir ! You Sir ! [haay !] (very common), 
applied to gossips and forward women, * ready to talk to any man 
that comes along.' 



Jawing, 307 [jau'een], mouthing, growling. 

The Jibb, 249, a Stiller to fix a Barrel of Liquor upon, [jiib], the 
only name in use for a cask-stand. 

Ill heartijy 103 [ee*ul aar'teo], unhealthy, ailing, delicate (very 
common). 

The nt, 409, the spayed female Pigs. (Obsolete, both word and 
custom.) This word was formerly gilt or yilt. The Prompt. Parv., 
p. 194, has Qylte, idem quod Galte (nefroudus) ; and adds in a note : 
' Bishop Kenuett in his glossarial coll. gives *' gaits and gilts, boar- 
pigs and sow-pigs, from old Dan. gaUte, jwrcus." .... Any female 
6wme is called a gilt in Staffordshire.' 

Jeweling, 21, 309, Geowring. See Geoicerhg, 

Jse, 17. See Es, I believe this form of ego does not and never 
did exist. l*ze means I has = I have, but it is not Western. I 
have been told by educated people that tae is still used for * I will,* 
or rather * I shall,' = I s*, but I can find no sign of it, and I think it 
is the litemry dialect of Shakspere and Ben Jonson, which has been 
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taken to be infallible — and hence if tbe form is not used, it ougbt to 
be. Professor Skeat agrees with me that it is jio more than 'con- 
ventional play-writer?* slang,' and says that it occurs also in a song 
in * Two Noble Kinsmen.' 

Jump, 107 [jutimpj, a loose jacket or slop, a man's garment, and hence 
the piquancy of the abuse ; called now 9^ jumper. 



The Kee, 110, 202, 409, the Eine, or Cows, [kae'ee]. This is 
a common pronunciation. In the singular it is a oov) pLae*ee] — cow$ 
are [kae'eez]. 

Any Keendest Thing, 210, 293, any Kind of Thing,— all Sorts of 
^Hiings, ever so mudi. [kee'ndees] (very common). 

Keeve or Kieve, 249, a Mashing Tub. [kee*y]. This word generally 
means the mash^ t. e. the malt in process of infusion. The malt as 
soon as wetted is left to stand a certain time before the mashing or 
stirriug takes place, and this operation is called setting the kieve. The 
word kieve used alone in reference to a vessel would oe understood to 
mean a cider-vcU, but the same utensil is constantly used for brewing, 
and then it becomes the mashing^kUve [maer'sheen kee*v]. 

A Kep, 94, 206, 300, 516, a Cap. [kep, kp]. This is still the usual 
pronimciation in N. D. and Exmoor district. Spelt kepp, L 94. 

Kerping, 308, 638, Carping, [kyuur'peen] (very common), discon- 
tented, grumbling. 

Kesson, 232, 297, 512, 534, Christian. (Obsolescent ; now Mrdeen.) 
See note 18, p. 57. 

A Kickhammer, 279, a Stammerer. [kik-«am*ur] (very common), no 
longer a stammerer, but an insignificant, bumptiouB little upstart. 

Kiver*d, 156 [kuvurd], covered. 



A Labb, 3, 459, 623, a Blab, [lab] (common). 

' Labbe, or he thcA can not kepyn non counsel,* 

Prompt Parv., |>. 282. 

* Quod tho this sely man^ I am no labbe, 
Ne, though I say it. In* am not lefe to gabhe,* 

Chaucer, < Miller's Tale,' L 3506. 

To Lahhe, 306. I am quite uncertain as to this word. I assume it to 
be pronounced lab'ee, and if so it might mean let be (obsolete). 

' ffee^l purchase induction by simony, 
And offers her money her incujnbent to bee. 
But still she replied, good sir, la-bee, 
y ever I have a man, square cap for me,* 

Cleaveland's Poems, A.D. 1561 (Nares). 
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To Lace, fte., 80, 81, 346.— See below in the Note subjoined to this 
Page, [lae't^s] (yery oommon). Implies tlie uae of sozae pliant instm- 
ment; the word would not he used to express a drubbing with the 
hands or fists. The words referred to below are not all synonymous, 
and are therefore inserted separately, if in the text Some imply a 
particular kind of beating, otbers the use of some weapon or instru- 
ment, others that no other weapon than hands or fists is used. 

To Lackee, 199, to loyter, or be long lacking or wanting from Home. 
[laak*^] (yery common). The word warU is scarcely ever heard in 
the sense in which it is used in lit. Eng. — I want is alw^rs / lack or 
do lackee, Doa'Un look h&i tai'n mun'eeU tu dree u klauk, ' It wants but 
ten minutes to three o'clock ; ' lit. (It) dorCt lade bvi. 

To Lamb, 346 [laam], to beat, with or without instrument. See Ijctce. 

Lamps'd, 127, Lamed, or disabled by a Wound or otherwise : vel ab 
A. S. Lama claudus, debilis, eneryatus ; yel a Lat Barb. Lanoeatus. 
Tide G. J. Yoesiimi de yitiis Sermonia, lib. 4. Cap. 12. (Yenr rara) 
This word is spelt lams'd in the text, but there can be Ume doubt of 
its being the old lampass, a disease oommon to horses, here vsrhslisod, 
like rheumatUed, apavined^ dba 

^Biondello. His horse .... besides, possessed with the glanders^ and 
like to mose in the chine, troubled with the lampass, if\fecled with the 
fashions,^ — Shakspere, * Taming the Shrew,* Act iiL sa 1. 

Lantj 407 [ian], land, t. e. freehold property as distinguished from 
any othef tenure. It is still yery usual in (^peaking of a fiirm or any 
piece of ground, ' he'y a bought m the liyes and made land of it,' i. e. 
he has paid for the enfranonisement. A yery common saying of a 
man who has an unattractiye daughter is ' her's land to un,' meaning 
that tiiere is no more chance of her being remoyed firom her home 
than a piece of freehold, or that in her he has an abiding tenure^ 

Laping m* Leeaping, Leaping. (Not dialect) 

Lathing, 189, Inyitation. [laa'theen]^. Kennett says this is a 
Staffordshire word, and Halliwell says it is still in use. I believe it 
is to be heard in N. Dey., though rarely. 

Lecker^ 287 [laek'ur], drink. Quite another thing from Lechers, 

Lechers, 183 Qaek'urz], mixtures, or compounds of fluids for medicinal 

Surposes. To express ordinary drink the word is singular — laek'ur j 
quor. I haye heard a sick person ask for mi laek'urz, meaning my 
physic. 

* Hi^t mo^t be do ine kende water, 
And non o\>er hcour.' 

William of Shoreham, ' De Baptismo,* L 13. 

* Ne mede, ne /or)>e, no o]>er licour 

\fat chaunge}p wateres kende,* — Ibid, L 22. 

Note, — To Lace, to Lam, to Lick, to Linse, to Liquor ; as likewise to baste, to 
cotton, to ciirry, to drub, to drum, to fag, to tan, to thong, to thresh, to toze, 
to trim, ciun multis aliis,— are metaDhorically used to signify, — To give a 
sound Beating, and want little or no Explication : It was therefore thought 
needless to insert them under their several Initials, but only to hint thus 
much concerning them. 
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* Ac 32(^ ^ wer y^mengd Hcoiit 
0\>er wid hende watere 
Ich wo^i wel }pT%nn» to cr%dijM€ 

' And bathed every vein in each liooiur 
0/ which virtue engendred is the flower,* 

Chaucer, ' Prologue,' L 3. 

Lee, 150, 201, 510 [lee, oftener lax*], to lie. See note 1, 1. 151. 

The Xeer, 355, the Leer-Rib% — ' He ^ye him a Fulch under the 
Leer,' L e. in thje Hollow under the Bibs. See Fulch. [lee'iir], the 
most usual name for the flank between the libe and the * pin ' or Up. 
In speaking of apimals that part is always called the leer (yery 
common). 

Lick^ 1\, 513, 561 [lik]» a blow with the hand ; no implement under- 
stood* 

Lick, 226 [lig], like. 

Lipped, 18, to be let pass ; to be loose and free ; and sometimes the 
brealong out of the Stiches in Needle- work, or the like. [T think 
this should be * lot dhu liip utf* i e. slip t> = get off] (obsolete i^l used 
in the text, but common as in the last deflnitmn). 

List [liist]. See Meat-list. 

Lit, 561, 576, 589 [leet], little (still used, but rare). See note 6, 
p. 103. 

Live, 235 pnyv], Kfe. 

Lock ! 1, 137, 520, 618, What! Heyday ! Alack ! Lo ! ab A. S. Locan 
(tftc), to look. [lau*k I] (very common). This is a quasi oath — a variety 
of Lor ! 

Loblolly, 189 (so call'd^ perhaps, quasi Lubber-lolly, as being the 
Broth of the Country Lubbers ; or rather LaploUy, beoiuse it may be 
lapp'd up and eaten without a Spoon) an odd Mixture of the worst 
Kind of »poon-meat : The Word is also sometimes used for thick Beer, 
[laub-laul'^] (common). This word is applied to any of the milk 
compounds or puddings, such asjtmket, blanc mange, syllabub, &c 

Lollypot, 273, a common epithet^ meaning booby, softy. 

Lonching, 64, quasi Launching, or making long Strides, [launcheen] 
(rare, still heard). 

* Who Ivkee to the le/te eyde, whenne his horse launches, 
With the lyghte of the sonne men myghte see his lyvere,* 

« Morte Arthure,' 1. 2660. 

* That long-legged fellow comes launching along* 

Forby, Gloss. B. Anglia. 

Long-hanged, 30, 121, 158, 238 paung-anjud]. See Hange. This 
epithet means long-bodied; it is still very common. 

Lounging or LnndgiAg, 160, leaning on any Thing, such as a Gate or 
Stilo, like a lazy Creature tiiat hath nothing else to do. [luun'jeen] 
(very common). Spelt ^un^i'n^. in the text. 
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Lougtree, 216 (oh&oleie). SeeLustree, 

To Loftree or Lewttery, 291, to basUe and stir about like a lustj 
Wenah. [Xdo'strfte] (common). 

Ly, 513 [laa'y], to. strike, to beat ; a weapon is rather implied in the 
use of this word. 



To Hake-Wise, 12, 292, 593, to pretend,— to make as tho* Things 
are so and so, when they are not. fmak wuyz], to feign, to pretend, 
to make believe, to counterfeit (still very common). Used also for 
pretending, as Ee naast tUau'ng male wayz u ded^n zee mu, * He passed 
along pretending he did not see me.' 

' Besides to make their admonitions and reproofs seeme graver and of 
more efficacie, they made wise oa if the gods of the woods • . • • shomld 
apvear and recite those verses of rebuke.* — Puttenham, L L ch. 13, p. 24 
(Nares). 

Maid, 568 [maayd], girl ; the only word ever heard in common talk. 
Oirl [guurid], if used, is fine^ for gentlefolks' ears. 

The Malls, the Meazels. (Obsolete.) 

Marchantable, 329 [maar'chuntubll, perfect, fit for sale ; thence applied, 
by the bucolic mind, to state of health. Nort marchantabU means 
' nothing to boast of* (still very common). 

Marl, 130, 207, 214, 269, 628, a Marvel or Wonder, [maar-ul] (com- 
mon). See notes, ll 130, 606. 

Marrabones, 268 [maar*uboa*unz], knees (very common). 

Meaeh off, 469 [mee'ch oa*f], to slink off, to play the truant. Mecuher 
[mee'chur], a truant (very common). See note 9, p. 92. 

* Some meaching rascal in her house,' 
Beaumont and Fletcher, * Scornful Lady,* Act v. sc 1. 

* Ophelia. What means this, my lord f 

Etamlet. Marry this is michiug malecho ; it means mischief.* 

Shakspere, * Hamlet/ Act iiL sc 2. 

* Falstaff. Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove a micher and eat 
hlackherries* —VaiidL, * 1 Henry IV.,' Act ii. sc. 4. 

The Prompt. Parv. has * Mychyn, or pryutly stelyn smale thyngys,* 

Meariy, 547, mighty (common). 

Meat-list, come to my, 560, i. e. Stomach, Appetite, [mait, always] 
(common phrase). 

Meazels, 30, 49, 104, 186, Sows or Swine. [Obsolete. Spelt 
mecizle, 30. I doubt if it meant swine, as here stated. In * The 
Stacions of Eome,' Vernon MS., ab. A.D. 1370, ed. Furnivall, E. E. 
T. S., 1. 247, of the Emperor Constantine we read — 

* A . Mesel /or«o|)f , wefynde he was^ 
Til crist eende him • of his gras,^ 
Pope Siluestre . • • . 
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1. 255. ]>at ^e water ivesch ' a^wey his ainne 

And cU Y^fufye * ^ai he wa$ Inne,* 

Here the word clearly means leper. See also ' Hers the Plowman/ ab. 
A.D. 1370, «d. Skeat, Pass. X. 179. Chances uses both me$el, a leper, 
and meedrie^ leprosy — * The Persones Tale' (De Ira). From the con- 
nection in the text with lang-hat^'ed the glossarist probably concluded 
the word to mean sow, but he might just as well haye put cow. Prof. 
Skeat reminds me that the dictionaries confound meazel, leprosy^ and 
measles (see Webster), which are totally distinct. 

Men, 27.0. See Min. 

Mencingy 22, 568, 638 [miin'seen], mincing, affected (very common). 
S|)elt also mincing, L 22 in the text. Sea IsaiaJi iiL 16, ' walking and 
mincing as they go.* 

Merst (obsolete) = mightest. 1. 10, the he is here, as it still is very 
commonly, omitted. See W. S. Gram., p. 57. 

Hickled with the Cold, 277 (a Lai micare, tremere,) (1) shrunk'd 
up and benumb* d, the same with Steev'd, which means also stiffen'd 
and benumbed. (Obsolete.Jf The glossarist has here given a good 
example, auite imconsciously, in the word shrun^d, of the addition ot 
the redimdant weak inflection to the past participle of a sfxong yerb. 
See W. S. Oram., p. 48. 

Middle-lKineSy 632, 636 [miidi bae'iinz], middle-bands, the waist (rare, 
but not obsolete). 

llin or Mnn, 224, 268, for Them; as 1. 266, 'When tha dost zey 
mun,' i e. when thou dost saj them. — and 1. 419, ' A Puss to put min 
in,' i. e. a Purse to put them m. — ^Mim is idso used yocatiyely for Many 
and sometimes eyen in speaking to a Woman, L 335, but then it seems 
rather to mean mannus, for the which the Saxon Word was also man ; 
thus 1. 397, ' chaye an oyer Arrant to tha, mun.' — i. e. I haye an im- 
portant Errand to thee, my little Hobby. — See tiie Word Oyer, 
explained in p. 143. [miin] (common in hath senses here giyen). See 
W. S. Gram., p. 37. 

MoU or Moyle, 64, 502, a Mula (Obsolete.) 

* Pyrg^. Sir, Agrippa desires you to forbear him UU tJie next week; 
his moils are not yet come up* — Ben Jonson, * Poetaster,' Act i so. 1. 

See also Beaumont and Fletcher, * Scomfdl Lady,' Act ii so. 1. 

To Moily, to labour like a Mule, to be an incessant Drudge. — ' I 
haye toiled and moiled all Day,' i e. I haye had a yery hard and 
toilsome Day's Work. [mauylSe] (common). Prof. Skeat doubts if 
there is any connection between a muU and to moiL Nares says, 
' Probably from moUe, a mule, being an animal yery useful for labour.' 

More an* zo, 63, HO, 195, 499 [moo*iir-n zoa], moreoyer (yery com- 
mon). 

Mullad or Mulled, 167, 377, closely rubb'd and tightly squeezed, 
[muw'lud], pulled about, mauled, tmnbled about 

Moggard, 194, 313, and ICnggatr, sullen and displeas'd, at a real 
or suppos'd Affront. [muug*urd] (obsolescent). Way, in the Prompt. 
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Pary., refers to' this word as in the Ezpiobr dialect, tod seeitiB to con- 
nect it with muglurdf a nyggarde. It is easj to conoeiye of a niggard 
as sulltti and morose. 

MuUyy 381 [muw*l^], to pull about, to handle overmach (common). 

A MuUigmb Gurgin, 185, 237, a Meal Orub that feeds onlj upon 
Giirfi;ins or Gurgians, the coarsest Kind of Meal, and tkte oommon 
Food for Hounds. [muul4gruub guur'geen] (epithet still used). 

A Mum-Chance, a Fool dropt as it were by Chance, or by ^ 
Fairies ; or One who is for the most Part stupid and silent, and neyer 
sneaks, at least not to the Purpose, but by mere Ohanoe. [muum'- 
cnaans] (common). 

* JThat would you have a body stand like mum-chance, tt$ if I didtni 
know f '— * Unnatural Mother,^ 1698 (Nares). 

Earlier in the seventeenth century the word meant tk kind of game 
played with dice or cards, in which silence was an essential parl| 
hence it came to mean a person stupidly dumb. 

MnUy yide supra Min. 

A brockmg MungreL'-^See Brocking. 

Murt, 468, 473, might (obsolete). 

Mux, 204, Muck or Dirt. Tmuuks] (rery commcm), tnud, the ordi- 
nary soft ordure coyering of a fiEum-yard. See Film. 

Muxy, 7, 163, 600, Dirty, Filthy, [mtiuk'sgel (very oommon), 
muddy, deep in mire ; also, as in the text, plastered with tiie contents 
of a fiirm-yard. 



The Hatted Tec, SlO (for Kotted, or Not-headed, because without 
Antlers,) the Ewe without Horns. [naut*ud yoal This term, is 
applied to both sheep and cattle. A sheep without horns is a * noU ; ' 
a cow without horns (a distinct breed) is a ' ncU bullock,* In the dis- 
trict of Exmoor the sheep are still, as they were then, nearly all 
hornedy and an ewe without horns would be an exception, henoe we 
find Wilinot in the text speaking of the natted yeo as one in particular, 
and ther^ore to be specially described as natted, 

\8toeet Sirope I ?uiue a lumh, 
Newly weaned from the dam, 
Of the right kind, it is netted.' 

Drayton, * Muses Elysium,* Nytnph 2. 

The word in Chaucer's 'Prologue' (L 109), which in modem 
popular editions is * translated ' nut- heady and so is l»nseleS8, should 
be nott-hecidf t. e. close cropped. 

Nether^ 149 [naedh'ur], another. 

The Niddick, 24, 656, the Nape or hinder Part of the Neek. 
[ntid'ik] (common). 

Nif, 12, ie2, 195, 196, 198, 208, 221 [neef], if. This is still the 
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common, indeed the nearly inTaiiable, fbnn ; «. e. on t/, so common 
in old writers. 

A Kinniwatohi 36 (q. d. the Watch of a Ninny or Fool,) a foolish 
Expectation, — rain Hopes or Fears, [niin'ewauch] a state of great 
excitement (very common). 

Nart^ 621 [noaiirt], nought, nothing. Still the invariable pronuncia- 
tion — ^the r yery oistinot, 

Vow-reert, 31, 140, 210, 255, 488 (L e. now-right,) just now. [naew 
reemrt] (obsolesocfnt). 



Odds, 294 [audz]^ difference. See note, 1. 294. 

Ort, 10, 119, 160, 197, 253, 575, 635, sometimes us'd for Oughts or 
Anght, any Thing ; at other Times for Oft, often, as in L 253. [oa'iirt], 
always thus pronounced when meaning ou^A^ or anything ^ but it is not 
now used for often. This is quite a dmerent word from orU, leaTings. 

Ount, 25 (pronunciation obsolete). The use of this word does not at all 
imply relationship. It is the * aimt ' of Shakspere, and is equivalent 
to the Cockney Mother — ' Mother Shipton,' ' Mother Bedcap,' &c. ; and 
simply denotes an old person. 

Over, is frequently us'd to express over great, material, or important; 
as ' he hath an over Mind to such a Thin^,' that is, a great Inclination 
to it : — An over Errand, an important A^stege. — See Min or Mun, as 
explain'd in P. 141. [oa*vur] (obsolescent in this sense). 

Ovore, 14 [uvost]. This is the same word as is elsewhere spelt 
avore, but the meaning in 1. 14 is slightly different — ^here it means to the 
frorU, The passage means ' whether he would come forward or no.' 

' Pan. My aneetior To-pan^ heai the first kettle drum 
Avore hun, here vrom Dover on tJie march,* 

Ben Jonson, ' Tale of a Tub,' Act L sc 2. 

To take Owl o', 162, 310 (L e. to take unwell of it) to take itiU, 
or amiss. ([Obsolete.) Perhaps the phrase survives in the very 
common saying, ' / do live too near a 'ood, vor to be a frightened by a 
OwV 



Pad, 113 [pad]) a bundle of jram consisting of twenty-four small 
slipes or nanks, 6ach consisting of four skeins, each skein measuring 
360 vu^ ; consequently a ])ad of yam always contained the same 
number of yarde, whatever its size or weight. Before the days of 
machinery, but far into the nineteenth century, the country manufJEio- 
turers gave out wool to the peasants to be spun at home, and the size 
of the thread required was noted by ordering the pad to be spun to a 
certain weight, or in other words — ^24 X 4 X 360 = 34,A60 yards, to 
be got out of so many lbs. of wooL In some £Mtories even now tUs 
mode is still retained, and instead of spinning 208. or SOs. they spin at 
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so many lbs. perpad. This word is not to be confounded with ped^ a 
basket, used by Tusser, Bay, and others, as also in tlie Norwich Pei- 
market. 

To Paddle, 5, 374, 511, signifies not only to dabble in the Water, &c. 
but also to make too free with Liquor, or to drink freely. [See the old 
Song of the swapping Mallard, 

' And as the Mallard in his Pools, 
So we will paddle in our Bowls.^ 

(Obsolete in this sense.) The act described in L 374 H tea. seems to 
have been quite in keeping with the manners of the period, as shown 
by the following : 

' It is not becoming a person of quality ^ when in company vnth ladies^ 
to handle them roughly, to put his hand into their necks or hosoniM^ to hiss 
them by surprize, &c. ; you must he very /amUiar to use them ai that 
rate, and unless you be so, nothing can be more indecent, or render you 
more odious.^ — 'Bules of Civility,* A.D. 1678, p. 44 (Naree). 



To Palch along, 201— To Stalk, or Walk on softly,— To Palch, also 
signifies to patch or mend Clothes, that is to put a Palch or Palliage 
on them ; from the Word Palliate, which signifies either to disguise 
or to patch up a Matter. (Obsolete.) 

A Pan-orock, 156, 215, a little Earthen Pan. (pang-krank] (very 
common). This word is also still used occasionally for a skirt or petti- 
coat. This must be its meaning in 1. 156, as an earthen pan covered 
with briss and buttons would be scarcely probable. The word must be 
pank-rock, I cannot account for the k sound, but submit that pan^ 
rock would be quite intelligible. The Prompt. Parr, has ' Pane of a 
j^rrure,* * Panne, a skinne, fell, or hide.*— -Cotgrave.^ Again pame 
is the ordinary name of the flannel wrapper with which babies are 
covered, not especially, as Halliwell says, when they are ' going to be 
christened.' Nares gives pane, an opening or division in parts of a 
dress. * A pane of cloth, pajtnictdus,* — Coles. 

* He ware jerkins and round hose. 
With laced panes of russet cloathJ 

Fynes * Moryson,* Part ii p. 46. 

* Fastidious. Strikes off a skirt of a thick-laced satin doublet I had, 
lined with four taffaias, cuts off two panes embroidered with pearl.* — 
Ben Jonson, * Every Man out of his Humour,' Act iv. sc. 6. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Minsheu, Massinger, Warton, all speak of 
* paned hose,* which seems to have meant striped; hence a pan-k^rock 
may have been a striped petticoat. Germ, rock. 

Prof. Skeat says, * Perhaps |)anA;-rocAj = pant- rock = pan'd-rock.* 

To Pank, 48, to pant [pangkl ^always thus). A man who saw a 
locomotive for the first time exclaimed, * Lor ! how a panketh ! ' 

Parbeaking, 1 48, Belching ; — perhaps a Comiption of Parbreaking, 
vomiting, — stomachosus, facile in Imm prorumpens. [paarbai'keenj 
(very rare). 

* Her filthy parbroake all the place defiled has.* 

Spenser, * Faene Queene,' B. i. c. i. at. 20. 
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Pawed, 217 [pau'd], dug or beat with the fore-feet. 

Peels, 428, for Pillows, [pee'ulz] (generally so pronounced still). 
See note 9, p. 88. * Peel is the older word.'—Skeat 

Pennet, 172, a little Pen, a Sheep or Cow-Pen. (Obsolete), a cow-pen 
is always now a pine [puyn]. 

Peiha, 261. See Pitha. 

Pick prates, 221, to tell tales (still used). 

Pilm, 83, 84, Flying Dust : hence in P. 16, TU make thy Boddice 
pilmee/ means, 1*11 thresh thee so as to make the Dust fly out of thy 
l^oddice. [p(il*um] (very common). See Briss, I have seen in some 
local Society* s Transactions, I think, but cannot find it, a story of a 
witness who was asked by a Judffe what he meant by pillum. ' Plllum, 
my lordy why thafB mux a drowd.' Judge, in despair : ' But what is 
thcUf* ' What mux a draw*d, my lord f Oh! that a pillum a wet.* 

Pinchvart, 111, or Pinchfart, a miserly Niggard, who pinches and 
saves that which is not worth Half a Fart-hmg. [piinchfaart] (very 
common). Cf. Prompt Parv. * Pynchar, nyggarde. 

To Pink, 256, to push. — In the Prseter Tense pung, as ' he pung me,' 
i e. he pushed me. [paeng], ping is the word now used (rare). The 
idea is rather to prod or to push with some instrument, as pitchfork 
or broom, and the glossarist seems to consider it the same as to pink, 
which means to pierce or stab, as * To pink a man,' f. e. to run him 
through. Shakspere speaks of * her pink'd porringer ' (* Henry Vlil.' 
Act V. sc. 3), and of * pumps , , , all unpmk^d i* tJie heel* (*Tam. 
Shrew,' Act iv. sc. 1 ), which evidently means pierced with holes. The 
pung'd of the text is another good exan^le of the super-addition of 
the weak inflection to the strong verb. See Mickled, alsoW. S. (hum., 
p. 48. 

To take Pip, 162, 310, 468, and meaoh off,— See P. 92— to take 
amiss, or be out of humour, and so steal away. (Obsolete.) 

Piping, in 1. 148, means wheezing. — 'A parbeaking and piping 
fiody ' — a Person subject to belching and wheezing, [puy "peen] (very 
common). Of a j>erson with a short hecking cou^h it is often said, 
* Her'v a got the pip.' The well-known gaping disease of chickens is 
always called the pip, * Pyppe, sekenesse.' — Prompt. Parv. * Pyppe, 
a sickenesse, pepye.* — ^Palserave. * Chervd, y-dronkyn with muls, o/tyn 
for-do\> >«pippe.'— Arundel MS. 42, fo. 66. 

Pistering, 297, a Word which whenever used, is always joined with 
Whistering, i e. Whispering, (as in P. 56) perhaps fit)m the French 
pester, to rail at, or tell Tales ; and so Whistering and Pistering must 
De understood to mean telling Stories to the Disadvantage of others 
in Whispers, or with an Air of Secrecy, [pfis'tureen] (common], a 
mere pleonasm, still used only in connection with whietmng, adding 
nothing to the sense, but only a farther onomatopoeia, to represent 
the sound of whispering. 

Pitha, 57, 132, 137 [pidh'u, piidhu; now pronounced pildheel 
prythee ; very oommonly used, but no r is ever heard in the word. 
SeeW. S. Dial, p. 20. 
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Pixy, 130, pigsnye, a Fairy. — (ab Islandic. Pake, DaomoiL) — ^Tee- 
beeing Pixy, P. 38. Laughing Fairy or Goblin, [pik'ste]. The 
well-known ' litUe folks * or fairies are still firmly belieyed in. They 
are known in the West only as Pixies, A very common expreosioii is 
* Plaze Qt)d and the Pigs,' &e latter word being no doubt a oorraption 
of Pixies. Hence we have pixy-stooUy fungi; pixy-ring9, in the 
pastures ; fixy-wording^ or hoarding, in the orchaitls ; pixy^rided^ to 
guard agamst which a horseshoe is nailed against the snsible-door. 

* Thee pixie-led in Popish pidyJ 

Olobery, * Divine Glimpses' (1659), p. 73. 

Plat-vooted, 56, broad and flat-footed, fplaat-v^t-ud] ^yeiy com- 
mon). The word is now used to imply sptay-foGUd, also snanMing in 
gait 

To Plim, 67, 513, to swell up, as new Bacon, &c. in dressing. — ^'Chell 
plim tha,' 1 67 — i. e. 1 shall or will beat thee, so as to make thee swell 
tike a young Fowl put to the Fire : — So to make the Cheeks jpUm, is 
to beat them so as to make swell and look plump. Q>luinJ. This 
word is still constantly used to express the thickening or swelling 
process caused by boiling rice, flour, or pease ; .hence any person or 
animal becoming fatter is said to plim. Compare plump, 

Podger, 248, a Platter, whether made of Pewter or Earthen Ware; but 
the former is generally term'd a Podger-diah, and the latter a doamen 
Podger, or frequently a Podger without any Distinction, [p&^j'ur] 
(obsolescent). 

Pointee, 629 [pwauyntee], to appoint, to make known (common). 

To Pomstery, 26, to use Slops or Salves, and play the Empiric and 
Quack, [paum'stur^e] (obsolescent). Compare pomander. 

To Poochee, 188, 192, 311, to make Mowes or Mouthes, or screw np 
the Mouth like a Pouch, [p^o'ch^] (very common), to pout, to pro- 
trude the lips. 

Pook, 88, a Haycock, quasi Peake or Cone ; — Comu-Brit. Pooc, or 
Punk, a Heap. See Dr. Borlase's Cornish Vocabulary, [pdok], the 
only name in use for hay-cock, to be heard every day. 

Popelhig, 616 [poa'pleenl, poking, loitering (obsolete). The word now 
is * poking,' t. c. very slow in movement, dilatory. 

To Popple about, to hobble about. (Not in the text) 

Popping, 138, Blabbing, like a Popinjay or Parrot. (Common.) 

' For a surette this felowe waxeth all folyshe^ doth utterly or all togy^ 
ther dote, or is a very popyng /oofc.' — * Acolastus,' 1540 (Halliwell). 

To Potee, 216, to push with the Feet, [poa'utee] (very common). 
This word means to struggle and kick with the feet while lying down 
— it would not be applied to the kicking of a standing animal or 
person. A shoop while being shorn is said to poa'utH ; a bed-fellow 
who kicks is said to poa'utee, 

* Com. pootf to kick like a horse.' — Williams's ' Com. Diet.' 

* Welsh, pwtio, to prick.'— Richard's « Welsh Diet.' 
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• PtffHo, to butt, to thruflt;— Williams'e ' Com. Diet.' 

This very oommon word seems to be a veritable Celtic relic. 

To Powt, to thrust out the Lips and swell the Cheeks in Token of 
•^g®'* [puwt] (very common). (Not in the text.) 

To Trisik, 22, 109, 567, or prinke^, to dress fine, or set one's self off 
to the best Advantage, [pringk, praengk] (common). 

' To be prinkt up^ to he drest up fine or finical like children or vain 
ii^omen.*— Lansdowne MS. No. 1033 (HalliweU). 

Prill'd, 194. See A-prill'd. 

To Pritch, 193, 244, to prick Holes in ; — to make Holes for the Wires 
in the Leathers of Wool-Oards. [ptirch] (in daily use). At present the 
word is chiefly used to express the punching of the naU-holes in horse- 
shoes. The inslaiiment JiJaed is called a pur'ched or prUch'ed, written 
pritchel. 

Puckering, 277, in EoUs and Wrinkles, — all zig-za|^ and awry, 
fpuuk'ureen] (very common). This word is chiefly apphed to sewing. 
u two edges of doth are sewn together unevenly, so that one is 
wrinkled while the other is smooth, the work is said to be puckered. 
To pucker is to sew as described. 

Pidchinffy 616. See Pakh, Stalking about very deliberately. 

To Pommel a Person, 80 — ^to beat him soundly, — ^to box hiuL 
[puum:ul] (very common). This word implies the use of fists only — 
no weapon. 

Pung, 256. See Ping (1 Pink). 

To Pnrt, 21, 163, 309, pnrtee, or be apnrt, — to sit silent or sullen, 
[puurt] (common). See Apurt, 

PtisSf 419 [puus], purse. Still always thus pronounced — precisely the 
same sound as in fuse. 

To Patch, 33, 71, to pick up Com or Hay to the Mow or zess with a 
Pitch-fork. See Zess. [p(ich^. This word still means not merely 
to take up hay or com on or with a pitchfork, but to load it on the 
wagon in the field, oj from the wason on to the rick or the zees. This 
is accounted the hardest work in me hay or harvest field, and is the 
post of honour for the ablest man. Hence we infer a kind of compli- 
ment to George Furze, 1. 32. 

To put vorCf 467, to put forward, a phrase used in a variety of ways. 
To put vore work, is to set it on, to start it ; to put vore anv animal or 
thing, IB to exhibit it, or to place it in front of something else. In the 
text the use is quite vernacular. 

Q 

Qualify, 227 [kwaul-ifuy], to bear witness, to testify. 

Qnelfltring, hot and sultry, or sweltry. (Common.) Not in the 
text See Squelstring. 

l2 
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43, the deep slow breathing of a Person in Pain ; a T 
dencyto groaning, [kwuur'keen] ^yery oommon), oomplaining gen 
ally of ill-health, croaking, gnmting. 



Babble- , 222, a Eepetition of a long Story ; — a Tale of a Ti 
(Obsolete.) 

Baoing, 63, 308, raki&g np old Stories, or rubbing up old Soi 
(Obsolete in this sense.) 

Bagrowtering, 131, 141 (from ragery and ront, tumnltus) playing 
Bomps, and thereby rumpling, roughening, and tearing the Clothea 
Bags; or plajring the Bogue, viz. in a wanton Froua {[ragTu^ 
tureen] (common), going on the rampage, 

Rdkee up, 144, 355 [rae'iikee aupj, to rouse oneself as from sleep, 
gather oneself together, fig, to gird u^ the loins ; to move like you 
cattle do after a i^st, stretching, yawning (very common still). I ha 
very often heard, 'Why! thee didsn*t rakee up ayore just eig 
o'clock.' See roily for remarks upon the past tense inflection, rdha 

* Benedicite he hy^gan with a holke * and hus hrut knockede 
Basded and remed * and rouUe ai Ye latie, 
" What Orwakey renk^** qua\> repeniaunce • ** rape \>e to Bhryfte ! " * 

Piers Plowman, yiii. 6, e<L Skeat, E. E. T. S. 

Bathe, (not rear, as Cray has it,) early, soon ; e. g. ' a leet-rather/ 
as in L 211, * bet leetle rather, i e. but a Uttle while ago, — a lit 
sooner. I would rather, L e. I would sooner do so and so. — \ 
Somerset, ' Why do you op so rathe,* L e. get up or rise so earl; 
[rae'iidh] (common). See Bather. 

' Bring the rathe |)rimr(M«, that forsaken die9, 
• • • • . 

To strew the ktureat herse where Lycid lies,' 

Milton, 'Lycidas.' 

Rather^ 211, 491 [rae'iidhur], earlier ; the comparative of rathe^ ear] 
A well-known early apple is called the Rathe-ripe, This word is ne\ 
used in the dialect to express preference^ but for that zeo'ndur^ 80on< 
is the word ; occasionally it is Iwvur^ liefer. The use of ratiier in 
218 is a Uteraryism — zoonder it should be. See note, L 491, 

• The rather lambs he starved with cold. 
All for their muster is lustless and old,* 

Spenser, * Shepherd's Cal., Feb.,* L 83. 

Bathe-ripe Fmit, early Pruit. 

A rathe-ripe Wench, a Girl of early Puberty. 

* So it is no lesse ordinary that these rathe-ripe wits prevent their <n 
perfection' — Hall's * Quo Vadis,' p. 10 (Nares). 

To Beam, 18, to stretch or strain. — Bread is said to ream, when ma* 
of heated or melted Com, and grown a little stale ; so that if a Pie 
of it be broken into two Parte, the one draws out from the othei 
kind of String like the Thread of a Cobweb, stretching from one Pie 
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to the other. — ^Note, Com is said to be melted when put tofi;ether 
before thoroughly dried, and so heated and fermented in the &e8 or 
Mow. [raim], the only word in use for stretch or enlarge. The 
implement for enlarging holes in iron is called a reamer [raimur]. 
Cider is said ta be u-rai'md when it becomes adhesive and capable of 
being stretched, t. e. when it runs like oil or treacle, a condition by no 
means uncommon ; called also ropy. 

' His ftdl growen Haiure, high his heady lookes higher rise. 
His pearching homes are ream'd a yard beyond assise,* 

< A Herringfs Tayle,' 1598 (Naies). 
See Rakee. 

Bearing, 106, 31 3, Mocking, by repeating another^s Words with Scorn 
and Disdain, [rae'iireen] (obsolescent in this sense). 

Beart, 128, right. — So Light is pronounced Leart; Might, Meart; and 
the like Pronunciation prevaiLs in almost all Words ending in i^t, 
among the Busticks in Devon. [This pronunciation is obsolete, it is 
now rai't.] 

Bearting, 428, righting or mending. 

Bewden Hat, 91, a Straw Hat ; — a Woman's Hat made of Rood ox 
Beed, that is of Combed Straw, [ree'dn] (rewden is obsolete). 

Bex or rather Bix, a Eush; Bizen, Bushes. — The Bex-bnsh, 129, 
284, a Bush or Tuft of Bushes, [racks, vraeks, pL vraek'sn]. In the 
particulars of a sale of land (1879) one of the fields is described as 
* Wrexens Plot * (always thus). 

A Bigg, an impudent wanton Girl. Minshew. [rig]. This word 
now generally means a horse imperfectly castrated. 

Eiggee, 265, 296 [rig-ee], to act the wanton. 

Bigging, 63, 130, 141, 299, acting the Wanton ; ready to bestride any 
inactive Stallion, and give him a quickening Spur, [rig'een] (very 
common). 

• WanUmis is a drab ! 
For the nonce she is an old rig : 
But asfw me, my fingers are as good as a live twig,* 

' Marriage of Witt and Wisdome,' 1579. 

* N<^yfy on thee, thou rampe, thou ryg, with al thfiit take thy fart J — 
' Ghtmmer Qurton ' (Nares). 

Biggleting, 148, Wriggling, Twisting and turning,, or playing the 
Bomps, and riding upon Men*s Backs, [rigieteen] (very common), 
wanton, riggish. 

* Euobarbus. For vilest things 

Become themselves in her ; that the holy priests 
Bl^ss her when she is riggish.' 

Shakspere, ' Antony and Cleopatra/ Act ii. sa 2. 

A Bigmnttott-Bompstall, 146, may sometimes mean a rammish 
Bid^l; but is generally used to denote a wanton Wench that is ready 
to nde upon the Men's Backs : or else passively to be th^ Bomp- 
stalL (Ck>mmon epithet.) The word mutton, when applied to a 
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woman, wHether alone or as part of a oompound epiiliet, weaaoB 
fdways to baye been opprobrions. 

'Speed. Ay sir; I, a lost mutUm, gave your Utter fo her, n laced 
mutton ; and aJie, a laced mutton, gave mej a lout mufUm, tudking /or 
my labour,* — Sbakspere, ' Two G^nt. of Verona,' Act L 00. 1. 

Tbe same expression is used by Ben Jonson lEUid others We also 
find mutton-monger used by Bellafront ('Honest Wb.') in several 
places, by Webster (' Appius and Yirg.*), Cbapman (* May Day'), and 
m * Sir X Oldcastle/ 

Hipping, 311, taking off tbe Bind and exposing onr Nakedness ; — or 
ripping up our Cbaracter and laying open all onr Faults. [r(ip*een] 
Very commonly used in tbis sense, out in tbat case it is always to 
rip up, 

* They ripped up aU that had been done from the beginning of lAe 
rebellion,* — Clarendon. 

Tbis word, wben used alone, oommonl;^ means the pealing off the 
bark from oak for tanning. BippinR-time is the season of spring, when 
tbe sap is rising in the o^lb, and Tnien the bark will run, t . e. come oS 

easily. 

Bittlinff a-bed, 267, Wheezing, rattling, routing, and snoring. 
(Obsolete.) 

Rixen. See above. 

Bizy, 59, Quarrelsome, scolding, a Lat Eixa (f). [lik'see], caiping 
(rather rare). 

A Soil, 16, 31, 231, or Beyle, a big, ungainly Slammakin ; a great 
awkard Blowze or Hoyden, [rauy&l] (common), a scold, a loud- 
tongued railer. 

To Roily upon One, 1, 6, 7, 225, 340, 344, 511, to rail on bim, or 
traduce bis Character, [rauyl^e] (very common), to abuse, to viUif^. 
The past tense and p. pari (11. 340, 344) have the full inflection 
(roilad) in the text. Compare this with all the transitiTe yerba in 
11. 346, 347, for a striking confirmation of the rule siven in W. S. 
Oram., pp. 45, 76, 80, as to this inflection marking me intransitiTe 
and frequentative form of verbs. 

Eonndsbaving, 233, 311, Spoke-sbaving, reprimanding severely, 
[raewn-shee'iiveen] (common), abusively scoldmg. 

Soustling, 16, Bustling and Battling, [ruwsleen] (sometimes beard). 

A Ronzabont, 56, a restless Creature never easy at Home, but roaming 
from Place to Place. Also, a Sort of large Pease, which from their 
regular Globosity will hop or roll about more than others, [ruwa- 
uboowt], spelt rouzeabout^l, 65. I disagree with this definition. Hie 
word implies a rou^h, slap-dash, bustling hoiden — ^much the same as 
rouatling, with the idea of gad-about add^. 

To Rowcast, 195 (i. e. to rough-cast), to throw Dirt tbat will stick, 
[ruw'kaas] (very common), ]^roperly the technical name for a parti- 
cular kind of rough plastermg, in which the mortar is thrown and 
made to stick against the wall ; hence to * throw mud * means to abuse 
with strong epitiiets.. 
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Bowl or Beal, 2, a Eevel or Wake ; the ADniveisary of the Dedica- 
tion of a Cliiirch. j[Ob8olete ; the word i» bow rmev'nX. } Nearly every 
Tillage in the district BtUl haa ite revd, when a kind of rustic fair is 
held, with wrestling, heir-ringing, and much drunkenness. 

Bnbbacrockr 56^ a filthy Slattern that is as black as if she were con- 
tinually rubbing herself against a Boiler or Kettle, [ruub'ukraukj 
(common epith^). 8ee Crock. 

To Bnckee, 143, 269, toquat or crouch down, whether on a necessary 
Occasion or otherwise, [ruuk*^] (very common). 

' Bui now they rucken ti» hire neste. 
And resten aa htm liken heate,* 

Gower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, £ 114. 

* Thai aalfcr ihryaU ihe h^ed atwke. 
Of the neddvr that on thaime mI rowke.' 

Hampole MS., Bowes, p. 198 (Halliwell). 

' Have lazie unng$f be ever leane, in euUen comera rucke.' 

Warner, <Alb. Eng.* p. 185, ed. 1610. 

' Thefuriee made the hride-groomee bed. and on the house did rucke.' 

Gelding's Oyid, p. 73, ed. 1603 (Nares). 

Chaucer also uses rowke^ 

Bumping f 131, 141, 568 [ruum'peen], romping. Several words spelt 
with are ertill pronounced ti, as ruuh =r rob, juuh =: job, ruump = 
romp. 

A Bomple, 288, a large Debt contraeted by little and little. [Somerset^ 
'Twill come to a Rumple, or breaking, at last: But Bumple in 
Devon means not the same as Bupture, but a Thine ruffled and 
drawn up together, as a Garment rumbled up to a Wad, with many 
Plaits and Wrinkles.] (Obsolete ; the word is now ruum'pus.) Pro- 
fessor Skeat suggests that this word means runkle, u e. wrinkle or 
hint. See note,^L 288. 

S 

Sar, 409 [saar], to serve, to feed. To give their food to pigs or cattle 
is always to ear them. It also means to earn, i, e, to serve for^ ' I 
shant sar zixpence to-day, to this work.' This word is never zar. See 
* Devoniensis,' p. 64. 

Sort a baked, 472 [saart u-bae'iikiid],^ soft or dough-baked — a very 
common description of a softy. 

Sauntering, 282, 283, idling, dilatory. 

Savin, 183, 242 [saaveen], the well-known shrub Juniperua Sahina. 

A Scatt or Skatt, a Shower of Rain. [There is a Proverb at Kenton, 
in Devon, mentioned by Bisdon, ' Wnen Hall-down has a Hat, let 
Kenton beware of a Skatt.' See Brice's Topographical Dictienary, 
Art. Kenton.] [skad] (very common). Scatt is not Exmoor but Exeter 
dialect ; in N. 1). and W. S. it is always scad. Here is one of tho 
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eyidences that these dialogaes, as well as the gloflsary,^ wmn writtn 
or transcribed by a South Bevoner. The firorerb xeladii^ to Batdon 

(a hill near Exeter) still further confirms this. 

Soatty Weather, 125, Showery, with little Sknds of Bam. [skad-ee 
wa<Ui*urJ (common). The dnid here is literary or else ' Shropshire' 
(Skeat). 

Scoarce or Scoace, 330, to exchange. ' Es Scoast a Tack or two/ P. 78, 
i e. I exchanged a Blow or two, — ^I swopp'd with him a Fifity-Caffor 
two. [skoa'rs]. 

* Pan. .... Would nci miM you, for a Beore an us. 
When he do 'scourse of the great charty to im. 

Pup. Whaf8 that, a hornet oan 'scourse nought hut a horwe. 
And that in Smithveld, Charty ! I n^tr read o' hutk,* 

Ben Jonson, < Tale of a Tub/ Act L aa 2. 

The pun in this passage would not be intelligible except in the literary 
or conventional oialect of Ben Jonson, because diaoour^e is, and I thinx 
was, pronounced skeo'Bj while scoarce, to swap, is pronounced 9koa'r§ 
or $koa*ur8. The word is still used, though not commonly. 

ScoUee, 260. See SkulL 

Scratoh'd or a-8oratoh*d, 124, just frozen ; the Sur&ce of the Earth 
appearing as it wore scratch'd or scabby, [u-skraacht] (common). 
When water shows the slightest film of ice, when the appearance is 
only of lines or scratches, it is said to be scrtttched, ' 'Twad-n Teiy 
sharp z'momin', I zeed the water was only jist a scratched,* 

To Screedle, 224, or scrune over the Embers, to hover over them, 
covering them with one's Coats as with a Screen, [skree'dlj (lare^ not 
obsolete). 

Scrubbing, 266, 271 [skrunb'een], scraping, scratching, rubbing the 
skin. 

To Scnunpee, 188, 192, to scranch like a Glutton, or as a Dog eating 
Bones and all. [skruum'p^e] (rare), to craunch. 

Sed [u-zaed], refused, prevented, hindered (still common as in the 
text). See Zed. 

Seggard, 108, Safeguard, a kind of outer Garment so call'd. (Obso- 
lete, but not quite forgotten), a skirt for riding, te be put on oyer alL 

* Make you ready straight ; 
And ill that gowrif which first you came to town in. 
Your safeguard, cloke, and your hood suitable.* 

Beaumont and Fleteher, * Noble Gentleman,' Act ii. ec, 1. 

* On with your cloak and saveguard, you arrant drab,* 

* Bam Alley ' (Nares). 

* The men booted^ the gentlewomen in cloaks and safeguards.' — Stage 
direction in * The Morry Devils ' (Nares). 

Sheen, 128 [shee'n], shine, a glimmer. Many words in long i in lit. 
£ng. are still pronounced long ee. 

ShiverSy 256 [shuvurz], pieces, atoms. 
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Shoard, a Piece of broken Earthen Wue, a Potshetd. [ehoa-Hrdl 
(very common). 

To take a Shoard, 5, 611, to take a Cap too much. [ahoaHird] (vei? 
common). Spelt ahord in the texl The Prompt. Fair, baa ' Scherae or 
Bchoord, of a brokt vutelle.' Pottherd was pottharrd in early editions 
of the Bible. Shak^re apella it thard, 

'Ist Priest For eharitahU prayer*. 

Shards, JlinU, and ptbUu, thould be thrown on her,' 

' Hamlet,' Act T. SO. 1. 
The wocd also measa a fwteh or to notch — 'Thee's a thorded my 
knife ; ' ' There was a gurt ihord in the hedge, eens could drave a 
wheelbarrow drae nn.* Ae a piece of broken crockery, ihord is often 
used for the entire veeeel ; of. m 'takine a thord,' A ' thord o' (ea ' ie a 
very common phrase for * a cup of tea. 

A Shool, a ShoYfiL [ehSo-l in N. D., shuwul in W.S.] 

Shoaling, 197 [shfeo'leen], shovelling. This is still pronounced flft&-?een 
in X. Uer. and the Exmoor district, hut thitwlxn in the rest of W. 
8cm. Prompt Parv. has ' Schovelyn wythe a schowelle.' This last 
exactly represents the present pTonunciation in W. Som. In the old 
ditty, ' The Death of Uicfc Kobm,' the word »hovel is made to rhyme 
with owl: 

' Who'll dig hit grave f 
J, taid the Owl, with my tpade and ahowl, 
And I'll dig hit grant.' 

Shoor and shoor, 12, surely. 

To Sboort, 1 1 3, to shift for a living. [I nerer heard the word, but 
thie explanation does not agree with the text] 

Siiug-meazel, 186. I cannot find any certain explanation of this 
epithet. Throughout W. 8. the call for a pig is eheog ! cheog t and 
possibly the »hug of the text may be this word. Bee Meaiel. If I am 
correct the phra^ means 'measly pig.' 

To Simmer, 563, to sunper, like Water in a Kettle, or Broth in a 
Pot, when beginning to boil. [eOm'ur] (common). 

Skulking, 259 [akuul-keen], sneakii^. 

To Sknll, 117,228, to School; to rate or reoM at [sk&ol] (very com- 
in). The idl of tiiis word is identical with the sound of bull, pull. 



To Blat, 101, 248, to slit a Stick or Board lengthwise, to crack, to 
throw a Thing against tlie Ground so as to break it ; — also to give a 
Slap or Blow, [slaat]. See W. 8. Gram., p. 66. 
' Bow did you kill him T 
Slatted hi* brain* out.' 

' Marston ' (Webster). 
This is precisely the expreeeion now to he heard daily in the dii 
of N, Dev. and W. Som., except that it would be ^at instead of il 
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Slop it all upf 190 [zlaap ut aul anp], to Blobber, to eat'gieedilj and 
noisily, like a pig (very common). 

Blotters, 243. See Zlotters. 

Slottery Weather, Fool Weather, [slaatnuee wadh-ur] (veij 

common), rainy weather. 

Smuggle, 324 [zmuug'I], to hug violently, smothezinglj. See MuUad 
(common). 

Snappy, 257, 313 [znaap'ee], to speak very snappishly, to snub, to snap 
at one (very common still). These words are si>elt in the text aome with 
y and some with ee. In all cases the termination is the aame^ and 
marks the intransitive inflection of the infinitive. See W. S. Qtrdl, 
p. 49. 

' King. Biron u like an enviou$ emsa^gmg /rcti. 
That 6ftef ihefint-bom infanta in the spring.* 

Shakspere, ' Love's Labour Lost,' Act L ao. 1. 

* Do you sneap me too, my lord f ' 

Brome, * Antipodes ' (Naree). 

* Falstaff . My lord, I wiU not undergo this sneap without reply J 

2 Henry IV., Act ii. sc 1. 

Snewth, 124 [zneo'th], snoweth. This and hlmketh are good inatances 
of the idiomatic omission of the nom. case. See W. S. G., pp. 34, 5L 

Snibble-uose, 107, or rather Snivel-nose, One who 8nu£& up the Snot 
— Gutted Snibble-nose, a cutting niggardly Person ; One that would 
save the very Droppings of his Nose : — ^A common DeBdiption of a 
Miser, in this Counfy. [sniibi noa'&z] (common epithet). 

Sooierly, 463 [s^o'turlee], paltry, mean. 

To Sowle, 167, 377, 381, to tumble one's Cloaths, to pull one about, 
&c. See Mullad. (Obsolete.) Spelt eoulad in the teidi. ' To pull by 
the ears ' (Naros). 

* 3rd Servant. He*ll go, he aays, and sowle the porter of Home gates 
by the ears.* — Shakspere, * Coriolanus,' Act iv. sa 6. 

* Venus will sowle me by the ears for this.* 

* Lovers Mistress ' (Nares). 

The Prompt. Parv. has * Sowlynge, or solwynge, makynge fclwe, eoiwyn 
or fowJyn. It is probable that the meaning in the text is to imply 
rough usage, as well as soiling. 

Soze, 306, or Soaoe, properly for Sirs ; but sometimes spoken to a 
Company of Women as well as Men. [soa'us] companions, mates ; 
very commonly used, but only in the vocative case. It is probably a 
vestige of tho old monkish preachers, whose socii would be analagous 
to the brethren of their modem successors. The word is still preserved 
in the Winchester * notion * sociuSy the school term for the compulsory 
companion of a boy outside the college precincts. 

Spalls, Chips. 

To drow vore Spalls, 178, 286, 309, to throw one's Errors and little 
Flaws in one's Teeth, quasi Spalls or Chips, which fly off from the Ckr- 
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penter's Ax or Woodman's Bill : — Or to tlirow out epitefol Hints, or 
spit one's Yenom against another, quad Spawls. [dxoa yoa'r spaalz] 
(common). The bjmIU here do not mean chipa^ as stated above — ^that 
word is sprallSf or eprawh, I do not know tne meaning of t^palU, and 
never heard it in any other connection than the above. See note 5, 
p. 44. Professor Skeat suggests that it may mean apiiiUer, Of. tpdk, 
Bpellican, In Cambs. ^paU means split. 

Spare, 293, slow. — It also sometimes means a Thing not constantly 
used, but kept in reserve for a Friend occasionally, as a Spare-bed, &c. 
[spae'tir] (very common). Spare^growing is a constant aescription of 
slow-growing plants. 

Spletf 172, 174 [splAt]. This word is used with very different 
meanings in these two instances — ^the first meaning to run and the 
second to split 

Sprey, 579, 581, spiack, spruce, and clever, [spruy] (very common). 
This word implies more Utheness and activity of body than of mind. 
Clever is quite inappropriate to sprey as a Devon word, except in the 
sense that a horse is clever, f . e. a good fencer ; but in Noirolk clever 
would mean apry. See Bay (ed. Skeat), E. D. S. 

Sproil, a Capacity of Motion, Ability to sprawl about, and be active. 
See Stroil. [sprauyul ; more commonly sprau*!], activity, quickness 
of limb. Precisely the substantive of sprey. 

A good Spud, a good Gift or Legacy, such as may answer your Hopes 
and Exx>ectations. (Obsolete.) Not in the text. 

To Spudlee, 217, or Spuddle out the Yewmors, 223— to stir or 
spread abroad the Embers, with a little Spud or Poker, [spuud'l^] 
(very" common), also to struggle. Halliwell is quite wrong in <^n- 
nectmg this word with embers. It is very commonlv us^, and is 
applied to several meanings. A man, just recovering m>m an illness, 
to whom I offered a job of pulling down a bank of earth, said, ' I 
s'pose I can spuddle down thick.' It is usual for farmers to say, 
' Come, look sharp, and spudlee along.' In the latter it has the force 
of * bestir yourself.' In the text, L 217, it is used in its most usual 
sense, to struggle. 

To Squat down, to quat down. 

Squaftee, 160 [skwaut*^], to crouch down, to sit on the heels (very 
common). See Buckee. 

Sqnelstering Weather, 276, sweltry or sultry, [skwuul-streen] (com- 
mon), sweltering. 

' The slaughtered Trojans^ squeltring in their bloody 
Infect the air with their carcasses.^ 

< Tragedy of Locrine,' p. 26. 

A Stare-bason, 58, One that is saucer-eyed, and impudently stares one 
in the Face, [stae'&r bae'tisn] (common epithet). 

Stave, 134, a Staff; — also a Tree or Plank laid across the Water for a 

Foot-bridge, with something of a Bail. — ' When the Water was by 

Stave' (1. 134) or up by Stave, i. e. When it was so 1:^0^ as to cover 

the Bridge, and render it dangerous to pass over. [The definitum 

. here given is quite imaginary. The bridge was never called a 9kim» 
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See Clam. The expression in the text is hy ttawe; to show the condi- 
tion of the river, t. e. that it was in flood, and as deep as an ordinair 
walking-staff. At present it is quite common in the district to speak 
of a river when in nood as * iiave high,* 

Steehopping, 131, 296, 568, Gadding abroad idly to hear or cany 
News : Possibly from the British Tstiferion Eve-droppings, and so may 
denote the Conduct of Eve droppers who hearken for News under Win- 
dows ; and so is expressive of the Talobearer^s chief Elmployment, 
viz. to carry Stories irom House to House. Also, jumping and caper- 
ing, [stee'aupeen]. The derivation here given is simply absurd. 
Prof. Skeat suggests that eiee is a way, patn — Whence ' going by the 
way.' Cf. 9ty-nead (t. e. pass-head) and «ffe, a ladder, Ciiim>erLand. 
See Glossary of Cumberland (Dickson), E. D. S., p. 94. CSompare also 
Germ. steg. The word is very common, and is applied to any person 
fond of gadding about. Not long ago I heard a woman thus described, 
* Her^s ^ways »teehopp%ng about ; better fit her^d bide home and mind 
her houze.' 

• To dimb dlofl, and others to excd : 
That was ambition^ a rash desire to sty, 
And every link thereof a step of dignity J 

Spenser, ' Faerie Queene,' Bk. li. c Tii. st. 46. 

Steev'd with the Cold, 277, (See Mickled,) quite stiff and frozen. 

[u-stee'vd] (very common). 

To Stertlee, to startle. [8tuur*tlee] (very common). Not used in 
this sense in the text. See Stertling BoiL 

Stertling Boil, 21, 31, a wag-tail Blowze, or one whose Motion is 
directed like a Ship by the Budder in her Stem. — ' Stertlee upon the 
Zes6,' (as in L 32, 70) i e. to act the Wag-taU there; (one that will 
fall down upon her Back with the least Puff of Wind, [stynuriieen 
rauy ul]} (still used, rare). This is quite another word from io startle^ 
and is differently pronounced. 

Stewarliesfy 5G9 [stiieurlees], most careful, best managing, most 
stewardly (common). 

Stlnnt'dj 250 [stiind]^, stunned. Used sometimes for cracked — this is 
probably the meamng in the text 

Stivering, 312, or Stubvering up against, Standing stiff, [stiiv-ur- 

een] (very common). Generally applied to the hair, which is said to 
be all atirered vp when it is standmg up on end, or of a neat-haired 
person when his or her hair is ruffled and imtidy. The word is also 
used intransitively in the sense of getting angry — * Did'n her stiver 
up tho*, hon her yeard o' it ! ' See Busking. 

To Stile Linen, 273, &c. to smooth it with a Steel, or ironing Box. 
— To iron the Clothes, [stuyul]. The instrument is still known as 
the etiling irmty but I believe to stile is now obsolete. 

Stomach [stuum ik]. To take stomachy is to face, to dare, to brave 
out (common). 

* Katherine. He [Wolsey] was a vnan 

Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes.* 

Shakspere, • Henry VIII.,' Act iv. sc. 2. 
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* Stem UHU hU look, and full of stomach vam.' 

Spenser. 

To Stool Terras, 175, to set up wet Turfs two and two, one against 
another, touchineeach other at the upper Part, and astrout at the 
Bottom, that the Wind may blow between them, and help to dry them 
for FueL [st^o'l tuur*uz] (very common). See W. S. DiaL, p. 71. 

To Stram, 94, 264 [straam], to beat with the fists. 

A Stram, 174, any sudden, loud, and quick Sound : So (as a Verb) to 
Stram the Boors, means to shut them with Noise and Violence. — 
Hence a bold and imexpected Lie that sreatly shocks and surprizes 
the Hearer, is called a Strammer ; and hence also to Strammee, 
means to tell great and notorious Lies, [straam] (very common). 

To Strat, 105, 147, to dash in Pieces ; to throw any Thing against the 
Ground, &c. so as to break it off : Hence to strat the Match that is to 
break it off, or prevent the intended Marriage, [straat] (common). 
Spelt etrad in the text, 1. 105. 

A Strat in the Chops, 78, 80, 515 — A Blow in the Face or Mouth, 
[straat] (very common). A blow with hand or fist only. 

To Strat a Person up, — ^To dash the foul Water or Mud of the 
Streets against him, and bespatter him therewith. (Obsolete in this 
sense.) The word would now be to $lat, t. e. to splash, to bespattcnr. 

Stroll, 209 (from Struggle) Strength and Agility.— 'Thou hast no 
Stroil or Docity,' i. e. no Activity nor Docility ; — ^No more Agility 
or Motion than a Person disabled from striving or struggling, 
[strauyul] (very common), pluck, quickness of eye and limb. 

Stroll is also a Denomination of the long Boots of Weeds and 
Grass, in Grounds not properly cultivated, [strauyul] (very 
common), couch, twitch, irittcum repene. Not usea in the text. 

Stroaking, 47, 110, or Strocking the Kee, (i. e. the cows,) Milking 
after a Calf has suck'd. [struii^'een, stroa'keen] (in constant use). 
Drawing off a little milk irom ewes after the weaning of the lambs ; 
also partially milking a cow when it is intended to £7 up the milk. 
The term is applied to anv female, whether man or beast, when it is 
desired te take no more milk than is necessary to relieve the organs. 

A good Stuby 550, 580, a large Sum of Money, whether given or 
expended ; as, ' it cost a good Stub,' i. e. it was bought at a great 
Price. — *He did not give his Vote without having a ^xyd Stub,' that 
is, a large Bribe. This word is still in common use in the Exmoor 
district m W. Som. It is more usually Buh, 

A Stnre, 49, a Steer ; also a Dust raised, ['st&e'iir, rarely so pro- 
nounced]. For a dust it is a different word, gtoa'r, i. e. st\r^-4o itir is 
always to stoa'r, A very old and common saying against undue 
dwelling upon the disagreeable is — ' Dhu moo*&r yde stoaT-t^ dhu 
wiis t-l staengk.' 

Siigs / 331 [suugz]. See note 7, p. 78. This is a variation of Zooksl 

Swapping, 16, or Swopping, big, large, unwieldy ; — as the Swopping 
MaUard of All Souls College in the Song, means a very large 
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MallaTtL [zwanp'een}(yery oommon), ge&endly Hsed with, and as a 

complement of, ^rtioA or hig. See Banging. 

' A filch-man in his handle, a swapping ale daqgtr at hia badt^ co«- 
tainina by etHmoHon tome two or three pounds <^ yron in the hyUee amd 
chape,—* A Oountercuffe giyen to Miron Junior/ 1689 (Naios). 

A Swash-bucket, 57, a Wench who carelessly swashes and splashes the 
Pig's Wash out of the Bucket, when she carries it to feed the Hogs : 
— ^That this, or some such slatternly Conduct, whether of the Pig's 
Bucket, or Milk-Pail, &o. is meant by this Word in the foregoing 
Dialo^es, seems evident ; at least that it can have no Beference or 
Allusion to a Swash-buckler or hectoring Soldier, but to some mean 
Office of a Woman Servant in the Country. JTzwaursh-bunk-ut], 
common term for a farm-house slattern. Prof, okeat suffeests that 
this word * may, after a sort, allude to ewash in swash-bu3der.' The 
BUKuh here used certainly denotes rough force as well as elovenJiness. 
Those who are acquainted with the sfyle of genuine hedge draggle- 
tails will at once perceive the full force of the epithet. 

' Sam. Draw if you be men, Gregory, rememher thy swashing How,* 
— Shakspere, ' Bomeo and JuHet,' Act i. sc 1. 



To Taok, 18, 101, 103, 312 (from Attaquer, Fr. to attack) means in 
Devon, to give a Stroke with the Palm of the Hand, not with a 
clench'd Fist [taak] (very common), alwavs to strike with the open 
hand, to smack. Infknts are threatened with having their hands or 
bottoms tacked. Probably tack is the same as tap, 

A Tack, a Stroke so given, (very common). Not in the text. 

To Taok Hands, to clap Hands, either by Way of Triumph or 

Provocation ; as also in a Dance, &o, [Not in the text.] 

Tackle, good Tackle, a Table well furnished. — Good Things, good 
Provisions, [taak'l] (very common). Applied to food in general, but 
more frequently to drinkables. I have very often heard the remark 
upon weak srogy or upon some experimental beverage^ * This is poor 
tackle,* Tackle not in the text. 

Tackling, 11, 187 [taak'leen], food, provisions. Anything very nice 
is frequently called rae'ttr taak'leen. Tackle is, however, the com- 
moner word. Taak'l fut mir dhu keng is often heard. Tackling is the 
usual name for harness. 

Tacklon, in Cornish signifies a Creature (1 creatures), a Thing H things) 
— Gk)od Things, fit Instruments for the Purnose. [Unknown in Devon 
or W. Somerset.] (Not in the text) Prof. Skeat says — * Cornish, tacel^ 
a thing, a tool ; plur. tadoWy things. Welsh, tacyl ; plur. tadau. Pure 
Celtic^ not Eng. dialect. Hence ^g. tackle^ Cornish tacely i. e. a thing, 
instrument, tool, and thence the sense of tackle in English.' 

Tan, 82, 347, 514 [tan], to beat with some weapon. See Lace. 

Tanbaste, 219, ^ Tanbase, Scuffling or Struggling. (Obsolete.) 
Halliwell is wrong in giving this word as a verb. 
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Twly, 630 (a Corruption of Timely (]), Sax. Timlice tempestiye)^- 
Early ; betiinee in the Morning. (Obsolete, unknown). 

To Tare. See Tear. 

Tachy, 21, peevish, captious, displeased on every trifling Occasion, 
[taech'^l (very common), touchy. Here is a good example of not 
dialectal out literary corruption. 

* Touchy is the absurd corruption of it (tachy). It has nothing to 
do with touch,^ — Skeat. 

Prompt. Pary. has ' Tdch'e, or maner of condycyone, Mos oondido.' 

' A chyldU tatches in playe sTiewe playnlye what they Tneane ' (mores 
pueri inter ludendum). — Herman. 

' OffritisB, crafty and deceyt/ul tabhes.' — ^Elyot. 

' Of the manera, taches, and condyciouns of houndes,* 

* Master of Game,* Sloane MS. 3501, c. zi. 

' Sith all children he tached ivith euill manners,' 

* Piers Plowman,' B 9, 146, ed. Skeat, E. E. T. Soc. 

' Alle ]^y8e ar techee & iokenea * to trow vpon yi^ 
& wittnesse of jxU wykked tperk,' 
Alliteratiye Poems, 1360, * Destruction of Sodom,' 1. 1049. 

* And to hisfadris maneris endyne. 
And wikkid tacchis and vices eschews' 

* Occleve,' MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 279. 

* It is a tacche of a devouryng hounds 
To resseyve superftuytS and do eaccesse* 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 16, f. 157 (HaUiwell). 
Bailey's Dictionary has tech for touchy marked as M. Coles has 
' Titchy, morosus, difficilis. To he titchy^ asperibus moribus esse.' 

' Duchess. A grievous hurden was thy hirth tome; 
Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy.' 

Shakspere, ' Bidiard m.,' Act iy. so. 4. 

* Troilus. / cannot come to Creseid hut hy Pandar ; 
And ht^s as tetehy to he woo'd to woo. 
As she is stuhhom-ehaete againet all suit' 

Shakspere, * Troilus and Cressida,' Act i. sa 1. 

It is easy to see how from simple 'frame of mind' the word 
developed an evil significance. Webster completely slurs over the 
word as collo<iuial, and calls it 'vulgarly techy or tetchy;' while 
Johnson says it comes from touch ! 

Tatles, 193, Potetoes. [ti^'Meez] (always so). 

To Tear or Tare, 218, 292, 294, signifies (in Devon) not only to 
rend, crack, or break, but also to make a great Stir, [tacur] (very 
common). Windows or crockery are torn, while clothes are broken 
[u-broa*kt]. It is very usual to hear of a person in a passion, ' Wad-n 
ur in a purty tore, hon a yeard o' it P ' or * You never zeed nobody in 
no such tare in all your li-ve.* 

To Tear ar tare alonff, 541 — ^to bustle through business^ to be stirring 
and active.— ' How do hare tere along' (p. 100) i« e. How doth she go 
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on, or make her Way in the World ? How doth Her Diligenoe and 
Assiduiiy succeed ? [tae'tir laung] (common). See note 6, p. 100. 

Ted, 1 13, or Tet, to be ordered or permitted to do a Thing ; as 'I ted 
go home at such a Time,' i. e. I am to go home, &c * We tet not pat 
on our Shoes till we have them,' i. e. We are not to put them on till, 
&C. [taed] (rare), bound, or under obligation. There is no idea of 
being ordered in this word — it is that of being tied. CL * tied to time.' 
Pro£ Skeat thinks ted in this phrase a p. part, of tie. The word also 
means to turn or shake hay, in which sense it is a different word alto- 
gether. Mr. Chorley sajrs that a £Eirmer would say to his man, *■ Thee 
x»k. the machine, and go and ted thick mead o* hay.' 

< Then Dick and Doll, with fork and rake^ 
Trudge after him^ the hay to make ; 
With bouncing Bess and piping John, 
Merry as crukets every one ; 
Tedding, turning, cocking, raking. 
And such business in hay making. 
The lads and lasses sweat and fry. 
As they the grass do toss and dry,* 

' Poor Robin,* aj). 1746. 

Tedious, 107 [taijus], aggravating (very common). 

Teelieeing, 130 [toe-hee'en], giggling, tittering, silly laughing (still very 
common). * Very old.' — Skeat. 

* Te he ! quoth she, and dapt the window to* 

Chaucer, ' Cant. Tales/ L 3738. 

' For all the tee-hees that have been broke by men of drdl, or dirt that 
has been thrown from daring spight,' — Fairfax, ' Bdlk and Selvedire of 
the World,' a.d. 1674 (Halliwell). 

* But when the hobby-horse did wihy, 
Then all the wenches gave a tihy.* 

Cobbe, 'Brit Popular Antiquities,* voL 1, p. 207. 

Teening, 314. See Candle-teening. 

* Wash your hands, or else the fire 
Will not teend to your desire,^ 

* Part must be kept wherewith to teend 
The Christmas log next yeare,^ 

* Cmne while the log is teending.' 

Herrick (author of * Cherry Ripe '), * Hesperides,' a.d. 1620. 

* Ne was there salve, ne was there medicine, 
That might recur e their wounds; «q inly they did tine.* 

Spenser, 'Faerie Queene, Bk. ii. c. xi. 21. 

Compare tinder, tinder-box. See note 10, p. 59. 

Teening-Mth, 287 [teeneen ban -tl], tin-bottle. T/« is always tee'neen. 
See W. S. Gram., p. 19. 

Tell, 150 [tuul], to say, to speak, to talk. See notes to 11. 116, 138. 

Terra or Terve, 175, a Turf, [tuur-u] (always thus). See W. S. 
Dial., p. 71. 
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Tervee, 216, to straggle and labour to get free. [tuur'vSe] (common), 

Tethevy 139, 160, 311 [taodhur, tuudh-ur], other. See note, 1. 281. 
It should bo noted that although tother may now be almost accepted 
in collorxuial English, as in tother day, it only occurs in Early EngUsh 
when preceded by |>c, because ]^e to]>er =» )>et o\>er^ 

* Bot ]^e to shall for ]>e io\f* dye* 

Chronicon Yilodunense, ed. Hoare, st. 236. 

i. 0. that one^ that other. This distinction is still very much more 
retained by real dialect speakers than by mere users of colloquial 
phrases. The former still retain tJie before tother in most cases. 

Tether-eend, 281 [taedh'ur ee'n], seat, Podex (very common). 

Tetties, 375 (Teats^ Breasts, [tiifeez] (the usual name). Com. tidi, 
the breast, pap ; Welsh, did. Prompt. Parv. * Tete^ uber.' 

Thick-lifted, 126, short winded or breathing with Difficulty, (as very 
£&t Persons do)— -Asthmatical. [thik liif'tud] (common), given to pant 
and puff, wheezy. This word is ^ven as thick-listed in some editions, 
and so is copied by HalliweU. (Thecklifted in the text.) 

To Thir, 475 — Tliis signifies much the same as to Dere, a "Woixi com 
monly used by Nurses in Devonshire, signifying to frighten or hurry 
a Child out of his Senses. (Bare, obsolescent.) 

Thirl or Therl, 73, gaunt and lank, thin and lean. (Obsolete.) Spelt 
therle in the text. 

Thoa^ 355, 556 [dhoa*], then. See note, L 351. So used by most 
old writers. 

17/0/, 215, 268, 348, 628 [thau-fl, though or although. This word is 
always pronounced with the ih sharp as in think and the ough as off ; 
on the other hand trough {traw/ in bt. Eng.) is invariably pronounced 
troa\ See W. 8. Gram., p. W. See note, 1. 215. 

' ]>ou Bethleem luda, 
^of ]fOU he noght \>e mast citS, 
^ou es noght lest of dignitd.* 
Cursor Mimdi (a.d. 1320), Visit of the Magi, 1. 97, ed. Morris. 

* And dampnyd men he savedefele 
J>aw ]^y weron dampnyd in ]^t stounde.* 

Chronicon Yilodunense (a«d. 1420), ed. Hoare, st. 277. 

* A 7id thofe the hryd^ hlythe he 
That Percyvelle hase wane the gree,* 

' Tho^fo Percevdle has slayne the rede knyght^ 
litt may another he ah wyghte,^ 

* Perceval,' a. D. 1453 (HalliweU). 

Thong^ 77, 364, 514 [dhaung], to thrash with some limp ihon/j or 
lash-like instrument (very common). See Lace. 

Tlionging^ 6, 501 [dhaung'een], flinging or swinging the skirts or tail 
by bouncing about, so as to make them resemble a great whip. The 
word is most expressive, and means much more than bouncing 
(common). 

M 
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JTwrt, 333 [dhaaTt], thongbt Still always pionoaiioed thus— r quite 
distinct as m/ougnt. See Vort; also note 9, p. 78. 

Tiltish, 42 [tdl-teesh], uppish, touchy, ready to take oflenoe (com- 
mon). Of a horse, apt to kick. 

TUtishness, 75 [tdl-teeshnees], fietfulness, touchiness, ill temper 
(common). 

Timersome, 59, Passionate, [tum-ursum] (common), sensitiTey easOy 
roused in temper ; also shy, timid. 

Ting, a long Girt or Surcingle, that girds the Panniers tight to the 
Pack-Saddle, [ting] (common), a tpng, usually a long strap of rav 
hide. 

To Tin^ a Persom, 72, to give him or her a tight Scolding ; or to 
uphraid one with such Particulars as touch the quick, and janch u 
feelingly as the Ting does the Belly of the Horee when tightly 
huckled. [ting, more commonly dingj. The connection here assumed 
with ting = a girth, is very fiur-fetched ; it seems to me much more 
allied to the ding, dang of a persistenUy sounding belL To ding a 
person is to scold loudly and long. 

Tirant, special, extraordinary. [See Tyrant, The explanation here 
is incorrect, but, as usual, copied by HalliwelL] 

Tom or Tonm, 255, a Spinning Wheel ; so call*d from its turning 
round, [tuum] (very common^. The whole machine is called a Iwm, 
quill-turn^ or spinning turn. The whed is only that part which drires 
the spindle. See Fad, A yerjr favourite description of any article 
much patched or renewed by instalments is * Uhik-^s^ jis lig dh-oa'l 
duum'um speen'een tuum,* The turn in question is said to have first 
had a new wheel, then new legs, then new spindle, then new frame, 
but always to have been the same turn, 

Torrif 37 [tuum], moment, instant. ' Every other turn * is still a 
constant expression for * now and again,' or for any quickly repeating 
incident. It may be taken from the spinning- wheel or from ploughing, 
when at every alternate turn the plough passes by the same spot. 

Toteluif^f 53 [toa'tleen], slow moving, inactive, dead-alive (common). 
Applied also to the slow, laboured movement of aged and infirm 
people. 

A To tie, 1 20, 293, a slow lazy Person ; an idle Fool, that does his 
Work awkardly and slowly. — (so call'd perhaps, q, d. Taught ill, but 
Q. as to this ?) (Obsolete.) 

To Totle and totee about, 253 — to totter up and down, [toa-tl] 
(common). Tottle is rather a common surname. 

To Towzee, 216, 291, to toss and tumble, [tuwzee] (rare). Spelt 
towsee in the text, I. 216. 

To Tozey 346, 513 [toa'uz], used in the text for to thrash ^ but it 
conveys the idea of twisting^ or rather untwisting, as if a struggle or 
scuffle had been the beginning of the fray. The common meaning is 
to untfnu/Je, to loosen by puUing. To toze out matted locks with a 
comb is the usual expression. A knot difficult to untie must be a ta^d. 
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* Autolycus. Think^st thouy for that I insinuate^ or ioze from thee thy 
business f I am there/ore no courtier f* — Shakspere, * Winter's Tale,' Act 
iv. 8C. 3. 

Prompt. Parv. has * Tosare, of wulle or other lyke, Carptrix,* 

Johnson has * Tose, to comb wooV 

Trapes^ 65, 158, 470, 634 Ftrae'ups], a woman all bedraggled by 
walking through deep mud, hence a slattern (common). 

Trapaeey 200 [trae'upsee], to walk through a wet or muddy path, and 
to get all bedraggled. A man may trae'upsee drue dhu muuks, but 
he would never he called a trapes, A man said to me, ' I was a forced 
to trapesee all the way to Withypool avore I voun un.' 

Trem^ 515 ][tr6m], to trim, i, e. thrash or beat (stiU very common), 
with or without instrument. See Cotton, 

* An she would be coold, sir, let the soldiers trim her,* 

Beaumont and Fletcher, ^ False One,' Act ii. sc. 3. 

Treat up a ground, 305 [u-tnist aup u graewn], trussed up above 
ground, i, e, hung (a rare but not obsolete phrase). 

Trim, 86 [tnim], to beat. Generally spoken in connection wiih 
children — in that case it implies slapping with the open hand. See 
Trem. 

A Troant, 282, 283 (not a Truant or Micher, but in Dev.) a foolish 
witless Fellow, and sometimes a lazy loitering Lubber. (Obsolete.) 

A Trolnbber, 265, ar Trough-lubber, a common Labourer, whose 
ordinary Business is hed^^g and ditching. [troa*luub*ur] (very 
common), one whose work is mostly with troa'z^ i. e, troughs or ditches; 
hence a clownish, heavy, slouching fellow. A ditch is nearly always 
a ditch-trough [deech-troa']. ? is this tho origin of troUoper and 
trollop f 

Troubled, 20, 29, 439 [truub-ld], afflicted. This word is still used in 
connection with all kinds of disease or ailments. Uur-z u-truub'ld 
wai dhu rue'tnaatik ; he is troubled with the ar'y^sup'ulees, &c The 
word has in the above sentences a frequentative moaning, equivalent 
to * subject to rheumatism,^ erysipelas, &c. It is also the usual word for 
haunted. See note, 1. 439. A very common saying respecting any one 
who is believed to appear after death is, ' he's main troublesome.*' 

Truh, 104, 106, 262, 503 [trijob], a drab, a slut, a good-for-nothing, 
useless wench. This is an opprobrious epithet for a woman. See Chun, 
(Very rare now.) 

How do you Try? 317, 327, 551— -How do you find yourself] 
How do you do P — Sometimes the Salutation is, * How d'ye hold it ? ' 
to which some Punsters will answer, ' In both hands when I can catch 
it ; ' but the Meaning is, how do you hold or retain your Healtii ? 
— A Nautical Term, [aew d-ee traay] (rare, but not obsolete 
salutation). 

Ticineri, 217 [twuynud], twisted, wriggled (very common still). Note 
that intransitive verbs have their past inflexion fullv sounded ud. See 
W. S. O., pp. 45, 77. See also Body. 

>i2 
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Tj/rantf 568 [tuyTimt], a pushing, driving, bnstling person. Xo 
implication of oppression or cruelty is conveyed by thia expression, 
any more than in cruel qood, * Hers a tyrant for butter and cheese,' 
is an every-day expression, and means that she is an excellent hand 
at making them. The word is only applied to womeziu 



XTnlifty, 103, Unwieldy, [aun'liifbee] (common), duinsy, awkward. 

XTpazet, 230, or TTppa-zit, opposite; set before you in foil riew. 

Saupuzaut']. This word has no connection with opposite, HalliweU*a 
efinition, * TJpazet. In perfection ' (corned firom old Gloss., see p. 68), 
is an absurd mvention to complete me sense of the passage. The 
phrase means up-O'Sett set up m view, or exhibited as plainly as if 

* Ount Sybyl Moreman * were before you. The use of the word in the 
text, though somewhat redundant, is quite in keeping with the spirit 
of the dialect, and is not at all uncommon. I heard a man say of 
another, whom he had recognised, * I be so safe 'twas he, as auf 
fthough) I'd a got-'n now avore me, up-a-zot,* i, e. set up for inspection. 
Of. Upzetting. 

Up-reerty 151, 510 [aup-ree'urt, o/iener aup-raii;], upright. In early 
editions it is lee a rope out-reert. See notes, L 151. 

TTpzetting, 8, 380, i. e. Up-sitting; — a Gossipping or Christening 
Feast. [aup-z6t*een] (common). At present the being dreesed and 
ready to receive visitors after a wedding, funeral, &c., is called 

* sitting up,' and the days when such visitors are expected are called 

* sitting up days.' 

Uze, 229 [ytie'z], use, custom, habit (still very common). 



To Vag, 80, 515, to thwack, or beat one with a Rod, &c. to fag. 
(Obsolete.) 

To vail over the Desk, 475, a Cant Term for having had the Banns 
of Marriage published in the Church, [vaal oa'vur dhu dOs] (still a 
common sajdng). 

To Vang, 8, to take : — ^And likewise to undertake at the Font of 
Baptism, as a Sponsor for a Child. — In the Prseter Vimg (?). — Thus 
1. 8, * When tha vungst (and be hang'd to tha !) to Bobbin ' — i. e. 
When thou wert Godmother (and may hanging await thee I) to Robin. 
[vang] (very common), to hold, to seize. Cf. fang. I have never heard 
of vung for the past tense, and believe it never existed ; if it did, it is 
now quite forgotten. It no longer signifies to become sponsor. The 
present term for that duty is to stand for [tu stan vaur]. The verb is 
conjugated vangy vang{d before a vowel), u-vang{d before a vowel). 
Compare Germ, fangen. See note, 1. 256. See E. D. S. Gloss. B. 14. 

VarjuicBy 411 [vaarjees], verjuice ; a common exclamation. 
Vath, 400, 475, 553, 610, 624. See Fath. 

Vath and trath ! 454 [faath-n traath !], a rather stronger interjectional 
phrase than faaXh ! only, = * by my faith and troth.' The expression 
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is still much used, and in it alon« is the word troth extant. Yi^ether 
traalh is the original pronunciation, or whether it has been adapted 
to match /oath, la a question for Btudeute. See Fy. 
VaiUhe [fauth], fault. This pronunciation ia still not uncommon, 

but/au't ot/auttl are more usual. (Not in the text) 
Yeaking:, 42, 75, 308 /quasi Feigini;;, Carping ;^ fretful and peeTisK 
(Obeolete.) The explanatory trord Paging, m all the editions, ia 
obsolete also, 
Veeet, 93 [vees, often Tuya ; pfvr. vee-stez, Tuystez], fist. 
Vengfanee, i, 35, 207, 506 [vaiTijuns], still a very common name for 
the Derii See also ' Somerset Uan's Complaint,' p. 9. 

' Left to tonfiict naktdly with htll and vengeance.' 

Sogers (1642), ' Hiet of Naaman,' p. 89. 
Verli/ bteive, 303 [vuur-lce blai'v], verily believe ; still a very common 

form of SBseverution. Veriiy is always sounded as two syllables. 
Vet et, 252. 303 [viit ut], fetch it, i. e. come round, recover. Thia 
word is altogethoT different from to vit ment It is, I think Q. 2d2), 
the p. part, of /etch. We soe the word spelt vett in the ' Somerset 
Mans Complaint,' p, 8, and/ri by Chaucer. In the ' Chronicon Vilo- 
dunonse' the word is used frequently in different forms, in all of which 
it has a form more like the modem dialectal. Fetch is now pronounced 
faach or vanch. In stanza 732 of the Chron. Vilo. we read facht for 
theinfln. ot JtUh. 

' hurre goult tvas fate to hevene uf angrU ffre.' — at. 482. 
' Bo( Seynl Ede wiu dtdtformthe by/ore 
And hurre eouie fatte tn hevene bJyese.' — st. 649. 
'For bleyndf laea hadden iitre hurr' <ey)( 
And crokette and mayinotte fatten fiere hum hele ' 
MiraciiltM ureron do ^er' )>IM rfuy and nyjf 
And ifkanen come (leifur mony and ffele.' — st 5S6. 
'A baeyn vf viat ^ofurihe wai fatte/ — at. 704. 
' tioey p'»la . . . fettan (-e ihryne.' — at. 1174. 
In Fiere Plowman, about the same date as the above, we read : 
' And of-unti hire a~tuii^e • Seriaum hire to fette.'— Pass. UL 96. 
' Freret with/eir sprchei ' fetten him \>enntt.' — Pass. IL 205. 
Gower has : 

'And ]ianne he let >«co/re* fette 
Vpon fie bord and dtdt hem teti*.' 

Tale of the Coffers, L 45. 
Chaucer has : , 

' A Briton hook, virittn with Eaangilei, 
Wat fet, and on thit bo<A he twor anoon.' 

Man of LawM tale, 668. 
See note 3, p. 8, 
r/;/.7w, 216 [vig-ee]. See Vigghig, 

Vigging, 218{SoePoteo,)vig, vig, vig; used to express the Action of 
I>r)g8 digG[ingwith their Feet, in order to scratch out Fleas, [vig'oen] 
(this would be still undarstood, rare). 

' The old word is Jike, of which Jidgti is the diminQtive.'— 
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The Prompt. Pary. has * Fykiu a-bowte, infra in Fyfikia.* ' Fiskin 
a-bowte yn ydilnesse.' 

* I praye you ae howe »he fyeketh aboute,* — ^Palsgrave. 

'Troti^re, a raumpe, JUgigj fisking huswife^ raunging damseiL* — 
Cotgrave. 

' Make^ feir setnblaunt, & fike^ mid te heauedJ 

* Ancrea Biwle,' p. 206. 

* J>c< flickered so mit J>e, & filke^ mid dogge uawenunge, ' 

Ibid, p. 290, ed. Camden Soc. 

* And since I trotted from my trotter stalls 
And figd about from neatesfeete neatly drest,' 

' A Quest of Enquirie,' A.D. 1598 (Nares). 

yinnied or Viimad, Finnewed, Mouldy, [viin'ud] (the usual term 
in every-day use), mildewed, spotted with mould, or with any defiling 
matter. Cheese with green mould is always called vun'ud, Webster 
gives this word as * vinnewedy obsolete.' 

* Many of Chaucer'' s words are become as it were vineVd and hoarie 
with over long lying,'' — T. Beaumont to Speght, in his Chaucer (Nares). 

* A soiUdier^s hands must oft be died with goare. 
Lest, Starke with rest, they finew'd waa^ and hoare,^ 

' Mirror for Mag,' p. 417. 

* A panary of wholesome food, against fenowed traditions,"* — ^Bible 
Translator's Preface to Beaders. 

* The old moth-eaten leaden legend, and the foisty and fenowned 
festival J* — Dr. Favour, cited by Todd (Nares). 

In Shakspere the word is whinid in early editions, but in later ones, 
e. g, Stebbmg, it is quite deflavoured and spoilt by the reading 
unsalted, 

* Ajax. Speak then, thou whinid' st leaven, sjpeak : I will beat thee into 
handsomeness J — *Troilu8 and Cressida,' Act li. sc. 1. 

*Fenne has occasionally the abstract signification of mire,' In 
Vegecius, Roy. MS. 18, A. xii., Scipio speaks * with this reprouable 
scorne ; ye ben worthy, to be blottede and spottede, foulede and defoulede 
with fenne and with drit of water (luto inquinari) and of blode, pat in 
tyme of werre ne were not, ne wolde nat be bespreynt ne be wette with 
ennemyes blode.' — Bk. iii c. 10, Prompt. Parv. p. 155, ed. Way. 

Vinny, 139, a Battle or Skirmish; and in the foregoing Dialogues 
(see p. 40) a scolding Bout. — Possibly from Whinniard (?), a Hanger or 
crooked Sword, used as a Defence from Assaults ; and this perhaps 
derived from the Latin Vindicta (?), Revenge: For the Word Vinny 
here, cannot mean to whinny or neigh like a Horse, this being a 
signal of kind Invitation, rather than garrulous Opposition. [Obso- 
lete.] This derivation is far too speculative. Why may not this word 
also bo derived from fenn = mire ; hence bespattering or befouling 
as the usual result of a tussle ? Cf. * throwing dirt.' See Vinuied. 

To Vine-dra Voaks, 201, i. e. to finedraw Folks; to flatter or 
deceive People by fair Speeches ; — to cut their Throats with a Feather. 
[I believe it would have been pronounced fai'n draa voaks.] To * Hue- 
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drs a etoar ' (a tale) would metLn to groaaly exa^erate. ' Thick tliera 
etoar'a too jiiu a dra'd,' is not on imcommoD Baying. I cannot find 
any trace of the word being now used as in the text. 

Vii-K-fanga, 72 [vuy'ur-tangz]. The common tongs are Htill called 
most usually tne fire-Umgt. Tong* alone are smith's pincera. 

To Tit Heat, to dress it, or make it fit to be eaten. (Obsolete.) 
Not in the test Halliwell is again absurdly wrong in copying this, 
and so giving ' Vit. To dreaa meat' To vit is clearlv to make nt, and 
is simply the tranmtiTe form of the verb, of which to vMet is the 
intraiudaTe and fiequeutative. A natiTe never could have got his 
mouth into shape to utter ' to vittte meat,' but he would of course have 
said ' the mait will vtKee.' It is erideut the lost century gloesarist was 
a native and practically knew the true meanings of the words, though 
he was unconscious of the graniniBtical conuection. See W. S. Gram., 
p. 49, tt *fq. 

To Vlttoe, 57, 262, to go well, fitly, and successfully. [vitSo] (com- 
mon), to thrive, to get on. 

Titty, 73, 462, 4C4, 553, 559, 569 (quasi fittj,) apt, decent, handsome 
and well. [vCt'So] (very common); also as an adverb — properly, in 
the right manner. Spelt viltee, I 73. 

Vittinntv, 200 [viit'inees], dexterity, neat-baDdedness (very common). 

Vlagged, 74 [vlag'ud], loose, flaccid, flabby (very common). 

Vlee, 299 [vleo], to fly ; so always vlee lig u buurd, ' fly like a bird.' 

Always, as in the tes.t, fly to, not fly at. 
Toar, Toor, or Tore, 286 — Forth; — Also a Fuitow. [vost] (very 

oommon still in all the senses found in the text). 
To drow voar, 286, 309, i. e. to throw forth ; to twit a Person with 

a Fault [tu droa Toa'r] (very common). See note S, p. 44. 

Toar-and-Baok, 119, revers'd ; the Bight-hand Siile being placed on 
the Left, or what should be forward put backward ; So un and-down 

(in the Devonslk. Dialect) moans up aide-down, or invertea. [voa-r-n 
iMiak] (very common) ; baak-n-voaT is more usual. Bpelt von-aiid- 
badc, 1. 119. I do not think this expression means /ore or right hand 
back, or badc-hand /orward, as hare implied— (a) because no stress is 
laid on the and, which is clipped down to a mere sound of n in both 
the forms I have given; and (t) because the same idionuitic form is 
used to express the other positions of reversal, e. g. in-and-out [een- 
un-aowt] is invariable for iTUide-out, and u]i-a7id-doivn [aup-m-daewn] 
for ujiidt-dfni'ji. If band were intended it would have stress — the 
right tide is always called right-hand side [rai't-an'-zuyd], or left- 
hand side [laft-an'-Kuyd] for lift tidr. 

Prof. Skeat suggests that the and in up-nnd-down, Ac, is on.* i.«. 
nji-on-dfiien t= up- (side) on-down (aide). This is vary pml 

Vi-h'n, 202 [voaks], folks, people. Also spelt vnciktii, II. 1 97, 
but this latter form is quite ohsolot«. Acoordingt'i coutoxt, 
may moan people in general or the work-people. Uaunlly riMik. 
•19\, 3A3, would moan popple in general, while tbe phiiu1,ii!< 
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means work-poople. It is most common to distingraisli men and 
women, as mai'n voaks^ wuom'een voak9% See note 9, p. 47. Spelt 
voakSy 1. 202. 

VorCy 286 [voaT], for (emphatic). 

Fore, 229 [voar], until. See notes, IL 108, 229. 

Vore-Days or Voar-Bays, 122, late, or forward in the Day ; the Day 
being far adyanced. [voa'r daiz]. Be voor days in the text. The ez- 

?re8sion vore-daya is rare, while vore^day, or avort-day is very common. 
he latter undoubtedly means * before daylight.* Halliwell, as usual, 
throws no light, but simply copies this glossary. Bosworth certainly 
^yes A.S./or^ dceges^ at the close of day ; but I can find no passage 
m later Eng. to confirm the definition of vore days given aboye. See 
Be yoor days. 

Vore-reert, 50, 120, forthright, or right forward. — ^headlong, without 
Circumspection. [yoaT ree'firt] (rare, obsolescent) ; [voaT ruyt], the 
present form (yery oommonV Spelt vore-redy L 50. 'thia word Eas at 
present a stronger force in tne dialect than it seems to have possessed 
formerly, if we are to accept the definitions of dictionary makera. 
Bosworth giyes */(*rii riht, right forward, direct, plain ; ' and much 
the same sense is giyen to the word by Beaumont and Fletcher and 
bj' Massingor, according to Webster. The yemacular meanine* is 
truly given in the glossary, the idea being headstrong, unreasonine, 
hence rudely blustering. The following quotations seem to imply 
something approaching the force of the dialect : 

* Though he foreright 
Both by their houses and their persons pasddj* 

Chapman, * Odyssey,* jcviL 

* Fil. Hey hoy ! how sits the wind f 
Gios. i^ore-right, awe? a brisk gale.* 

* The SHghted Maid,' p. 3 (Nares). 

Vorewcyy 170, 354,556,558 [voaTwai, voarwai], immediately, straight 
away. This word (still verj'- common) does not imply quite so instant^ 
anoous an action as wV tha same. See note 2, p. 44. In some cases 
this word would have just the meaning of literary /ore- n'^rA^. 

Vorked, forked. 48, *so vur's tha art a vorked' i. e. so far as thou 
art forked : and 1. 135, * drade tha out by the vorked Eend ' i. e. drew 
thee out by the forked End ; which Phrases want no other Explana- 
tion, the i^ork therein meant being well known : And perliaps it may 
not bo deem'd beside our Purpose to add, that the same Word is us'd 
for the T^idst or Twissel of Maiden Trees, [vaur'kud]. See W. S. 
Gram., p. 81, (Common.) 

Vort or Voart, 334, foiijj^ht. — * Es thort you ooudent a vort zo * 
i. o. I thoiiglit you could not have fought so. [vau'rt] (common). 
Most words in ought have an r in them. See Thort y Nort, 

Vor irlnj 7 208 [vur waa*y], on which account, because, wherefore 
(common phrase as here used). 

* AJ p* vuel of Dina \>* ich spec of er^ tie com nout 
for^ui y te wurnmen lokede cangliche o wropmen.* 

* Ancren Riwlo,* ed. Camden Soc, p. 56. 
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* And 8wa waJd Ood (U it suld he; 
For-whi he eayd \>us till Noe.* 
Non permanebit, &o. 

Hicham of Hampole, ' Fricke of Conscience/ L 732. 

* For eythen mans lyf hycom ehortere, 
For-whi \>e complection of ilk man 

Was at/then febler ]>an it wae \>an,^ — Ibid, 1. 744. 

Yramp-sliapen, 120, distorted, [vraamp ehee'upm] (obsolete). In 
the text this word is shaken — this is Nearly an error or misprint. 
Possibly the same a8 frampold, 

Vreach, 282, Readily, carefully, diligently and earnestly, [vrai'ch], 
actively, with spirit (common). The idea is the same in * the free 
horse,' i. e. energetic, with all the might. I believe this is the old 
word wreche, which would be naturally pronounced vreache, like vrite^ 
vrestle, &a 

* That may he heled with no leche, 

80 violent tJiei are and full of wreche,' 

MS. Addit. 11,305, f. 97. 

' And couere me atte that dredful day. 
Til that thy wreche he y-passed away,^ 

Ibid, f. 76 (HaUiweU). 

' Ne do \>u nout him scheome^ so yet tu uorhowie 
Wreche of his dome ^ nime to )>in owune domeJ 

Ajicron Biwle, p. 286, ed. Cam. Soc. 

Vulch, 67, 354. See Fulch. 

Vull-dated. See Fvll-statedL 

A Vnmp, 86, a Thump, [vuump] (rare). 

To Vnmp, to thump, or give one Blows with the Fist ; — also to vamp 
or botcii up old Clothes. (Obsolete.) 

Vnng, 8, 256. See Vang, Halliwell gives * Vung, received. DevoUy 
but no such word is known, or ever has been, in the dialect.] 

Yustiii Fume, 521, a mighty Fume, a swelling boisterous Kage. 
( Vustin obsolete, fume not dialect.) 

Vnstled up, 107, wrapped up ; a Lat. Fascia (1). [vuus'ld aupl (very 
common). This means more than wrapped up — it is hustled up or 
hundled up, like a very loose, untidy package. £ and v are constantly 
interchanged, as in ruwh (rubble), curhe (curve). 

Vuzzy-park, 114 [vuuz'ee paark], the name of a field still very 
common on many hill farms. It implies a pasti'^e field liable to be 
overrun with furze or gorse. See note 8, p. 37. 

w 

Waistcoat f 155 [wae'us'koa-ut]. Tliis was not always a man's "gar- 
ment. The short jackets still worn by peasant women, just reaclung 
below the waist, are still called waistcoats, Beaumont and Fletcher 
speak of a fine lady wanting 
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A ten pound waistcoat, or a nag to hunt on,' 

' Woman's Prize,' Act L se. 4. 

The word is iised for the name of a woman's garment by them in 
several plays, also by Massinger (' City Madam ') and in ' Poor Bobin.' 

Wambling, 53, a Humbling or Commotion in the Guts ; — also waving 
tumbling or lolling a Thing backward and forward, or from 8ide to 
Side, fwaum'leenj (very common), unstead^Tt going from aide to 
side. A wheel running much * out of truth ' is said to toautn'L A 
stock for centre-bits is a waum'l Hauk, 

The Prompt. Parv. has *Wamelynge, of ^e stomake, idem quod 
walmynge. NatisiaJ 

* Allecter, to wamble as a queasie stomacke dothe.' — Cotgrave. 

In Trevisa's version of * Barth. de Propriet.* it is said of mint : • /* 
aUUeth with vyjiegree parbrakinye (q. v.), and catting ^ that oomethe of 
febelnesae of the t^ertue rettntyf; it taktth away abhominacion of wam- 
blyng and abatethe the yexeitig,* 

To wamble in this sense is still very common, but in the text, L d3, 
the meaning is rambling^ like a drun&en man. 

Wangary or Waagery, 74, soft and liabby. [wang-uree] (very 
common). This is the regular word used by butchers to express the 
condition of meat which will not get solid — a very common fault in 




wangery, 
as to wang^ to shake about, to be unsteady, to wag. 

Wapper-eyed, 59, Groggle-eyed, having full rolling Eyes ; or looking 
like one scared ;— or squinting like a Person overtaken with Liquor. 
— Possibly from wapian, Sax. fluctuare, stupere. [waap'ur uyd] 
(very common). 

'Chell Warndy, 270, 281, 332, 527, I'll warrant you. [wau-rnt-e^] 
(very common). It is to be carefully not^d that, as explained in 
note, 1. 332, the y in warndy represents yf, and the word is correctly 
defined by the glossarist. Halliwell is utterly wrong in giving 
* warndy y to wan-ant.* The word should be read as warrant-ye or 
warnt-ee. To warrant (v. tr.) is warn, as * 111 ivarn thick 'orse sound.' 
Before a vowel or vowel sound the t is heard, as in * Til wamt-y,' the 
usual form of asseveration ; t. e. warrant you. 

Washamouth, 138, One that blabs out every Tiling at rami cm, or 
whatever happens to be uppermost, [waursh-umaewf] (common). 

Wee WOW or a-wee-WOW, 275 (see note) — Waving this Way and that 
Way ; prave, perverse, [wee wuw] (very common), unsteady, out of 
truth, us of a wheel very loose on ita axles, and so running in zig-zags. 

Well a fine, 81, 269, very well. See note, 1. 81. 

Well to pass. In a thriving Way, posscssVl of a good Estate, or 
having a competent Fortune, [wuul tu paaa] (rare). 

Weiit (ujen. See note 1, p. 90. Appeared after death. 
Wetherly, 220. See p. 69 (obsolete). 
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Wey, 10, 32, 58, 72 [wai], irith. 

A Wli^pet, 517, a Bltm with the Hollow of the Hand, [vaap-ut] 

(very common). The word is now wkap [waup'J. 
Whare, 13 [hwae-ur, emphatic; wuur, unemph,^ whether (still the 
common fonu). 

' Why hert'i aSfire, wit, where he tcilJ or no.' 

' Match at Midnight,' vil 386. 
' Lady FrsmpuL I knout not wiier I am or no ; or tptak, 
Or whether thou doit hear me.' 

Ben Jonaon, ' New Inn,'' Act t. bo. 1. 
* Oood tir, tay wher' you'll antwtr me or not.' 

' Comedy of Errors,' Act iv. so. t. 
* No matter now, wher thou be/alie or no, 
Ootwin; whether thou love auothrr better. 
Or me alone ; or wher th<ni keep thy voui.' 
Beaumont and I'letcher, ' Beggar's Buah,' Act t. ao. 1. 

Wharawey, 235, Wherewith, or Wherewithal [wae-iivwai'] (very 

Whatjeoomb, 440, or WhatohMam, what d'ye call him t [hanch- 

ikumj (very common). 
Thataiozed, for hot nosed, (formerly spelt hoate-noaed,) red-nosed, 

as if heated by drinking too freely. [waut-noa'Qzud] (common). 
A Wherret or Whirret, 100, 518, a Clap or Cuff given on the Face, 
according to Minsbew ; but in Der. it rather means a Box o' the Ear. 
[wur'ut] (vary common). 

' Troth, now Fm invinhle, I'll hit him a sound wherret on the ear, 
lehen he a»ne» out of the garden.' — ' Puritan,' Act iv. so. 2. 
' Hoa meekly 
Thit other fillow here received hit whirrit' 

Beaumont and Pletcher, ' Nice Valour,' Act iv. ac. 3. 
Whileer, 88, 140, 162, 276, i. e. a while e're or a while befoie ; a 
little while sinoe. [wuy-lae-Qr] (obaolesoent). Spelt whilere, L \&% ; 
ere-while. 

* CaUban. £d u« he jocund; wiB you trull the catch 
You taught me hut whilere.' 

Shakspere, ' Tempest,' Act iii. ao. 2. 
' That curted wight, from whom I $capt whyleare, 
>l ,™n^ of hill, that caltt himtelf deipaire' 

■ "lerie Queene,' Bk. 1, ii. 28. 



' Doe you not know thit tetly Hmoroua deere, 
A> tuual to hie kindr, hunted whileare.' 

Browne, ' British Faatimee,' i. 3, p. 69. 

Whitotone, a Whetstone; a Liar's Property. See Notes on P. 78 & 
T9. [lite l«rm wheietont for a har, or for the prize for lying, seems to 
be very old, and, according to Nares, was a standing jest among our 
ancestors as a satirical premium to Imn who told the greatest ho. 
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Bay puts first ' He deserves a whetstone/ among proTerbial phiases 
denoting liars. 

* And what shall he gain that gets the vidoHe in lying f 
He shall have a silver whetstone /or his labour.* 

Lupton, * Too Good to be True/ p. 80, A.D. 1580. 

Other instances are given in * Popular Antic^uitieSy' L p. 429. Men- 
daz, the liar, in an old Morality (BuUeyn^s), cited in Waldron's ' Sad 
Shepherd/ pp. 162, 2*20, says his arms are 

* Three whetstones in gules, with no difference,^ 

* Well might Mariano beare away the hell. 
Or else a whetstone challenge as his dew. 
That on the sodaine such a tale coidd tell. 
And not a word of all his tale was true,* 

Harrington, * Trans, of Arioeto,* xyiii. 36. 

'Crites. Cos! how happily hath fortune furnished him 
With a whetstone.* 

Ben Jonson, * Cynthia's Bevels,' Act i. sc. 1. 

Hence the force of Bacon's sarcasm to Digby, who was unable to 
describe the philosopher's stone which he professed to have seen, 
* Perhaps it was a whetstone.' 

' It is a custom in the North when a man tells the greatest lie in 
the company to reward him with a whetstone ; which is called lying 
for the whetstonej — Bud worth, 'Fortnight's Bamble to the Xjakee? 
ch. 6, A.D. 1792. 

* Diurnnh writ for regulation 
Of lying, to inform the nation. 
And by their public use to bring down 
The rate of wnetstones in the kingdom,* 

Butler, * Hudibras/ pt. iL 1. 57. 

To whister, 297, 624, to whisper.— *Zart! Whistery' P. 108, i. e. 
Soft ! let us whisper, [wus'tur] (common). 

A Whisterpoop, 93, 353, 518, a Sort of whistling, or rather whispering 
Pop, — a Blow on the Ear; ironically meant to express a sudden and 
unwelcome Whisper, [wustur peop] (very common), an unexpected 
blow, a sudden blow. 

Wliittle, 108, 204, 278 [wiit'l], a flannel petticoat. It is now the 
name in common use for the long flannel petticoat, made to open 
down the front, which is worn by babies until they are * shortened,' 
or, OS is said in W. S., * tucked up.' 

A Whitwitch, 440, a white Witch, a Conjuror ; — ^A good Witch, 
that does no Mischief unless it be in picking the Pockets of those who 
are no Conjurors, by pret^mding to discover the Rogurries of others. 

[woetwuchj (vorj'^ common). There are many still thriving, and in 
argo practice. 

Whortlng, — * out a WhoHing,' 1. 91— i. e. out in the Woods, <S:c. to 
search for and gather Whorts or Whortlo-berries. [huur'teen]. The 
w in this word is quite gone — I doubt if it over was sounded. Prof. 
Skeat says the v) is not sounded in Surrey. Cf. Ihirtmoor, near 
Godaluiiug. 
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Whot^ 275, hot Halliwell says wliot is still in use. Cf. Whatnozed. 

The Why for Ay, 236, a sufficient Componsation, or valuable Exchange 
of One-thing for another. — As in P. 60, * Thou wouldst kiss the A — 
of G. BL to ha'en ' (i. e. to have him) ; but thou hast not the "Why for 
Ay, i e. not a sufficient Fortune to answer his. [waay vur aa*y] 
(very common). 

Wimbing, Winnowing Com. [wiim'een]. To winnow is always to 
wttm or wuom; there is no b soimd. Hence wim-sheet, the large sheet 
used in winnowing, 

WC the same. See note 2, p. 44. 

Witherly, 220, Wilful, contrary,— a Witherly Chat : Item, wilfully ; 
with main Force and Violence. (Obsolete.) Spelt wetherly in the text. 

Wane tether, 312 [wan taedh'ur], one another (always so). 

Wother, 307, either (still used in Devon). 

Wothering, otherwise, else (rare in Devon). 

Wotherway, 275, otherwise (rare in Devon). 

Woundy, 351 [wuwndeel, wildly, excessively (obsolete). This is one 
of those expletive adverbs, without much meaning, which have their 
day and are forgotten. Awful or awfully would just now be the 
ooUoquial equivalent. Woundy^ however, seems to have lasted at 
least 200 years, from Jonson's time. See note 16, p. 81. 

Wraxled^ 217 [vraak-slud], wrestled. It should be noted that to wrestle 
being an intransitive verb, the past inflection is pronounced fully ud 
(see W. S. Oram., p. 50); also that words spelt wr are most com- 
monly pronounced vr, as write, vrong, vright, Nathan Hogg spells 
these words with v. 

Wrazling, Wrestling, [vraks'leen, vraa'sleen, vrau'sleen]. See 
Wraxled. 

Wutt, 1 1 [wuut], wilt (emphatic). 



Yellow Beels, 406, or Yellow Boys, Guineas. (Obsolete.) Probably 
Yellow Bilh, as we mi^ht now say Yellmo Vies for sovereigns. At the 
date at which these dialo^ics were first written fhe comage would 
mostly bear the image of William III. Beels meant also biUs^ or notes. 
In those days there were guinea notes. A five-pound note is to-day 
a five^pound bill. Bill is still pronounced bee'iil. 

To Yappee, when spoken of a Dog, signifies to yelp. — See Yeppy. 

tyap'^] (very common). A spaniel or terrier is said to yap'H when 
le utters his sharp barK on disturbing his game. 

The Prompt. Parv. has ' Wappyn, or baffyn as howndys (or snokyn) 
— wappon, or berkyn.' 

* Wappynge, of howndys, whan ^ey folow here pray, or thai they wolde 
harme to,^ 

Forby gives * Wappet, a yelping cur; and yap J 
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Dr. Caius gives ' wappe * in the same sense. 

To wappee is just as common as to vappee in tihe dialect. Both 
words imply the shrill bark of a small dog. A hound is nerer now 
said to jfappee or wappeej but to 9peak or give tongue, 

Teaveling, 166, 200, 223, 314, the Evening, [yai-vleen] (obsol^ 
cent). For change of n into /, compare chimley ror chimney. 



Teavy, 43, Wet and Moisi — a Sax. Ea, aqua (1). [yai-vee] (very com- 
mon). This word describes the condition of condensed damp on walls 
or stone floors just after a thaw. At such times the walls are said to 
ai'vie. The y m yai'vee is obsolescent. 

Temors, 224 [yaem'urz], embers. When a wood fire has burnt down 
there are always plenty of hot embers underneath, even though to all 
appearance the nre is quite out. By stirring these a oonsideraUie 
heat is readily obtained — Whence the allusion in the text, ' spudlee out 
the yemors.' Nothing was known of coal fires in Thomaain's days 
aroimd Exmoor. 

Yeoanna Lock^ 152, 211. See note 2, p. 42. 

To Yeppy, 261, to make a chirping Noise like Chicken or Birds; — 
also used negatively to denote the Voice of a Person that can't be dis- 
tinctly heard : As in P. 52, ' thou art so hoarse that thou canst scarce 
yepijy.* [yep*^]. This word is precisely the same as yappee (g. r.), 
but in N. I)ev. it is often pronounced closer, yep'H, 

Terring, 41, 310, 501, Yelling, Noisy. [yuur*een] (very common). 

Yess, 44, 89, 102, 295, Podex, in plain English mine A — * [yes] 
(the y is obsolescent). See note, L 44. 

Prompt. Parv. gives * Ars, or arce, aars. Anus^ cuZim, podex,' 

* If sheepe or thy lamhefall a wrigling with taile. 
Go by and by search it, whiles heJpe may preuaile : 
That barberlie handled I dare thee assure. 
Cast dust in his arse, thou hast finhht thy cure.^ 

Tussor, *Maios husbandrie,' 51, st 4, ed. E. D. S. 

In the dialect this word is of course in daily use as above, but it is 
also used to express the back part of anything, as ' Put thick up 'pon 
the arse o* the wagon.' 

Yewmors, Embers, hot Ashes : The same Word is also used for 
Hiunours. [yile'murz, sometimes']. See Yemors, 

Yeo, 210, an Ewe Sheep, [yoa*] (always so pronounced). 

Yheatstool, 54 [yee'ut-steoll In every large old chimney-comer ia to 
be found on either side a snort stool or bench, which is of course the 
warmest seat— this is probably the heat stool. This explanation is borne 
out in 1. 160. In the first edition this word was spelt he^at-stool. It is 
possible that the word may express what is now known as the hrandis^ 
an iron tripod for supporting a pot or pan over a wood fire. 

In the Prompt. Parv. this word is * Brandelede, branlet, branlede, 
or treuet = Tripes,^ 



\ 
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Halliwell gives the word as hrandrethy but giyes no authority. 

• Tah grene ierdu of uchty and lay thame over a brandethe.' 

MS. Lincoln Med. f. 283. 
Yoe, 213. See Yeo. 



Zar, See Sar, 

Zart / 624 [zaart !], a quasi oath, — (Ts haartf (very common). Not 
to bo confounded with softy also spelt zart in the text. 

2jart-and-vair, 64 [zaart or 8aartrn-vae*ur| soft and fair (more com- 
monly Mart-n-vae'Ur), i. e. soft-witted, idiotic. The whole epithet is 
quite incongruous and unmeaning as used in the text, but quite in 
keeping with the spirit of the dialect— to apply any kind of acgective 
to any object in sight, and to make the wnole into an epithet. This 
is not peculiar to any district, for recently I heard a cad in the London 
streets call out in an abusive tone to another — * Tou're a nice old cup 
o'tea.' 

ZoBwI or Zowl, a Plough to caflt up Furrows. [zoo*iil]. This word, 
though in daily use, and indeed the only common name for a plough 
throughout Devon and W. Somerset, and although it has certainly 
come down to us from Saxon times, is scarcely found in mediaeval 
authors. Li the dialect plough (arare) is used as a verb only. As a 
noun, plough means team of horses. I heard a farmer (Oct. 1879) say 
of two strayed horses in a field, * Who's plough* $ this here, then ? ' 
The word sull appears constantly in local aavertisements, and we have 
many kinds, as tne old nanny-zool, ttvo-vore-zool, combing-zool, double- 
zool, tatie-zool, and others, all of them various kinds of ploughs, 

< Ci/ eax ne kurue, ne ^ spade ne dulue, ne \>e suluh ne erede, htvo 
kepte ham uorte holden I * — * Ancren Biwle,' p. 384, ed. Cam. Soc. 

Zeck^ 2, sick. 

Z^dy 536 [a-zaed], a said, withstood, gain-said, take no! for an 
answer. 

Zeerf, 37 [zee'iirt], sight. Tliis pronunciation is now rare — generally 
zai*t only is heaid. The same applies to cock-leert, vore-reert, &c. 

Zenneert or Zinneert, 163, 194, Sev'night. [zaen-ait] (obsolescent). 
Spelt ze^intty L 163. 

Zei, 37, 119, 226, 228 [ziit], set. The same sound as ait, 167. Both 
verbs are conjugated alike — p. tense, zau't; pp. u-zawt See W. S. 
G., p. 48. See note, 1. 228. 

Zewnteen or ZoBwnteen, Seventeen. (Obsolete; present form, 
zab'mteen.) 

'Should Zem, 9, for ' I should seem,' it seems, or so the Report goes : 
— ^As in P. 24, * 'Should zem thou wert sick,' &c. i. e. it was so reported. 
— I Sem, an old word, for I see, I perceive. [z(im]. This is tiie 
common word for consider , thinks reckon, Aay zum t-l kawm tue u 
skad, * I think it will come to a scad,' L e. there will be a shower. 

The Zess, 32, 70, 87, 240, 284, the Sheaves regularly piled and 
stowed in a Bam in like Manner as a Com rick or Mow is without 
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doors; but the Deyonsldre Word Zess. always means the Pile of 
SHeaves within the Bam. [zaee, see]. Tne regular term, still used as 
here defined. Thepart of the bam where the zeas is placed is called 
the pool [peo'l]. Halliwell is wrong in defining it as a compartment 
of a bam. 

Zidle month, 51, the Mouth awiy, or more extended on One Side 
than the other, [zuy'dl muwdh or maewf] (rery common epithet). 

Zlat, 101 [slaati, a blow. See Slat, This word is one of those cor- 
rected in the Glossary. It is in very common use. See W. S. Oram., 
p. 65. 

Zlotter^ 184 [zlau'tur], a mixture for medicinal parposes, implying 
rather a semi-fluid, such as a soft poultice, or a mixture of the brim-* 
stone and treacle kind (still in use). This word and the next are not 
to bo confounded with Blatter, See Caucheries. 

Zlotteringy SSTzlaut'ureen], physicking, given to taking medicine, or 
doctoring. This quite agrees with the character ascribed by Thomasin 
to Wilmot throughout the dialogues (rather rare, but still in useX 

Zoo, 110, as ^To let the Kee go Zoo,' L e. let the Cows go dry. 
[z^o, Koa*] (very common). Prot Skeat says this is a real Celtic word. 
Cornish, 9ych; Welsh, sych; Irish, aiuc; Latin, 9iccus, Ilalliwell 
gives this as assue, but without authority. 

Zowenwopped, 40, 501 (quasi Sowre sapped,) ill natured, crabbed. 
[zaawmr zaap'ud] (very common). This word implies a nature so 
thoroughlv crabbed that the very sap or marrow is sour. Spelt zawer-' 
zapped and zotver^zop^d in the text. 

Zwir thy Tom, 112, Quhir, or whirl round thy Spinning Wheel 
with speed; let thy Diligence be proclaimed by its Zwirring, or 
quhirring Noise, [zwuur ohi tuurn] (very common). See note, L 112. 

Zwop, 324 (a Sax. Swapa, ruina,) the noise made by the sudden Fall 
of any Thing ; as * He fell down, zwop ! ' — ^In the Exmoor Courtship, 
P. 78, it expresses the sudden snatching of a smacking Kiss. [Spelt 
swop in the text.] 

Ztcoj), 98, 100, 517 fzwaup], a whack, a whop, blow with or without 
a stick or other instrument 

The Prompt. Parv. has 'Swap, or stroke, Ictus* *Sweype, or 
swappe, or strok, Afapa,* 
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The following piece is carefully reprinted from the original 
edition, printed at Kendal in 1785. This edition is described 
in the Bibliographical List, published by the E. D. S., at p. 104 ; 
irhich see. I may add that I have discovered another copy of the 
TTork amongst the books given by Dr. Whewell to the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; this is not quite the same edition, being 
a reprint of the former one, as appears from internal evidence. The 
date has been cut off in the binding, but it was printed in London. 
For the purpose of the present reprint, I applied to the authorities at 
King's College, London, and was much gratified by their kindness in 
lending me their copy. Whilst carefully following this copy through- 
out, I have also collated the proof-sheets with the copy in the Trinity 
library, and have noted all the variations of any interest. 

The author of the present curious tract was the Kev. Wm. 
Hutton, Eector of Beetham in Westmoreland from Sept. 1762^ till 
his death in August, 1811^ and the head of a very ancient family 
seated at Overthwaite in that parish ; see Bum and Nicolson's Hist, 
of Westmoreland and Cumberland, L 219. The present vicar is our 
author's namesake and grandson. The word Worfai^ as we learn 
from the Prologue, la a corruption of Overthwaite. 

Unlike many specimens of (so-called) provincial talk, this piece 
does not appear to have been written to sell ; so that the author was 
not endeavouring, as is often the case, to put together a quantity of 
trash (often very incorrect as specimens of dialect) in order to raise 
a laugh and catch a penny. The difference in tone from the ordinary 



^ The author himself, writmg at 'Toletide, 1784,' says he has 'tented his 

flock' for 'aboon twenty-four years' ; see L 20. The explanation is, that he 

was already curate of Beetham in 1760. 

N 2 
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run of such productions is most striking. It breathes the language 
of genuine Christian love, and shews that the author was a man of 
kindly feeling and excellent sense. It is rightly styled 'A Plain 
Address/^ and is well calculated to promote that kindly feeling 
amongst neighbours which the author had so much at heart. It 
will commend itself, to the reader who possesses a kindred spirit^ as 
' a gem of purest ray serene.' 

Strictly speaking, the language is not dialectal, but literary 
English ; yet it contains so large a number of dialectal words as to 
make it well worthy of being reprinted for the Society. 

The peculiarities of the original have been preserved. One of 
these, for example, is the use of a note of interrogation in place of 
one of admiration. 

The notes at the bottom of the text (except that to L 60) are the 
author's own. The short glossary which immediately foUows the text 
is also the author'& The Appendix, containing various readings, a 
few notes, and a rather fuller glossary, is added by myself. 

Walter W. Skbat. 



1 On a fly-leaf at the begimiiDg is printed a second title, containing only the 

words — 

A plain address, 

WRITTEN IN THE 
PROVINOIAL DIALECT, 

or THE 
RARONT or KENDAL. 

Beneath this is written, in the King's College copy, '' fifty only printed,*' in the 
author's own handwriting. On the back of this leaf he his also written — 
"Master Henry Wilson— For the sake of your Father, Wm. de Worfat sends 
you this small Present. When you are grown a Man, judge of Me with 
Candour, ft smile upon my Wark ? It has its faults, but I say with Montes- 
quieu ;' the ill grounded objections of many spring from th^ own heads, not 
from what I have written.' Wm. de Worfat, Sept 12th, 1785." 



BRAN NEW WARK, 



By WILLIAM DE WORFAT, 



CONTAINING 



A true Calendar of his Thoughts 



CONCERNING GOOD NEBBERHOOD. 



Naw firft printed fra his M.S. for the ufe of the hamlet of 

WOODLAND. 



Diligens appetitus aliquando negliglt verba cultiora nee curat quid bene sonet, sed 
quid indicet atque indmet quod ostendere intendit. Si. Aust, 
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THE 



PROLOGUE 

BY WILLIAM DB WORFAT,* CLERK ; 

Shewing his awn estate^ and then addressed to sic north-country 
folkSy as may he flown into the atitlands, or sped thro* these realms in 
divers occupations^ and wha in length of time, and with good leeving, 
may Tiev amaast forgitten their mother tongue.\ 

GOD be with ye I I regard with the tendeiest afifection every 
mother's bam o' ye, f la the heeghest to the lawest ; I equally 
respect the gentleman that treads in black snod pumps, and tlie clown 
that rattles oor the paavement in cakered doggs ; because each hes a 
race to run, a saaul to save, and may he prosper 1 The person that 5 
addresses himself to ye, is placed by providence amang woods and 
scarrs, oorun with brocks and foumarts, otters and weezels. Ye 
waat it is the height of aur fan to beat the bushes and hunt thro' the 
scrogs; what can excel the chaace of a wild catt or naaked in 
summer to splash in the Ea^ and dive like a porpoise t different 10 
spots): have their different pleasures, eigh and difficulties tea. We 
laugh at a wedding, and cry at a herring ; a christning brings a feast ; 



* Alias Or/at, alias Overthwaite. 

t Seyend words which occur in these pages mark the different sources from 
which the English language is derived, at the same time thej shew the muta- 
bility to which it is subject, oonfinning the observation d Horace, 

Mtdta renaseentttr qtujejam cecidere ; eadentque 
Qucd nunc sunt in honore vocabuLa; si volet unu 
Quern penes arbitrium est, dtjus, dk norma loquendL 

X Spot, upon the spot, in the pluial s^ places. 
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on the sabbath we say aur prayers, and the rest of the week ya day 
marrows another. What I mean to give ye, gentlemen, man be 

15 delivered in hamely manner, in clauted terms, net that my readings 
sic as it is, was gitten in a summer's heat, as said auld ABchamf nor 
I trust will be weshed away with a Christmas snaw, for my books 
hev been conn'd early and late ; but inkhom words, to be honesty we 
knaw lile abaut ; in this hamlet, they wad net edify. Tis the pride 

30 of my heart to tell ye, that for aboon twenty four years I hev duly 
tented the flock of my allotment, naa piawling wolf, naa cunning 
fox iver escap'd my eye, naa sad dog iver glanc'd on the virgin of 
the dale without my giving an alarm. Pleased with rural simplicity, 
aaiming to hev a good conscience, I am meeterly content. My 

25 humble situation indeed may check ivery sprauting thought, but 
then my duty to my parishioners is mare strangly enforced, *' and 
my attention kept in by necessity, is mare sharpened towards con- 
cerns which end net with my life."* Every place hes its advantage 
and its disadvantage ; heigh leeving and extravagance heve net fund 

30 their way yet into Amsidef and Wor/at is a deserted village ; what 
then, naa hard fac'd bumbalif comes within my fald-yeat, fidling and 
revelry disturb net my hause, except when the waits gang their 
raund : Then to be sure the Title clog blazes on the hearth, then the 
lads of my family thump the flure to the tune of Aid Roger, The 

35 barns of the nebber-raw merrily carrol the story of the Cherry JVwf 
with other godly Ballads ; % and lasses fidge their parts ; naw Jump- 
ing Joan^ naw Q,Heen of Hearts, Fine times but seldom seen ; o 

38 the rest of the year, they mend and dam, knit and spin, bank and 



* This is the sentiment of a minister of one of the islands of the Hebrides, 

t One of our carrols has a story of Joseph and Mary's going into a garden, 
when the virgin desired Joseph to pluck her a cherry, telling him she was with 
child. This is very ridiculous, yet in aU ages people have entertained themselveB 
with rude conceits on this subject. In a chamber of Shdbrea prioiy, Sussev^ 
there is now remaining some paintings of animals bearing testimony to the birth 
of Christ. From the beak of a cock in the act of crowing, is a label with these 
words, Christus natus est, next a duck from whose beak issues another, quando 
quamloj from a raven in hoc nocte^ a cow has iihi u&t, and a lamb seems to 
bleat out Bethlam, Such is the production of monkish leisure. 

t In an old translation the song of Solomon ia called the ballad of ballads. 

^ Names of old countiy dances. 
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bleech ; they hev mucking and thieshing, ploughing, peating, maw- 
ing, haying, shearing. Haw lile knaws ya part of the ward haw 40 
tother leeves.^ 

Ye good christians, that like Bwallows and cuckoos, love to 
change to mare sunny hawghs, and naw feed on richer pickings, 
turn yer thoughts for a minute to the shaws, the crofts and intacks 
of the north, to the strea theck'd cottages which gave ye birth ? 45 
think of them, then strike your breasts, and thank your God, thank 
him twice, nay thrice, for weel I wat ye ken the poverty of aur 
dales ; sic saunds as these ye sauked in upon yer mother's laps, ye 
lisp'd and prattled on yer father^s knee : But hah ! wha is this that 
fancy marks, shooting dawn the braw of Sfavely, and laaking on the 50 
banks of Windermere f the water nymphs popple up thro* the surface 
of the deep, and hail bis future fortune 

Most learned and venerable prelate. 

Excuse my provincial dialect 1 I only annex such words to my 
ideas as we and our fathers have used for ages past When I reflect 55 
on the number of men^ which the north country produced, some of 
whom^ even assisted in translating the bible and in composing our 
liturgy, I am not ashamed of it ; I know them by their lingua, I 58 



^ About fifty years ago, my worthy predecessor, not indeed a saint, but 
worth a hundred saints of the middle ages, with twenty marks per year, brought 
up a large family decently, and gave to two of his sons .a college education. 
About that time a living in Cumberland was no better ; the vicar had 61, per 
year, a goose grass, a whitle gate, and a harden sark. 

These revenues however are greater than that of MicaK Levite, see Judges 
zvii, who had ten shekels of silver a suit of apparel, and his victuals. 

' Amongst these the northern apostle Barnard Gilpin, stands first in the 
list, then follow a nund)er of eminent persons, Airy, Smith, Crakenthrop, 
Chambers, Barwick, the bishops Carleton^ Pearson, Fleming, Barlow, Gibson^ 
next Mills, Seed, Shaw, Fothergill, Lancelot Addison, Peter CoUinson, d^c. 

Roger Askam, speaking of Dr. Medcalf, master of St, John's college, 
Cambridge, about 1533, says he found that college spending two hundred 
marks per year income, he iett it spending a thousand marks and more. Speak- 
ing of the donors, he says all these givers were almost northern men. Some 
men thought that Dr. Medcalf ytSA partial to northern men, but sure I am that 
northern men were partial in doing good, and giving more lands to the further- 
ance of learning than any other country men in those days did. 

' Bydley the martyr, bom in Northumberland, Aglionby and Grindal of 
Cumberland, Sands of Hawkshead. 
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trace them to have gone oat firom us. They did not conceal their 

60 aras, they coa'd not their foces?- But see 1 another form peers 
forward, he holds the gospel in his right hand, a crucible in his left. 
Once the play-fellow of my childhood, excuse my language 1 thro' 
Woodland we communicate all our ideas in cast ofif terms, yet terms 
which monarchs formerly deign'd to use, and which were yours and 

65 mine, when we rambled together o'er the head of Hevershamy or 
angled in the brook of Bedha. Eeverend champions of our holy 
faith, defend it firom every public, every insidious enemy 1 Do ye 
inform the great and affluent 1 proselyte them firom the vanities of 
the world to the knowledge and love of the saviour 1 but permit me, 

70 whilst I grovel amongst these knots and barrows, to instruct my 
people by every honest mean, which may enlighten vnlgar com- 
prehension, 'lis my wish by slow degrees to reduce the savage 
tempers of the Saxon lineage, to calm their passions, and humanise 

74 their hearts. 

YuU Tide, 1784. 

W. DK WORFAT. 

» Sic; for /o«w.— W. W. 8. 
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THE 

PLAIN ADDRESS. 



HAW strangely the mind of man flackers and flounces 1 It skims 75 
ooT earth, air, fire and water; is niwer at rest, ner niyver will 
he whilst the ward sfandeth, I Cor. viii. 13. Sometimes it is hutter- 
flee mad ; sometimes teers itsel with measuring the tail of a fiery 
comet. There's naa sort of parlish feats it will net attempt. Two 
hundred years sen somehody thought of harnessing a flock of wild go 
geese for a trip to the moon. They niwer cou'd du it. A good 
hishop was cock-sure that in fifty summers, it wad he as common to 
CO for my wings, as it is naw for my hoots : We quite heat these aid 
dons at invention ; aur fathers knew some at, we knaw mickle maar. 
'Tother day I was inform'd, that an unshot codfish hes maar raans in 35 
its helly than thare he people on the face of the earth, and that a 
mite er a maggot will run as fast as a race-horse. These discoveries, 
my good brethren, er ta fine for my addle paate; I will neither 
venture my neck, ner strain my wits. What is it to us, shoud thare 
really be four millions of taad-poles in a single drop of vinegar t god 90 
hes wisely hidden them fra aur sect. I grant it, that ya drop o 
alligar may be an ocean to sic tiny inhabitan[t]s, but when yan comes 
a shoar, 'twill be time enough to study his shap. We believe in god, 
let us inacpiifie hia works, which men er sure they behold. His works, 
varily, cr net stinted ; see them in the lile tomtit 1 the chitterwren ? 95 
leak at them in the great eagle, the ostrich, the condor 1^ yo hcve 

^ A largo American bird in the woods of Potomack^ fierce and formidable, 
with a body as large as a sheep, and its wings measure 12 feet from tip to tip. 
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97 heard of elephants, and whales ; what huge lumps of bane and girsle, 
of fat and blubber ! deary me ! let net these creatures surprise ye ? 
should a kraken^ welter up the sands, and fill the gap between 

100 Armide-paintj and Meethop-crcigg, ye mud weel be astonished. But, 
what am I talking abaut ? such marvelous things indeed shew the 
yastness of creation, and they tickle the ear of curiosity; they 
dunnet edify mitch. It is a blessed truth that the mind cannot 
continue lang in a bree,^ when teered with ballooning, it therefore 

105 descends to maar usefid subjects. Star-gazing is a pleasure, but to 
leak to yans feet is maar nex^ssary. Tully, a sensible fellow, said 
that we come into the ward to stare abaut us, to admire this and 
that and tother ; a seet of folks think soa still, yet God seems to 
design us for better business. We er called by faith in Christ Jeeus 

llO to good tporksj and a promise of ETERNAL LIFE is made to us, if we 
du aur best humble endeavours. Aur God is good, is merciful thro^ 
o generations, and ta assist us, hes laid dawn two great commands. 
Ye knaw 'em bath, my dear brethren, and he that loves €hd with all 
his hsart with aU his soul^ with all his mind, will sartenly love his 

115 brother also. If we gang wrang here, we er lost for iwer. 

THOU SHALT LOVE THY NEIGHBOUR AS THYSELF. 
Math, xix, 19. 

I write this in capital letters, and wish it to be engraven on aur 

hearts. It is a teata conny verse indeed, yet things mun widely 

1 20 alter before it be duly obsarved. At present there er in ivvery neak 

ta manny mischief-makers, busy-bodies. . What ! love my neighbour* 



* The kraken is an enormous sea animal of a crablike form, found near the 
coast of Noripay, Its back only has appeared to be of a mile, or a mile and a 
half surface, with several points or horns growing out of it, as high as the masts 
of a middle sized vessel Mr Guthrie says, he would not mention this animal 
could there be the least doubt of its existence. There is no fixing the limit of 
bulk encreasiug by longevity : perhaps no man has yet seen the greatest whale 
in being. Serpents encrease their size the longer they live. The one which 
stopped the Roman army in Africa, was 120 feet long. Tis veiy credible, for 
there are now serpents in that country as large ; some have been seen to swijlow 
an ox or buffalo whole, others will tiJce the water and roll o'er the deck of a ship 
lying at anchor. 

' Strong agitation. 

' The wretch I am speaking of, never thinks he has grist enough at his mill. 
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as mjBell ! will a. ei^pii>g covetous hunx believe this to be gospel 1 1l!'2 
naj, n&j, says he, lubbing his elbow, emeBs ita enough mew a days 
to pay ivvety man [h]is awn. Charity b^^ins at haamc. True my 
Mend, but let me laund it in thy ears, charity shoud reach to the 126 
Hottentots ; thy guti here nivrer yearned with compassion, nor hee 
tan follotoed tm, as Hnwa says, to love thy fellow creatures. A 
eoTetooa man trapes to th' kirk-garth on a Sunday morning, be meets 
them that he wants to see, and it saves another journey ; then he 
mappon enters the Lonl's hause, dofls his hat, claps it before his 130 
face, and squats dawn in a form. I wi^h that mammon is net next 
his heart, I wish that chiistians wad, during the sarvice, be serious 
and devout, net come to kirk with a moon belief,' with unsettled 
thoughts, but to piay and praise God as they ought. The jews hed a 
rule to ran to the synagogue, but to walk slowly back ; I wish that 135 
when folks git haame, they wad turn dot theii bibles.^ Bibles and testa- 
ments were formerly seen on the sconce or long-settle end ; tliey may 
naw be oftener met with on a seaty shelf cover'd with dust, or mause- 
itt«n ; wad there was a leaf tum'd dawn, whare a feal ex'd Wlta w 
my neighhour ! But again, I heve net done with kirk business, 1 140 
mean the spiritual business which shoud thare employ weel disposed 
christians. Hes naane of ye seen a young thing, giggling and laugh- 
ing at a firley farley 1 she quite forgat what the dark was saying. 
Lord have mercy upon tia/ dizend fra head to foo^ she cond think 
of nought but her bntn new bonnet. Her sawcy een were ticing 145 
fools, whilst the parson was converting sinners. Can ye think that 
her virginity was "donn'd with the helmet of fidth."* It is bad 
nebbonrhood,* when a body is not suffered to say his prayers 148 

' Archbishop LawF$ eiprenion. 

■ Let me beg of parante to make their children and Kivanti read the 
•cHpture* at home. " The scriptuies are the two paps of the church from which 
ire luck the nncere milk of the word, and one pap is not more like another than 
tlieie two (or subatance." Leiyh't Crit. Sacra, 

' A line iu Fair/ax'* Tomo. 

* " He that dwelleth in a dty where there is a ajniKOsne and piayeth not 
tliere with the congregation, this ii he that is called a bad ndgAbour," HoUJ 
Maiin. On whkh words Hr. Thomdike observeH, " well ioaj he be called a bad 
Uflghbour, who will not lend his neighbour's prayers the atram;th 
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quietly.^ Yan ell be winking and prating, another glopping and 

150 matking remarks, a third nodding his head in an easy slome. 
Waa betide thee ! and yet let me net wish ought ats bad ! 
haw fast hes aid nick' sic folk in his clutches) Good friends, 
these er sad duings, efeclings. My saal is vexed within me. 
*Hoa fellow thare! sweetly sleepest ta naw, when the devil 

155 rocks thy cradle. Pardon my zeal, mappen it may rise heegh 
in a good cause. In some churches the sidesmen gang abaut 
with staaves, and give iwery sleeper^ a good nope. Is this Teet 
or wrangt our Lord, when he fand his disciples fast and saiind 
asleep, only just chided them, What I cannot ye tccUch one hour t 

160 Let us bear with yan another^s infirmities, let us persuade net 
drive men into Christ's faald % Oh ! may that heat[h]en monster, 
persecution, that curst dodt cow^ never maar plague this country I 
they say she yance bed horns and put furiously, God be praised 
her bulls beal and bellow naa langer. Good father of mercies ! that 

165 folks can co themsells christians efter frying and roasting, and bray- 
ing to mummy ought of their awn likeness ; and apreia for what 1 
for difiEerence of opinion, or for net allowing that a thing can be in 



' I love to hear myself say. The Lord he with you^ and my neighbours 
answer, And with thy epirit. 

* From Nikur an idol worshipp'd by the northern nations. 

* Mr. Farmery vicar of Hevershaniy spoke thus from the pulpit, to a sleeper, 
I am told with success. Another time observing, as he took his text, some 
company talking in Lord Berkshire's pew, he stopp'd, they star'd, Oentlef oiks, 
says he, when you have done, FU begin. Another time the people being in a 
hurry to get their hats ready for going out. Stay, cry'd he, and take the peace 
of Gk)d with ye. One Sunday, ohserving some hidies laughing and talking in 
Lord Berkshire's pew in the lesson which was taken out of proverbs, when he 
came to the following verse he looked passionately at the ladies and thus 
delivered himself as if to them solely, as a jewel in a swings snout so is a fair 
woman without discretion, ladies ! flyer and laugh at that if you please. At 
Kendal church, hearing some officers talking aloud, he stopped. When you have 
done m go on. 

* Bishop Bahhington says, " if the fervent spirit of the preacher should break 
and tear his inwards in pieces, all is one, men snort and sleep, and go on in a 
damnable dulness of mind." Really, my Lord, if this would not waken them, 
I do not know what would. 

* ChUlingworth speaks of this curst cow ; he was her great enemy, and 
bidted her purely. 



> 
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two places at yance,^ that black is wliite. God gare us our senses 
to feel with, to handle with, and when St. John was faithless, aur 
Saviour appealed to them. Zleads ! he niwer played hocus pocus,* ^ ' ^ 
or offered to drag men like dogs with a raap.* What can be said of 
juggling, and galling, and knocking on the headi Cruel bad 
nebbourhood ! Coud Beelxebub and his comrades put on flesh and 
dwell among us, they wad play just sic tricks. 

Tom we to maar pleasing views, to meditate on the prince of 175 
peace, the meek, the mild, the loving Jesus. Hear him ! hear him ! 
looe one another as I have loved you ; again and again he repeats it^ 
which made St PatA observe to the ThessdloniaiM^ as touching 
brotherly lovSy ye need not that I write unto you, for ye yourselves 
are taught of God to love one another, I infer from hence that 1^^ 
Christ will love good nebbouis, his father will love them, and the 
Holy Ghost will dwell in their hearts. The jews expected that 
Christ wad have appeared a helternskelterj* Heroe, treading on the 
necks of kings and emperors. Mad thoughts 1 he meant naa harm 
to the penons or property of men : net to craw oor the poor creatures ^^^ 



This made Averroes resolve, quando guid&m chrittumi adarant quod 
eommedunt, [sic], sit anifna msa cum philowphis f When Mrs Ann Askew the 
martyr was examined, they asked her whether a mouse eating the host received 
God or not ? she smOed but returned no answer. Gardiner in one place says 
'' a mouse cannot devour God ; but soon after the wily prdate thinks that 
Ghrisfs body may as well dwdl in a mouse as it did in JudasJ* To what 
difficulties learned men are driven in support of folsehood ! Old Bale after 
quoting a page of such nonsense, concludes, ^^maik this gear for your lem- 
yng, oyled divynes 1 " Archbishop TiUotson declared of transubetantiation 
''that it was a millstone hung about the neck of popery, which would sink it at 
the last It will, says he, make the very i»llan i St. Petei^s aack." 

* Supposed to mean, hoc est corpus. 

< I shall hue briefly remark, that our Lord's legacy to us was this, my peace 
I give unto you, my peace I leave with you. " He therefore who fosters within 
his breast, malioe, envy, or an unforgiving temper, is in a very dangerous state 
with respect to saJvation. Heaven can have no relish without love. To meet 
there, if possible, a perscm we have not lov'd, and from the bottom of our hearts 
forgiven, would distract and make us miserable. Let then love work by faith, 
that is, be the fruit of our faith, and not mingle man^ zigfateousness." This 
is the language oi a martyr for the truth. 

^ HUenter [sic] and celsriter, merrily and quickly. I might have used a 
better epithet, karem sharem, xss^ mad, who turns all into confusion. 
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186 of his handy net to destroy them, but their vices : ner did he design 
to govern any kingdom on earth. He com to break in pieces the 
aid kingdom of darkness. This he did, my beloved, withaut wrath 
or anger, withaut the murdering instruments of war, for he conquered 

190 by suffering. His patience and his mercy were as infinite as his 
love, or else he hed Haion away his enemies with the blast of the 
breath of his displeasure,^ God drawned the praud children of 
Adam; the rainbow is a witness; Ravenrscout^ and Beethamrfell to 
this day shew us the marks of the fleai Folks, it seems were grown 

195 cock-a-hoop ; (but the heegh leaks of the meety were .sean brought 
laa) they were swept away like the peatstacks in Faidshaw, which 
yesterday tawer'd aloft with their black heads, but to day er scal'd' 
oor the marsh of MUnthrop, Good Lord! when I consider thy 
kindness shewn to the jews by neet and by day ; thy sending them 

200 Moses and Joshtia^ and prophet efber prophet, I am lost in deyout 
amazement ; astonished at their conduct. Thou didst bring them np 
as thy awn fiEunily, thou dedaiest it in Esaiah L 2. and yet thej 
rebelled against thee. They judged net the fatherless, nor did the 
cause of the widow come before 'em. Their great men were pelsy 

205 and praud ; their women were haughty, with stretched aut necks 
and wanton een,* mincing as they walked and tinkling with their 
feet. Their nation were continually provoking God to anger ; and 
yet his lang suffering and Ins mercy endured for many ages. At 

209 length he even sent his son amang them, yet they refused salvation 



1 Who would imagine that christians in aftertime should be able to copy 
this fine figure so literally. In 1655 the Portuguese governor of Solvaterra 
tied a Castilian officer to a great gun and blew him away. In 1683, the 
Algerines blew away a French consul from a mortarpiece. In the East Indies 
this is the common punishment of desertion. In 1760 there were twenty four 
persons blown away. 2. Sam. xxiL 16. *^at the blast of the breath of his 
noBtrils" The blast of a furnace, the blasting of rocks give fine ideas. 

' I dont know the derivation of this word, which is a common name for a 
great precifuce. Our waterfall in the riyer is called, sometimes the /orctf, some- 
times the sc<mt. The steep ridges of rocks on Beetham-feU, are called scouts, 
the fell beneath them Underlaade, that is Underload. Raven-scout is the 
highest point of a ridge of rocks in Holme-park^ adjoining to FarleUm-hnot^ 
frequented by ravens, and sometimes visited by eagles on their passage. 

' Scaled, scattered, leyelled, so to scale muck, or molehills, to scale hay, and 
yet this woid puzzled most of the editors of Shakespeare. 



\ 
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fra his son, and compleated their awn destruction. Methinks I hear 210 
ye, my beloved, cry aut, fie upon ! fie upon this worthless people ! 
God sent his son to save us tea, wha at that time were daws'd^ in 
sin and concupiscence. What mun we du 1 I'll tell ye, Craw net 
oor the obstinate jew ; but in your day repent, believe, and love ; 
yea love yan another withaut dissimulation. 215 

I haasten hawever to ask a mast important question. Suppose 
this efbemean you were to see Jeremiah, ObadicJi, or Jona, standing 
on Windscar, with a voice that wad carry a league. Ye hear him 
CO, repent 1 repent ! or the earth will swallow ye up : The saund is 
redoubled fra crag to crag ; Wkitbarrow and Brigsteer echoe back 220 
repent/ My brethren, if ye believed the sarmon of the prophet, 
haw wad ye tremble in your skins) Soa when the Israelites saw 
the leetnings and the burning Maunt, they were saare freetned, but 
fear is net repentance, and the danger gaane, the testrels leev'd and 
lusted as usual, were bad nebbours, and in their good days hated o 225 
the ward but their sells. Ye think mayhap, that ye wad surely listen 
to a prophet ; naa sic thing ; net to an angel fra heaven, if ye will 
net mind the dill small voice of the gospet, Your minister begs of 
ye to consider the four last things, death and judgment, heaven and 
hell 3 as the tree falls, soa mun it lig. Life is short, and he wad 230 
rouse ye fra the lethargy of inconsideration. He wad heve ye pre- 
pared to meet your God. 

Suppose then again, and we have a reet to suppose it, that this 
varra neet the trumpet shoud wakken ye 1 in the twinkling of an 
eye ye jump aut o bed ; th' hause totters, th' earth trembles, th' 235 
element opens, th' dead er rising, angels fleeing in the ai^, devils 
roaring, bad nebbours screaming, shrieking, swooning. Your families 
cling abaut ye, help 1 help ! Ye leak up, heaven shines breet as 
chrystal; ye leak dawn, hell flames blue, a tarn of melted brim- 
stone.^ On the reet hand ye behold your judge, terrible in majesty, 240 

1 << Pause thyself in jordau seven times, the leprosy of sin will not off." 

Archdeacon Nicholson of Brecon. 

* ^* Oh ! said a divine of our church, that a body might take a peep into 
hell ! " This scene is introduced with a like design to urge ftuth, love and 
charity, as preservatives against falling into that horrid chasm. 
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241 in justice ; The rcgistor of your faate lies before him.* O Jobu, ye 
wad say, let us alaan yaw wee bit ! wc er net ready with aitr 
accaunts ; we hev net loy'd nor fear'd thee as we ought ; we hev net 
loVd aur nebbours. Ilah ! he wad answer, the prayer of your dis- 

245 traction is vain ; the hour of mercy is past, long have I been your 
mediator and intercessor with my father. The universe now requires 
the rigour of my justioe. My dearly beloved ! haw feel ye abaut 
your breasts 1 This is serious talk; it maks me whither; may it 
bring forth in you quiet and peaceable leeving ! Ye hev nought to 

250 lig white* on, but your awn frowardness.' Think naa warse of me 
for giving you Grodly advise ! Eternal life,* who can help repeating 



1 That elegant writer bishop Hall thus describes the giving of the law. 
'* Here was nothing but a majestical terror in the eyes, in the ean of the 
Israelites; the lightning darted in their eyes, the thunders roaring in their 
ears, the trumpet of God drowning the thunderclaps, the voice of God out- 
speaking the trumpet of the angel : The cloud enwrapping, the smoke ascend- 
ing, tiie fire flaming, the mount trembling. If such were the proclamation of 
God's statutes, what shall the sessions be ? " 

* White, This local word signifying the mark at which an arrow b shot, 
may not the sense here, nought to blame, be borrowed from thence. 

' Frequent thoughts on the shortness of temporal life and the day of judg- 
ment are excellent means to call our v>ay8 to retnemberance to set the Lord still 
in our sight. Bishop Dabbington makes the foUowing comparison, but it is the 
fancy of an elder writer. " Life is like a tree, at the root whereof two lile mice 
lig gnawing and nibbling without mercy; a black an and a white an. The 
white mouse nibbles o the lang day, the black an o the neet ; who can tell how 
far tliese two mice have eaten through him 1 " His lordship I must confess, 
does not edify me very much. 

^ I am better pleaded with the speech of one of the courtiers of Ina Ring of 
Northumberland, concerning Paulinus who was then preaching the gospel in 
that little kingdom. ** We may, says he, addressing himself to the king, aptly 
compare man's state unto tliis little robinredbreast that is now in this cold 
weather, liere in the warm room, chirping and singing merrily, and as long as 
she sliall remain here, we shall see and understand how she doth ; but anon, 
when she shall be flown hence, abroad into the wide world ; and shall be forced 
to feel the bitter storms of hard winter, we shall not know what will become of 
her ; so likewise we see how men fare, as long as they live among us, but after 
they be dead neither we nor our religion have any knowledge what becomes of 
them ; wherefore I do think it wisdom to give ear unto this man, who seeracth 
to shew us not only wliat shall become of us but also how we may obtain ever- 
lasting life." 

Tliis is a translation by the great Cainden in his remains, from venerable 
Beda, 
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it, is the prize, and remember ! that yoa receive it by Christ Jesus 252 
your Lord ; wrestle then for it with an active faith ; leeve fouzanably 
and kindheartedly for a year and a day ; and then if your conscience 
rue, CO me a lear, and divide my tithes amang ye ! The truths which 255 
my divine mester gave to the ward, I deliver unto you, a truth with 
which St. John when near a hundred yeara aid, spreading aut his 
arms, thus accosted those abaut him, Little eluldreny love yan another, 

Withaut this binding quality o aur righteousness is as filthy 
rags ;^ dea I say filthy 1 yea the Holy Spirit in abhorrence of sic sort 260 
of conduct, seems to mak use of words purposely braade. 

My fellow christians, I heve oready noticed pride and earnestness, 
as unfriendly to social life ; 'tis lang* o these that good nebbour- 
hood fails in part, but thare er other enemies which I munnct pass 
over sleightly. 265 



1 See Esaiah 6. 5. Qu. Might not the translator have conveyed to us the 
sense of the sacred writer by a more delicate expression ? I have often asked 
myself this, on reading other parts of scripture ; I know with Chaucer that 

'* Braade words er good, whilst good folks use them 

They er only bad, when bad folks abuse them/' 

And again 

** Christ spake himself full braade in holy writ, 

And weel I wat, no villainy is if 

This is no way satisfactory but at length I find myself extremely obliged to 
the learned bishop Lawth, for his excellent comment on this subject, which I 
beg leave in this place to lie before my readers. ^'The Hebrew religion 
regulated the common conduct of social life. Many of those'images which the 
Hebrew poets made use of with the greatest effect on their ootemporaries, are 
lost on us, and even appear low and sordid. The Jewish laws have for one of 
their chief objects the discrimination of things pure from those that are impure. 
Amongst the various subjects of purification, we find certain diseases and bodily 
infirmities, and indeed habits. of body, which cannot by any human means be 
conquered or removed, wherefore it is not to be wondered at, that the sacred 
poets call in the use of those images in their descriptions of the most important 
objects, when they either lay open the corruption and depravity of human 
nature, or arraign the wickedness of the times in which they liv'd, or when of 
the virgin daughter of 5ton, stripped and naked they lament the forlorn and 
abject condition. Figures these, which if considered only in themselves, seem 
odious and disgusting, but which, when they are traced to their sacred source, 
will appear to be full of energy and dignity.'' 

* The great Bcican has this expression in his life of Henry 7th, " It was not 
long of himself," (through his own fault ) Who could have thought of findix^ 

his in Bacon f 

o 2 
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PART THE SECOND. 



266 A Plain address needs naa apology; it begins with simplicity, 
XjL and ends with common sense ; it is delivered in the language 
of aur hiUs and dales, a language which sarves o the purposes of life. 
IwoTy trumpet is good which gives a fixed steady saund, there er 

270 manny kinds of voices in the world, and none withaut signification. 
There er manny huge big books also, but a great book is a great 
evil, wearing aut the eyes and tearing the patience. We er somat 
maar merciful hawivver to aur fellow creatures than formerly, and 
yet net tender enough. Times hov thar vices as weel as diseases. 

275 Inhumanity lessens, and before the end I expect parfect good 
nebbourhood ; my reason is, folks dunnet bum their bams to please 
that crael devil Moloch ; ner drag their prisoners at chariot wheels ; 
ner throw them to be worried by lions and tigers ; ner feed their 
eels with em. Eeligion or wrang conceptions abaut it dunnet make 

230 folks leeve in caves and holes of the rocks by their sells, to shun 
mankind; ner git upon pillars and posts twenty feet heegh, and 
thare spend their days ;^ they forgat that love is the fidfilling of the 
law, GUxL be thank'd that christians naw knaw better, practise 
better. Barbarous customs are bamsh'd the land. Formerly great 

285 people kept monkeys to grin, and mock at human actions, kings hed 
fools tu, to shew the weakness of aiir nature ; these fools durst speak 



Ghristiaiis dunnet naw wrangle fra morning to neet in porches and piazzas 
abaut and abaut the truth, striving wlia can speak maast agalost it, that is wha 
can be the cleverest blockhead. They dunnet form a mecty contest abaut what 
niwer can be determined, haw many millions of angels may sit upon a pin point. 
They dunnet twist and twine probabilities and intentions in a manner cither to 
lull their consciences, or quibble with their God. See the pnmncial letters. 
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truth when nobleraen wad net. Drolls and buffoons were kept to 287 
mak mirth at feasts, they leev'd by their wits and laugh'd at their 
mestcrs. These merriments and greater fun still was reserved for 
Christmas holidays.^ Envy net, my parishioners, the pleasures of 290 
your forefathers, ner say the present times er warse ; it is a mistak, 
and I am only sorry that with their coarser diversions, English 
hospitality hes taan its flight To rougher manners were joined 
great virtues, great vices : May we copy efter the first, and banish 
the latter from aur gentler bosoms ; May we think fra morning to 295 
neet of this conny pithy sentence, this motto which I wish was 
written aloft at iwery loanin end of the parish^ 

Liove thy neighbour aa thyself I 

What yet hinders ! I will tell ye freely. The enemies to aur 
peace spring fra aur passions, and corrupt inclinations. Knaveiy 300 
fljees directly in the face of this great command ; adultery robs us, 
eigh, within aur varra bedstocks; fcHiiication is a lawless liberty 
takken in a dark comer, and dmnkeness commonly ends in frandish 
riot, or in madness. Wee'l handle 'em singly. Wha is a knave % 
He that gaas creeping in the dark, nimming and nif ting whatiwer he 305 
can lig his fists on. Bold villainy I meddle net with, it tells its 
awn story; but shifting of mere-stanes and bending young trees 
wrang side oth hedge, to make Jammy's twig become Eoger's tree 
this is a sad and an evil coveting of aur nebbour^s property, and 
desarves hanging. If seven aut of ten in a lile tawnship were to be 310 
dishonest, what mud become of tother three ? why ! they wad be 
cheated aut of hause and harbour : There wad be an end of nebbour- 
hood truly. Weel may I say, good father in heaven forgive a 
manny poor wretches, wha hardly knaw what they du. Knavery is 
the sin of poverty, it deals in dirty wark, and niwer ends in ought 315 
thats good. Whatiwer is gittcn is like a swallow's nest made up 
of a little dirt and a few streaws, which in a frosty winter drop dawn 



^ Baldwin le Petteure had his name and held his land in Suffolk per saltum 
lufflum and pettum, for dandng pout-puffing, and doing that before the King 
of England in Christmas hoUdays, wliich the word pet siguifyeth in French. 
Cambden*s remains. 
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of tbemselves.^ To rob a loost, to break aa oichaidy to filch pows,, 
withys, spelks, to cut dawa saplings, and carry off rotten ring-fences 

320 er reckoned Iceny tricks, but fitter for heathen Sparta^* than the 
barony of Kendal, And yet methinks, my brethren, he that sell'd 
me 'tother day a barren cow and a calf, for a calver, oatbang'd 'em o 
for wardly cunning. But what said the good bishop Latimer^ ** Thou 
that doest this ; do it if thou lust, shalt go to the devil, and be 

326 hang'd on a fiery gallows world without end." The holy martyr 
shall tell the story at the bottom af the page,^ whilst 1 gang on with 
another of my awn. 

THE PARSON'S TALK 

Last Saturday sennet,* abaut seun in the evening, (twas lownd 

330 and fraaze hard) the stars twinkled and the setting moon cast 

gigantic shadows. 1 was stalking hameward across Blackwater- 

mosses, and whistling as I tramp'd for want of thought, when a 

noise struck my ear, like the crumpling of frosty murgeon ; it made 

me stop short, and 1 thought I saw a strange form before me : It 

335 vanished behint a windraw ; and again thare was nought in view but 

dreary dykes, and dusky ling. An awful silence reigned araund ; 

this was sean brokken by a skirling hullet ; sure niwer did hullet, 

herrensue, or miredrum, mak sic a noise before. Your minister was 

freetued, the hairs of his head stood an end, his blead storkened, and 

340 the haggard creature moving slawly nearer, the mirkness of the neet 



* Tliis simile I have from Archdeacon Nichofson of Brecon. I believe he 
had it from St. Chrysostorru 

' At Sjiarta robbing made a part of the education of their youth. 

* *' They go (says liis lordship in one of liis sermons) and take a calf of 
another cow and put it to a barren cow, and so come to the market and sell the 
barren cow six or eight shillings dearer than they should have done else. The 
man which bought the cow, comcth home, hath many children, and no more 
cattle tlian tliis cow, and tliinketh he shall have some milk for 'em, but he fiudeth 
it a barren cow, and the poor man Is deceived. The other is a jolly fellow, and 
called one that can shift ; sic folks can spe^ik soa finely that a man would think 
butter would scant melt in their mouths." Excellent old man! I love thy 
simplicity, thy boldness in the worst of times, thy apostolic zeal. May I he 
found like thee at the last, a good, if not a great man ! 

* A week or seven nights, so fortnight, fourteen nights. 
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flliew'd ber as big again as aho vas. Scarcely did a ng cover her 3^1 
naukedaess. She stoup'd and drop'd a poak and thus began with a 
whining tone. Deary me ! deary me ! forgivo me good Sir, but 
this yance, I'll steal naa maar. This seek is elding to keep ua fra 
stamng. My mother, my brothers and sisteTs, and my aid neam, 345 
deary me ! Whilst ehe apaako '.these words, het knocking knees, 
and diddering teeth melted my heart. Ah 1 said I to mysell, did 
net king Damd, when hnngred, eat the holy bread t Did net Jcsns 
and hia diaciples crop tho eara of their ncbbonr'B com ! Hunger will 
break through BtaDe-wolls. Necessity will disturb the laws of moral 350 
obligation ; get theo haame my laaa, and sin naa maar. I judge thee 
net, oready thy conscience condwina thee. The Almeety blesa ye, 
Sir, said she, aur wooning is net aboon a doeen stanethraws fra this 
spot, preia gang with me, and see with your awn een, anr pitiful 
plight. 36fi 

We nivrer feel greater pleasure than when we relieve distress, 
than when we du good ; It is more bipseed to 'jive than to receive : 
Kivveriheless, sometimes thate is danger and temptation even in tlie 
godly deed. Thates a thin partition 'tween good and evil; this 
iiiinute I feel mysell a saint, the next a dannet. Whence spring 3C0 
aur thoughts 1 what first mover starts them fra their secret lodge- 
ment) mickle talk hes thare been abant it; I confess I cauuot 
fathom this; somat like a Hint with gunpowder, strikes lire and 
springs a mine, when we the least expect it. We passed by the 
rocking stane oor a bed of ecais, they were slippy, and she stottored, 365 
she fell : I had liked to have tumbled a top of her snocksnarles. I 
beliovo it was pity maade mo lift her or help to lift her up. Bo it 
what it wad, up as she raaisc, a star fell directly athwart, and shining 
full in her face, discovered to me the finest Hesh and blead that ivver 
was cumpassed by mortal man- My pulse bet quick, my quicker S70 
thoughta ran oor aur father's prayer, and I fund myeel safe. Luckily 
we were come near the hovel ; tho girl uusneck'd the raddle heck. 
Wretched scene I the hovel or hut belang'd t« a widow in a peck of 
troubles. Tia just aleun weeks sen I buried her hnsband. Poor 
Geordief he was a graadly boiu ftllow, and wrought hia seU to 375 
death ; What coud a body dea ni<-iar for hie ft 
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377 his coffin with neen barns ciying efter her, and a tenth sawking at 
her breast. When she saw me she wept ; I wept ano.* She sat on 
a three legg'd steal, and a dim coal smook'd within the rim of a 

380 brandrethy oor which a seaty rattencreak hung dangling fra a black 
randletree. The walls were plaister'd with dirt, and a stee, with 
hardly a rung, was reared into a loft. Araund the woman her lUe 
ans sprawFd on the hearth, some, whiting speals, some, snottenng 
and crying, and ya ruddy cheek'd lad threw on a bullen to make a 

386 loww, for its mother to find her loup. By this sweal I beheld this 
family's poverty. She was confaunded ; I was motionless ; at length, 
Maggy ^ said I, Maggy, I am thy teacher, thy friend, tak comfort ! 
God's aboou still, tho' the ward awns the net ; he wiU net forsake 
thee. Afflictions and troubles dunnet spring fra the dust; they er 

390 sent for wise purposes, and it is aur part to bow dawn like the 
bulrush, to be humble and resigned, tho' mebby, with saar troubled 
hearts. It is said. The trust of tJie evil-dx)er shall he an attercob- 
web,^ hd a perfect man Ood mil net cast away. Trust thau then, 
Maggy, in the great Father of mercies, and wait for better days ! 

395 the poor mill net oways be forgitten. But let me ask thee ; Haw 
durst ta wink at thy children, whilst they laad theirsells with 
Lui'thens of iniquity 1 Thinks ta, God sees these bad tricks and will 

398 net punish ) Whether they were peats or flushcocks, or prickins 



^ Ano means and all, that is also, 

* After writing this interview, I was much pleased with reading a letter from 
Mr Bradford, the martyr, in Queen Marrfs reign, to a person under affliction. 
'* Ah my joy ! if you were a market sheep, you shoud go in more fat and grassy 
pasture. If you were for the fair, you shoud be stall-fed and want no weal ; 
but because you are of God's own occupying, therefore you must pasture on the 
bare common.^ Happy and twice happy are you, my dear sister, that God now 
haleth you wliither you would not, that you may come where you would. Suffer 
a little and be still ! " 

' Which says the excellent old Sanderson^ the light touch of a besom striketh 
away in a moment. Esaiah xiv, in the finest ode extant, is made to say by the 
translator, concerning Babyloji, I will sweep it with the beesom of destruction, 
saith the Lord of Hosts, 

1 A professor of Aberdeen about 1660, gives a caution, lest teachers in 
driving their flocks to green meadows, should overdrive them. Not a bad hint 
to some at this day. 
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that thy daughter hes stown, whether of lile or greater value, she is 
guilty of filching ; she fand 'em before they were lost My brethren ! 400 
ye knaw the woman and her circumstances ; I speak to ye overseers, 
relieve the poor, and tempt them net to be dishonest, by scanty 
relief. A piece of a mouldy jannock, a dubbler of havcr-meal, and 
a pan-full of cockle-broth were o that these poor wretches hed to keep 
life and soul togither. Let us dea what mense^ we can, and prevent 405 
what eviL This is true charity, and they that think otherwise, 
seaner or later, a hagworm will bite fra the dint, a slsaworm wiU 
wrap raund the ancles. 

I come, secondly, to that warst 'sort of theft, that cruel unneb- 
bourly action adultert : Next to murther this is the blackest faat ; 410 
yet they tell us, 'tis common amang great folks, stars and garters 
gentlemen ! or rether gentle-sinners ! ye that er careful for nought 
but progging for belly-timber,* I beg yon to love your awn wives, 
otherwise as sure as a gun, dawn yee'l gang to the bottomless pit : 
Tharo ye may ring, knock, and hallow, thro' eternity for a drop of 415 
cald water, but naa servant waits to give it. Abram will be deaf, 
and your hell-fire thirst mun be bidden. Instead of goulden cups, 
ye wad then be fain to lap it aut of your neaves. The rich man in 
the gospel " laid it on thick only in purple and fine linen, in vanity 
and pomp."' We read net that he was an adulterer. Yan of this 420 
stamp, soa far fra loving the man of his next dure, studies ivvery 
nick of time to rob him, to give him a feastering waund. He 
destroys the peace of a family, confaunds kinship, and when he hes 
hed his will of a silly woman, leaves her to blush at her guilt, and to 
bear the resentment of an injured bedfellow. Thus is adulteiy the 425 
greatest sin against good nebbourhood, under the cope of heaven ; 
yan excepted, and indeed a body mud nearly as weel lose his life, as 
his peace of mind. 

I come next to simple whoredom, God hes said, this ho will 
likewise judge. Young tykes oft buy pleasure dearly. Solomon 430 

1 Menae from meruoj a table, alluding to the tables in the old monasteries 
spread for the poor. 

3 Sir Thomas More uses this expression. 
^ Dr. Stanhope, 
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431 gives *em good advice, but they turn the deaf ear.^ Oh ! that folks 
wad but lust when and whare they mud lust lawfully.' Oh ! that 
they wad leak forward to what in the end follows unhallowed 
liberties. Uncbastity in man or woman teems with misfortunes, 

435 with wretchedness ; he suffers often in his health, maaatly in his 
pockety oways in his mind ; restless and unsettled, he is lead {sic) like 
the ox to the slaughter. Nor is her case mickle better ; with the 
loss of her maidenhead, she loses all that is valuable, her honour, 
her dignity, her purity, her innocence, nay that awful respect which 

440 even bad men pay to virtue and chastity. The- good aid word hectd 

means oft a place of command, naw dea fond silly girls give up their 

' only place of command for a minute's gratification ; maar the pity. 

We hev another word of fecial import, maidenrhood. Hood is hod 

or possession, a hod-fast ; and may o the virgins in the nation defend 

445 it lustily [I] They that yield to the perfidious enemy, sean find their 
ruin, er shun (sic) by the modesty despised by the villainous. Efler ya 
slip 'tis difficult to fetch back lost reputation, and her bam tea, 
bears the reproach of the cruel : But if she fo a second time, her 
vfays then lead dawn to misery, to rotteness, to death, to everlasting 

450 destruction. Haw lile is this thought on ? when youth giving up 
the reins to appetite, rush headlong into unlawful pleasure.^ 



> A king of France more averse to fornication tlian Solomo7iy once travelled 
into the Holy-Land, and was long absent ; but a good bishop shall tell the story. 
•* Ul>on tliis he sickened, and the physicians did agree it was for the want of a 
woman, and did consult with the bishops of the country, who did conclude, that 
because of the distance of his wife, he should take a wench. This good king 
hearing their conclusion, would not assent thereunto, but said, he had rather bo 
sick even imto death, than break his espousals." In 1303, the rector of Ortoji, 
Cumherlaiul^ gave a bond of ten marks to bishop Halton, to be forfeited 
whenever it sh«>uld appear he was guilty of incoutinency. 

» See Deuteronomy xii, 20, 21. 

• MLsi^ent youth leaves a spent body to old age. This was the true saying 
of Br Boi/ccy a translator of our bible. It is said of liim that lie could read 
Hebrew at five years of age. 

Old WiUiwn Perkhis says, St Paul offers six reasons for fleeing fomicatiou ; 
one of them thus, " Tht body is the temple of th^ Holy Gost, tJiese swine make 
it the devil's stye." How strangely do old divines paint the devil. The trans- 
lator of Luther to the Galhitians thinks the white devil that forceth men to 
spiritual sins, is far more dangerous tlian the black devil which maketh tliem to 
commit fleshly ones. 
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lis timo here to bring forward the boon companion of the dis- 4£r2 
honest and tbe wanton, the drunkard. He, poor fellow is never 
quiet till ligging in a hedge-bottom. He gaas net to kirk or market 
withaut stopping at the ale-house. 'Tis a burning sham to see him 455 
like a mafflin bezzHng dawn Strang liquors. His blead whirls fast 
thro' his veins, he becomes a rattlehom, leaks wild, loses, his limbs, 
his senses : A drunken man shoud be teed like a. wild beast, till his 
reason returns. He can be naa nebbour at dow, that tipples and 
swattles, and idles fra morning to neet. Naa maar can the idleman 460 
be ; he leeves on the industry of other folks ; maunders abaut fra 
hause to hause, baking and slinging, with a tongue as glib as a bell- 
clapper : What has been said at Itoherfa flees to Joeee^a next minute ; 
the story spreads but naa body knaws whare it began. Tittle tattle 
begits scandal ; scandal, like a cur-dog, bites into' th heels ; besides 465 
it is weel knawn, " Thro^ idleness of the hands the house droj/peth" 
Eccles. X, 18. Weel indeed may it du soa when the awner will net 
fend for his selL Honesty and industry maks a poor man thrive. 
Its a pleasing sect when fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters 
work the day lang, withaut quarrelling.* When sarvents er bund 470 
by love and duty, as mitch as by wage, when naa brawling or threap- 
ing is heard, naa noise but the goodnatur'd laugb, the thoughtless 
whistle, and the sang of hearts] at ease, Lang may my parishoners 
leevo merry and wise, share and share alike, helping each other at 
ivvcry lift. We cannot du withaut this ; he is the praudest of men 475 
that thinks otherwise. If aur nebbour's stot or stirk break into' th 
fog, let us net pinfald it, rather settle the matter with soft words. 



1 Bishop Latimer in one of his sermons, gives the following little histoiy of 
his own family. ^ My father had no lands of his own, only he had a farm of 
three or four pounds a year at the uttermost, and hereupon he tilled so much as 
kept half a dozen men. He had walks for one hundred sheep, and my mother 
milked thirty kine. He was able and did find the king a harness, with himself 
and his horse. I can remember that I buckled his harness when he went to 
Blackheathrfield, (1497) He kept me to school, or else I had not been able to 
preach before the king's majesty now. He married my sisters with twenty 
nobles a piece, so that he brought them up with godliness. He kept hospitality 
for his poor neighbours, and some alms he gave to the poor, and all this he did 
of the same farm." 



r 
9 
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Let US give and tak. If a man rails, bid Grod bless him, and soa 
heap caah on his head. My brethren, ye mappen dea net understand 

480 this verse of St. PauCs, which he repeats from King Solomon^ in the 
Proverbs. He does not mean by heaping coals to consume a nebbour, 
but either that by thy doing thy duty to*^ him, thou exposest the 
man to the will of GkKl, who will be thy avenger, as Mr. Locke 
explains the passage ; or as Dr. Doddridge and others think, thou 

485 wilt mak him ashamed of his awn conduct, and he will in future 
seek thy friendship. Hawiwer, to be reet in case of quarrelling,^ 
oways obey the laws of God ; as for human laws, keep aut of the 
brears, to save 'your breeches. Whareiwer ye woon, whatiwer is 
your station, be eminent in goodness. Good peaceable believers er 

490 scarce, they er, in the words of bishop Hall, '^ like stakes in a hedge, 
pull them up, all the rest are but loose and rotten sticks easily 
removed." 

And naw I hev nearly done, I commit my parishoners to God's 
providence, to his mercy. Bemember, the all just, the all seeing 

495 judge of human actions is not like a whamp, which when yance it 
hes stimg, cannot sting again ;^ nor will Christ clock like a hen, he 
hes showed mercy, judgment will come. Ye are the flock allotted to 

498 me in my humble walk of life ; I vdll love ye whUet the breath is in 

^ Wharting b^ts quarrels, in families, in nations ; quarrels often end in 
war, in rebellion ; either is dreadful, the last particularly. Once an archbishop 
of St Andrews was taken by his enemies, and directly hung upon a live thom, 
upon which a wit wrote the following verse, 

Vive diufelix arbor ^ semperque : vireto 
Frondibtu, ut nobis taliapomaferasf 

The cruel wit wishes that the tree may long flourish to bear such glorious 
fruit. Such indeed [is] the fruit of rebellion ! 

This puts me in mind of an enigma in Popt^s Pastorals, which is blamed by 
a Clitic as a puerile conceit. 

Say, Daphnis, say in what glad soil appears 
A wondrous tree, that sacred monarchs bears ? 

This is far fetched, because Charles 2d, only stood within the shade of the 
boughs. Qu, Had not Pope thought of the above latin verse ? 

* These allusions, odd as they appear, are taken out of the sermons of 
eminent divines, who wrote in the sixteenth century. 
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me^ and may I, oh may I be able at the last day thus to address my 
Lord and Master ! These are they that thou gayest me, they are 500 
washed, they are sanctified, they have believed, have trusted in thee, 
and hope for thy salvation. Amen, Amen. 



^ Job xxvii, 3. Dr. Cheney bishop of Glouceeter vritiiig against the ref onnera, 
has this carious piece of advice. " In reading the scriptures, be you like a snail ; 
for when he feels a hard thing against his horns, he pulls them in : So in points 
of oontroversy, do ye pull in your horns.'' The advice may be good but not as 
the doctor meant it 
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THE 

EPILOGUE 

BY William de Worfat. 



My pen is net yet worn to the stump ; my candle is net burnt to' 
the socket ; but hasten, William, hasten, if thou hes ought to add. 

506 To love my nebbour was and is my subject. I hev oready shew'd 
manny lets and bars in the way ; manny hev escaped my memory. 
Mistakken zeal hes murdered its thausands of christians ; ignorance 
its ten thausands : Nay, sometimes we destroy aur friends unwittingly, 
several good folks hev been buried alive, besides Dana ScotuB, poor 

510 fellow, he dash'd aut his brains against his coffin-lid. I beg of ye, 
niwer carry aut a nebbour to the grave before he be stark dead, a 
body may be in bad fettle in a fit, a trance and yet whick at heart. 
There was another great faat formerly in this country, aid women 
were in constant fear of net leeving aut their time. A bow'd back, 

515 a blear eye, or a comical leak, was sure to mak an aid woman pass 
for a witch, and then she was as sure to be condemned and burnt. 
Sham to the times ! to the men of the times, that coud judge so 
poorly! In 1697, twenty miserable creatures were condemned in 
Scotland on this supposition, and five really suffered death. Dea I 

520 iQGi^^ioi^ Scotland/ for hundreds of years what debateable wark, 
what rhaading, and watching, and warding ! what dakering and 
cruel nebbourhood alang the Border Service, Need I mention the 
red and white roses of England, "Was net the religion of Christ 
oways forgitten, as weel as his legacy ? My peace I give unto you, 

525 w^y peace I leave mth you. But on, William, on ! These fewds 
and evils hev lang ceas'd fra troubling us. I start them up in 
memory, to shew aur happier condition. My beloved, we were a 
happy people indeed till lately, till grown cobby : aur family fell to 
wrangling, to blaws, till the west gable-end shrinking dawn, hed like 

530 to hev laid aur hause in ruins. Te brethren that er gaan aut fra us, 
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God speed ye weel ; ye will net sean git sic another built up ; before 531 
tliat can be, father will be set against the son, and the son against 
the father ; eigh and millions of your bams, yet unborn, will only 
break forth from the womb, to welter in their blead. Ileigh ho ! 
heigh ho ! stniggle we must with a bad ward, before we can enter 635 
the joy of anr Lord. Wha ! wha ! wha is my nebbourl ho of the 
next dure ? it may, er may net be. My relation 1 seldom. Is it the 
rich and pawerful 1 they hev the means, if they hev the inclination. 
Is it the parsons 1 they hev lect and knowledge, may they hev feeling 
hearts. The story of the good Samaritan sets the priest ii\ a bad 540 
view : He was blind to distress ; he passed by on the other side. 
We er come then at last to the single body, that may be esteemed 
aur nebbour, he that is merciful The compassionate, the loving, the 
humane, the charitable, these answer the end of thQ commaDdmcnt. 
And we knaw that concerning these qualities, enquiry will be maad 545 
at the last day. Beloved, I hev nearly done, my address to you is 
an address to my awn conscience ; I am a sarvent of Jesus Christ, 
tho' net in soa gaudy a livery as some of my school-fellows, wha hev 
jump'd into better places.^ I envy 'em net ; my service is amaast 
oor, and I think I cannot du maar good ekewhare. I love ye, my 550 
parishioners, and nought can maak a miff amang us, but ya thing. 
When the devil wants mischief, he rolls a tithe-egg before us, wo 
stoup to tak it up, and tea often it bursts in aur hands. Tithe 
maintenance is a tryal to bath ye and me ; it trys my patience, and 
your honesty. Ye consider net that the dues ye grudge me, er part 555 
of your estates ; that for seven hundred years togither, your estates 
hev been bought and heired with them. Let us then shak fist and 
neaf in love and friendship ; if I hev the white, ye hev the yolk. 
And naw, fare ye well, iwery saal of ye ! when my flesh is consumed, 
and my banes dry as kiln-sticks, may Woodland continue to flourish 560 
in virtue and godliness of leeving. This is the prayer of your 
vicar for Anmde and Sfotihy for JIfde and Whatfuet, for Beethum 
and Haverhracky for Farlton, for Oakbank, and Wor/at, 

* Since writing the above, my whool-follow, formerly of Hincasterj is made 
an Irish bishop. I therefore should have named him in the prologue. 
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THe author begs, that those gentlemen who have foigot their 
mother tongue, will remember that 

Ahaut means about, amang among, amacut almost, ano also, aum 
own. 

Bane bone, braio brow, bath both. 

Co call, eraw crow. 
570 Dafon down, dunnet do not, du or dea do. 

Eigh yes, efter after, er are. 

Fra from. 

Oitten gotten, git get, ga or gang go, (/oan gone. 

Haw how, ^e« has, ^et; have. 
575 Iwer ever. 

Zki;?^ long. 

Mare more, mehby may be, muct might 

iVoa no, naw now, niwer never, n^^ not, ner nor. 

O of^ all. 
53Q Preia pray you. 

Raund round, reet right, raw row. 

Saund sound, saal soul, mc such. 

Ta to, /a thou, /€a too. 

Wawid wound, wark work, icarse worse, troe? would. 
585 Varra very. 

Fa or yan one, yance once 

The derivation of the old words from the Saxon roots, is left to 
the knowledge and ingenuity of the reader. 

FINIS. 
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VARIOUS READINGS. 



The following is a list of the variations in what I think is 
plainly the later edition, viz. the one printed in London. 

In the heading, for estate the London edition has esteate; for withy it has 
wV ; and for ajncuist, ameast, 

2. muther's. 4. peavcmeut; cakert. 7. foemerts. 9. neaked. 13. o'th 
week. 15. heamely. IB. leate. 21. tended ; nea [thrice"], 26, 27. mear. 
28. pleace. 31. nea. 33. harth. 40. o'th ward haw. 43. mear sunney. 
4S. deales ; muther's. 60. areas (sic). 63, 66. aur. 76. it is niwer. 78. tears. 
79. nea. 84, 85. mear. 86. feace. 87. reace-horse. 88. peate. 90. tead- 
poles. 92. inhabitants ; the t being dropped in the earlier edition, 97> beane ; 
grisle. 103. mich. 105, 106. mear. 113. beath; bretheren. 120. thear. 
121. meakers. P. 12, note 1 ; and omitted before roll. 124. his awn [for \& 
awn] ; heame. 136. heame. 142. neane. 148. nebberhood. 158. aur. 161. For 
heathen, both edd. have heatea 162. mear. 163. the, luispriiUed for she. 
164. nea. P. 14, note 3. stop*d for stopp'd ; of omitted in out of proverbs. 
170. appeal'd. 171. reap. 175. mear. 183. Hero. 184. nea. P. 16, note 2. 
I do not know. 216. heasten ; meast 223. sear. 224. gane ; testrils. 
227. nea; heven. 231. lithargy. 236. the dead. 243. heve [Ut time], 
24a makes. 250. nea. 260. yea, misprinted for dea. 261. breade. P. 19, 
note 1. Bread words ; full bread ; villany ; contemporaries. 270. many. P. 20, 
note 1 ; meast 292. an I. 293. tean. 305. geas ; whatever. P. 21, note 1. Both 
edd wrong ; the first has pont-puf!ing, the second point-puffing {see note) ; 
siguifieth ; Camden* s, 324. shall 330. f reaze. 339. hears. 340. slowly. 342. 
neakcdness. 344. nea. 346. speake. 318. hungered. 351. heame; nea. 
354 apreia. 361. lodgment 367. meade. 368. rease; shined. 370. com- 
passed. 371. myselL 372. Here ths later ed. correctly has unsneck'd, which 
m the earlier one is misprinted unsnec'k -375. greadly. 376. mear. 391. 
sear. 396. lead. P. 24, note 2, L 4. should go. 403. piece of mouldy. 416. 
sarvant 449. rottoness. P. 26, note 1, L 7. espousal ; 1. 9. prove that [for 
appear]. 459. nea. 470. land (a misprint) ; sarvants. 486. quarreling. 
488. seave. P. 28, note 1, 1. 5. virto {a misprint) ; 1. 8. both edd. omit is ; 1. 
12. wonderous; note 2. allutions. P. 29, note 1, 1. 5. means it 513. the [for 
tliis]. 524. forgotton. 537. er it may net be ; relations. 545. mead. 547. 
sarvant. 

The most noticeable point about these variations is the systematic substitution 
of ea for aa; VAUi peavement^ ^leakedy nea, mear, peate, tead-poles, heame, &c., 
for paavement, naaked, naa, niaar, paate, taad-pol.es, haam. So also, instead 
of late, place, dales, face, race-horse, &c., we have Uate, pleace, deales, feace, 
reace-horse ; evidently with the idea of giving a more exact notion of the sounds. 
It is strange that grisle is put in place of girsle; not impossibly this is a mis- 
print, as some fresh misprints have crept in, whilst others have been corre<-to<l. 
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NOTES. 



10. Ea simply means water or river, A.S. ed^ and is the E. representative of 
the Lat aqv/i. Hence Ea^ Ea-monty Roth-ayj Brath-ay, and other river- 
names. In Gloss. B. 1, we find — " Ea^ a river along the sands on the sea-shore." 

41 (footnote). His * predecessor * was the Rev. Daniel Wilson. Hence, pro- 
bably, the reason for his presenting a copy of his book to 'Master Henry 
Wilson.' 

63. The * venerable prelate ' is perhaps the schoolfellow who is alluded to in 
the footnote to L 549 ; see also L 62, and the note to I 549. 

66 (footnote). " Doctor Nico, Medccdfe^ that honorable father, was Master 
of S. lohnes Oolledge, when I came thether . . He found that Oolledge 
spending scarse two hundred markes by the yeare ; he left it spending a 
thousand markes and more . . . And that which is worthy of memorie, all 
thies giuers [donors to the College] were almost Northenmen ; who being 
liberallie rewarded in the seniice of their Prince, bestowed it as liberallie for the 
good of their Oontrie. Some men thought therefore, that /). Medcalfe was 
parciall to Northrenmen, but sure I am of this, that Northrenmen were parciall^ 
in doing more good, and geuing more landes to ye forderance of learning, than 
any other contrie men, in those dayes, did."— R. Ascham, The Scholemaster, 
b. ii ; ed Arber, p. 133. 

61. By a crucible we must surely understand a crosier. 

61. " The philosophers of king Charles his reign were busy in finding out 
the art of fiying. The famous bishop Wilkins was so confident of success in it, 
tiiat he says he does not question but in the next age it will be as usual to hear 
a man call for his wings when he is going a journey, as it is now to call for his 
boots. The humour so prevailed among the virtuosos of this reign, that they 
were actually making parties to go up to the moon together, and were more put 
to it in their thoughts how to meet with accommodations by the way, than how 
to get thither .... The duchess of Newcastle objected to bishop Wilkins the 
want of baiting-places in the way to his new world ; the bishop expressed his 
surprise that this objection should be made by a lady who had been all her life 
employed in building castles in the air."— The Guardian, na 112; Monday, 
July 20, 1713. 

127. Hosea, vi 3. 8o follow after in Prov. xv. 9. 

133. "A moon belief ; " i e. fidcle, changeable, unsettled. 

147 (footnote). I do not find this line. "Her helm the virgin donn*d'» 
occurs in b. i. st 4a However, the idea is merely taken from Eph. vi 14—17. 

168 (footnote). In the Select Works of Bp. Bale, printed by the Parker 
Society, p. 154, will be found the story of Anne Askew and the mouse. 
Following it are Bp. Bale's remarks; he says — *'Mark this geer for your 
learning ; " and, a little further on, at p. 165, he says—'* let these oiled divines 
dispute among old gossips." William de Worfat puts the two expressions 
together into one sentence. 
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169. Surely St, Thamas most be meant " 

193 (footnote). Scout is a mere variant of shoot; either applied to a pro- 
jecting or jutting rock (one tliat shoots out), or to a waterfall, or shoot of water. 
" Scout, a high rock or large projecting ridge. Sax. scedtan, to shoot out ; " 
Brockett's Glossary. But the form of the word is rather Scandinavian than 
Anglo-Saxon ; cl IceL sk&ta, to jut out Force is the Icel. /or«, /om, a 
water-falL 

197. Scaled; allied to Icel. skiljay to part, separate, divide, disperse. The 
remark that '* this word puzzled most of the editors of Shakespeare '' is one of 
those which men acquainted with provincial dialects are ratlier too fond of 
making, quite forgetting that, but for the editors, they would themselves be 
greatly puzzled by words which are utterly unknown to speakers of dialects, and 
yet are very familiar to scholars. In the present iastance, for example, the 
remark is quite uncalled for. There is no passage in Shakespeare where the 
explanation suggested is of any value whatever.' It is, indeed, difficult to 
imagine what can be meant ; but perhaps the allusion is to Cor. i. 1. 95, whej 3 
the ri^ht reading is probably stcUe, L e. render it stale, teU it over again. See 
note to 1. 250. 

240 (footnote). " Oh that a man myghte haue the contemplation of hell ! " 
— ^Latimer, Seven Sermons before Edward VI., ed. Arber, p. 113. 

241 (footnote). The quotation is somewhat abridged from Ilall's Contem- 
plations, b. V. contemp. v. 

250. Here the author is utterly wrong in every way, both in the word he 
uses and in his explanation of it. The word is not white^ but unt^j and con- 
sequently has nothing to do with " the mark at which an arrow is shot" Wite 
is * blame ' simply, from A.S. wUe, pimishment, fine, later used in the sense of 
blame, as in Chaucer — "And but I do, sirs, lat me han the 'tcyte;^ Cant. 
Tales, Qreup G, 1. 953. But a * white ' is the white centre of an archery-butt, 
as in the Taming of the Shew, v. 2. 186. It is only one of the thousand 
instances in which men who have no philological knowledge first guess wrongly 
at an etymology, and then misspell, misapply, or pervert the word they use in 
order to support the guess. One great difficulty in the study of English dialects 
has always been this, viz. the eager desire, too often displayed, of corrupting 
the evidence itself. 

250 (footnote 3). The fable here alluded to is a very old one. It occurs in 
the Legend of Barlam and Josaphat, ed. Horstmann (in his Altenglische 
Legenden), 11. 459—462, &o. 

" Vppon |>e rote of )>e tre twey meea he seyj 
>(zt hadde al |>e rote frete wel ny) ; 
hit mous was whit, I'at o|>er blak was ; 
Me Hiilcel' l^is mon was in a wondir cas.^' 

This again is borrowed from the Latin version of the Gesta Romanonim, 
c 168, and has been traced to an Eastern source. See the English version 
of the Gesta, ed. Herrtage, Introd., p. ix. 

251 (footnote). The story belongs to the reign, not of Jn/r, but of Edwin, 
king of Northumbrian See Beda, Eccles. Hist b. il c. 13 ; and the version of 
it in one of Wordsworth's sonnets. Our author copies it, as he says, from 
Camden's Remains, ed. 1657, p. 235 ; but Camden says Edwh, correctly. 

p 2 
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263 (footnote). Of the two quotations here said to be from Chaucer, the 

latter is from his Prologue to the Cant Tales, IL 741, 742, and runs, correctij, 

thus: — 

" Crist spak himself ful brode in holy writ. 

And wel, ye wite, no vilanye is if 

But the former quotation is plainly nothing but a poor paraphrase of the same 
two lines, and can hardly (I think) be found in Chaucer himsell In L 1 1 of this 
footnote, the phrase '^to lie before my readers'' is a remarkably awkward 
instance of bad grammar, as it is capable of a wrong interpretation. 

263 (footnote). " To conclude, if this king did no greater matters, it was 
long of himself ; for what he minded, he compassed." — ^Bacon, Life of Hen. 
VII., ed. Lumby, p. 220, I 13. The author's remark is a queer one; it is 
precisely the sort of expression to be found in an early author. - Long of, 
followed by a personal pronoun, occurs six times in Shakespeare. 

281. Alluding to St Simeon Stylites, and others who similarly so strangely 
afflicted themselves. The reference in the footnote is to the Provincial Letters 
of Pascal, in which he so wittily and skilfully attacked the morality of the 
Jesuits. 

290. The footnote is from Camden's Remains, ed. 1657, p. 135. "So 
Balwin le Pettour, who had his name, and held his land in Suffolk, per solium, 
Bufflum, et pettum she humbulumy for dancing, pout-pufiing, and doing tltat 
before the king of England in Christmas holy-days, which the word/>^ signifieth 
in French." Here * pout-puffing ' means pouting and putting out the cheeks, so 
common an action of the old buffoons. The Latin sufflum expresses the same 
thing. The word is misprinted *pont-puf!ing' in the Kendal edition, and 
' poiut-pufflng ' in the London one ; but I have corrected it Pettum is a made 
up word from French ; the Lat verb is pedere. There is no doubt as to the 
truth of this strange statement ; see my note to P. Plowman, C. xvL 206 ; 
AVarton, Hist English Poetry, ed. 1871, iiL 162, note 8. 

332. ** And whistled as he went, for want of thought" — Dryden, Cyraon, 85. 

404, Compare P. Plowman, C. x. 92— 

*^ Ther Is payn and pony -ale as for a pytaimce ji^ke, 
Colde fiessh and cold fyssh, for veneson ybake ; 
Frydayes and fastyng-daies, a ferthyng-worth of muscles 
Were a feste for suche folke, o)>er so fele cockes." 

That is, " there [among the poor] bread and penny-a-gallon ale is considered 
as a good pittance, and cold meat and cold fish is in place of roast venison, and, 
on Fridays and fasting-days, a farthing's worth of muscle-fish or as many 
cockles would be a feast for such people." Cockles are plentiful in the head of 
Morecambe bay, at no great distance from Overthwaite. 

405 (footnote). This comical etymology of 7n^ise is, of course, quite wrong. 
It is a well-known Lowland Scotch word, of which the older form is tn^n^k, as 
in Jamieson. It is derived from O.Icel. mannr (iLsually wa^r), a man ; hence 
(with the usual vowel-chance) IceL mennskr^ adj. manlike, mennskry humanity, 
kindness ; and Scotch ^nensky mense (1) dignity (2) good manners, kindness. 

431 (footnote). Tlie ' good bishop ' alluded to in the note is Latimer. The 
quotation is from the first of liis Seven Sermons before king Edwai'd VI., ed 
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Arber, p. 35. Latimer prolmbly obtained the story from Fabyan*8 Chronicles, 
or some such book. The king was Louis VIL (iniH-calletl by Fal)yan Louis VIIL). 
** Howe be it, that to some persoues suche fablys ben full plcasaunt to here, 
wherefore all suche I remytte [refer] vnto the sayd Fronshe Cronycle, & som- 
what I sliall folowe the auctour Gyraldus, the whiche with other, testyfyen, that 
Lewys, in his rcturue towar«le Frau/ice, waxed syke for the longe forberyuge of 
his wyfe ; wherefore by thaduyce of i)hyHycions, and also of bisshoppys [!], he 
was couuceyled to take a weuche, because his W7fe was so farre from hyni ; but 
the kyuge withstode tlu/t counceyll, & sayd that hym ha<i ben leuer to be syke 
& dye of Goddys honde, thaw to lyue in spouse-brekyng, & ofi'o^de his lawes. 
And 80 the kyng put hyniselfe to the mercy of God & receyued helth shortly 
after." — Fabyan's Chronicle, ed. Ellis, p. 270. 

440. Tliis ex])lanation of head is wrong. Maidenhead is only another 
81)elliug of maidenhood ; compare Goilh^ad with manhootl. The words are not 
diiferent, as said in the text, but the same. The explanation of hood is also 
quite wrong. The suffix -hood is A.S. -had, meaning office, stiition, condition, 
state, &c. In I. 445, I have inserted a note of aihuiration at the end of the 
sentience, to shew that may o (L e. may all) expresses a wish ; without this hint, 
the sentence is obscure. 

470. The <iuotation in the footnote is almost verbatim from liatimer's " First 
Sermon" l)e£i>re kmg Edw. VL See Latimer's Seven Sermons Iwfore Edward 
VL, ed. Arber, pp. 40, 41. 

4sl. " There can be little doubt that the metai)hor is taken from the melting 
of metals. It is obvious that thou shah heap cofdtf of Jire on his head could 
never have meant thou shaft destroy him ; because to feed an enerny could in 
no sense destroy him."— Conybeare and Ilowson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul ; 
note on the passage. 

48fi (footnote). The reference is, I suppose, to the murder of James Sharj), 
archbishop of St Andrews, on Saturday, May 3, 1679, at a s[>ot about three 
miles from St. Andrews. The ([notation below is from Pope's First Pa.storal, 
or Damon. Tlie critic who blamed the conceit as * puerile ' was not very far 
wrong ; for this i>oem was written by Pope at the ac^e of sixteen. 

510. "Paulus Jovius relates that Duns Scotus was buried before he was 
dead, and that it was afterwards found, upon inspection of the grave, that 
in his misery he had knocked out his brains against liis coffin. Another version 
of the story is, that he was fomid to have gnawed off the flesh from his arms ;" 
English CydopaNlia, art. Dunn Scotus. 

549. " Wm. Preston was etlucated at ITeversham School by Tliomas Wat<!on, 
the bishop of Llandafi's father; ho was boni at EndnKK)r in the parish of 
Preston Patrick, Lear Betham. He was consecrat<?d Bishop of Killala in 17S4, 
and ui June, 17S8, was tran.slat<Hl to Ferns and Leighlin. I possess a copy of 
the engraved portrait of him, and a very amiable-looking man he is. There is 
a notice of him in Atkin-son's Woithies of Westmoreland." The above note 
was communicated to me by William Jackson, Esq., of Fleatham House, Saint 
Bees; who has kindly helped me in several points, and to whom I wish to 
express my thanks. 
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GLOSSARIAL INDEX. 



I VENTURE to call attention to the remarkable facts (1) that our 
author only explains very easy words in his very brief glossary ; and 
(2) that, of the harder words, a large number are given in the 
glossary printed as * Gloss. B. 1 ' by the E. D. S., which was written 
by the Kev. John Hutton, and printed for W. Pennington, of 
Kendal, in 1781. When we consider that the *Bran 'New Wark * 
was also written by one of the Hutton family in 1784, and printed 
for the same W. Pennington, I think we may conclude that our 
author must have been well acquainted with the glossary above- 
mentioned. My theory is that he probably himself contributed to 
tliat glossary, and thought it umiecessary to explain over again words 
which had already been explained there. The remarkable coincidences 
in spelling and vocabulary between the * Bran New Wark * and this 
glossary are very striking, as will be apparent to any one who will be 
at the pains to compare the two. Such an odd spelling as dodt can 
hardly have been independently adopted by two authors ; nor is it 
likely that they would independently write lay the white on instead 
of lay the trite on. Compare also the words bain, hang, harrow^ 
hcesom, cock-a-hoop (given under hohlHtrons in the Glossary), brand rcthy 
bran-neWy brock, bnnnel, cakerd, dints, clogs, cobby, cvninj, dnker, 
dan n at, didder, dublcr, ea, elden, Jidge, frandiah, hagicorm, haiking, 
havermcal, hullet, jannacks, knott, leeny, lonnd, marrows, maunder^ 
mense, mercstone, metcrhj, nifle, nope, inog, put, rannle-balk and 
rachni-crook, rungs, scarrs, sconce, scout, scroggs, skale, skirl, slenrJi 
or si inch, slouni or slonie, suocksnarles, snod, snotter, spcfds, spelks, 
step, si irk, storken, staler or st otter, sicail, fwatfle, teata, tent, threap, 
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ttke^ tcard, whamp, ichite (to whittle sticks), &c. Some of these 
words are, of course, common enough ; but I think I have at any 
rate shewn cause why, in interpretiiig any particular word in the 
* liran New Wark,* the Glossary to the * Tour to the Caves ' should 
be jxirticularly consulted. The references are to the lines, as 
numbered. 



Aaiming, endeavouring, striving, 
24. 

Abaut, about, 19. 

Aboon, above, 20. 

Addle, woak (used of intellect), 
88. 

Aleon, eleven, 374. 

Alligar, alegar (= ale eager), ale 
wliii'h has teimeuted, and is used 
for vinegar, 9'2. 

Amaast, almost, 541). 

Amang, among, 1^09. 

Ano, and all, i. e. also, 378. 

Apreia, I pray thee, 166. See 
Preia. 

At, to (sign of the infinitive), 
4.59. 

Athwart, across, 3G8. 

Ats, that is, 151. 

Aur, our, 13. 

Autlands, i. e. outlunds, foreign 
parts, hfudtJig, lint 2. 

Awn, own, 202. 

B 

Bain, willing, ready, 375. 

Bane, bone, 97. 

Bang. See Outbanged. 

Bam, child, 2. 

Barrows, hillocks, tumuli, 70. 



" Barrow f the side of a rocky 
hill ; or a large heap of stones ; 
Glos. 13. 1. 

Bath, both, 113. 

Bank, wash, 38. Applied to 
buck - washing; see Buck in 
Ualliwcll. 

Beal, bellow, roar, 164. 

Bedfltooks, bedsteads, 302. 

Belly-timber, food, 413. 

Barring, burial, 12. 

Besom, a broom, 393 (footnote). 

Bet, l)eat, 370. 

Bezzling, swilling, 456. 

Bidden, endured, 417. 

Blead, blood, 339. 

Brandreth, an iron frame over the 
lire, 380. ISoe Gloss. B. 1. 

Bran-new, quite new, 1-15. 
Braw, brow of a hill, 50. 
Braying, pounding, 165. 
Brears, briars, 488. 

Bree, strong agitation, 104. (So 
explained by our author him- 
self.) 

Breet, bright, 238. 

Brocks, badgers, 7. 

Bnllen, a stalk of hemp, 384. 
The same as hvnntl in Gloa, 
B. 1. 
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Butter-flee, butterfly, 77. Butter- 
lleo-mad, mad after butterflies. 



Cakered, "bound with iron as 
are clog-sboes," 4. Brockett 
gives — ** CawheVy an iron plate 
put upon a clog." 

Calver, a cow that is not barren, 
322. 

Chitterwren, wren (that chitters, 
i. e. chirps), 95. M.E. chitererif 
to chirp as a bird. 

Clauted, patched (lit clouted) ; 
hence, homely, plain, 15. 

Clint, a crevice in a rock, 407. 
" CUnts, crevices amongst bare 
limestone rocks ; " Glos. B. 1. 

Clock, cluck, 496. 

Clog^, shoes with wooden soles 
plated with iron, 4. See Glos. 
B. 1. 

Co, call, 83, 165. 

Cobby, proud, 628. Also "in 
good spirits;*' Glos. B. 1. 

Cock-a-hoop, pretentious, vain- 
glorious, 195. ** BohherouSj all 
a cock-a-hoop; " Glos. B, 1. 

Cockle-broth, broth made of 
cockles, 404. 

Cocksure, exceeding sure, 82. 

Condor, condor, 96. 

Conn'd, studied, 18. 

Conny, pretty, good, excellent, 
119, 296. See Glos. B. 1; cf. 
Sc. canny. 

Craw, crow, 185. 

Croft, a fleld next the dwelling- 
house, 44. 

Crumpling, cnimbling with a low 
cnickling noise, 333. 

Cumpassed, embraced, 370. 

Curst, shrewish, ill-tempered, 162. 



Dakering, disputing, 521. 
** DakeTy a dispute ; *' Glos. B. 1. 

Dannet, a worthless fellow, 360. 
One who d(ms not, i. e. is of no 
value; like G. taugenxchU, See 
Dow. 

Dawn, down, 60. 

DaW8*d, dowsed, sunk, 212. 

Dea, do, 376. See Dn. 

Dearyme I an interjection, 343. 

Diddering, shaking, shivering ; 
hence, chattering (said of teeth), 
347. 

Dizend, bedizened, decked out, 
144. [Hence E. he-dizen,'] 

Dodt, docked, i. e. without horns, 
162. This remarkable spelling 
occurs also in Glos. B. 1. See 
Dodded in Atkinson^s Cleveland 
Glossary. 

DoflTs, puts off*, 130. 

Dons, masters, clever fellows, 84. 
Used in Cambridge. 

Dow, to avail, profit ; at djow = 
to be useful to others, 459. 
Cognate with G. taugen. 

Dn, do, 213, 357. See Dea. 

Dnbbler, a large plate, a plateful, 
403. 

Dnnnet, do not, 103. 

Dykes, ditches, 336. 

E 

Ea, river, 10. See the note. 

Een, eyes, 145. 

Efeclings, by my faith, 153. A 
dimin. of iyegs, 

Efter, after, 377. 

Eftemean, afternoon, 217. 

Eigh, aye, yes, 11, 302. 
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Elding, fuel, 344. This seek u 
elding = the contents of this 
sack is fuel. 

Element, sky, 236. So in Essex ; 
and so in Shakespeare. 

Emes8, by the moss, 123. See 
Amess in Dickinson's Cumb. Qlos. 

Er, are, 94, 95, 320. 



Faat, fault, misdeed, 410, 513; 
pL Faats, 241. 

Eald-yeat, foldgate, 31. 

Eeal, fool, 139. 

Pend, provide (for), 468. 

Fettle, condition, state of health, 
512. Common as far S. as Shrop- 
shire ; and perhaps further. 

Eidge, perform busily, 36. To 
fidge is to be restless, to be busy 
about trifles ; also ** to kick with 
the feet," as in Glos. B. 1. 

EUch, pUfor, 318. 

Eirley-farley, wonderful thing, 
bit of nonsense (used in con- 
tempt), 143. A roiduplication of 
M.L. ferly, a wonder ; P. Plow- 
man; B. proL 6. 

Elackers, flits about, beats about, 
75. 

Elounces, jumps about, 75. 

Elushoooks, 398. ^^FlushcocJcs 
are * sieves' growing in damp 
places on the fells, Sorter and 
flatter than the ordinary * sieve ; * 
they are cut, dried, stacked, and 
often used as bedding for horses.*' 
— W. Jackson. ** Seeve^ a rush ; ^ 
Dickinson. The fliishcocJc is Jun- 
CU8 lamprocarpus ; the sieve is 
Juncus effuaus; Britten. 

Eog, aftermath, 477. 

EoUowed on, followed, continued, 
127. See Ilosca, vi. 3; and 
Eastwood and Wright's Bible 
Wordbook. 



Eond, silly, 441. 

Eonmartfl, polecats, 7. 

Era, from, 91. 

Eraaze, froze, 330. 

Erandish, mad^ passionate, 
frenzied, 303. 

Ereetned, frightened, 223. 



Oaan, gone, 530 ; Gaanc, 224. 
Oaas, goes, 305, 454. 
Gang, go, 115. 

Giggling, laughing sillily, 142. 

Girsle, gristle, 97. 

Git, get, 531. 

Gitten, gotten, got, 16. 

Glopping, staring about, 149. 

Graadly, well-meaning, 375. Spelt 
greidly in Glos. B. 1. 

Gun ; as sure as a gun = certainly, 
414. 

H 

Hagworm, lit hedge -snake, a 
viper, 407. 

Haking, loitering, 462. 

Hallow, halloo, shout, 415. 

Hamely, homely, 15. 

Harbour, shelter, 312. 
Hayermeal, oatmeal, 403. 

Haw, how, 75. 

Haughs, river-side pastures, 43. 
See Ilaugh in Ferguson's Cumb. 
Glossary. 

Heck, half -door. See Baddle- 
heck. 

Helter-skelter, wild, 183. (The 

suggestion hilariter-celeritery in 
the note, is a specimen of learned 
rubbish). 
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Herreiosue, heron, 538. 

Hes, has, 85. 

Hev, have, 18, 20. 

Hocus-pocus, trickery, 170. Un- 
meaning words used by jugglers; 
the suggestion {hoc est corpus) is 
ridiculous. 

Hod-fast, holdfast, a sure posses- 
sion, 444. 

Hullet, owlet, owl, 337. 

Hunx, a raiser, 122. ** Haspin, 
an hunx ; *' Olos. B. 1. * * Hun uiel^ 
an hunx, or covetous person; ^ id. 

I 

Inkhom words, literary words, 
18. 

Intacks, enclosures taken in from 
a common (lit. in -takes), 44. 

Iver, ever, 22. 

Ivery, every, 25. 



Jannock, a coarse loaf of oaten 
bread, 403. 



Kirk, church, 133. 
Kirk-garth, churchyard, 128. 
Knots, rocky-peaked liills, 70. 
Kraken, a sea-snake, 99. 



Laa, low, 196. 

Laad, load, 39 G. 

Laaking, playing, amusing liini- 

Lang 0, along of, owing to, 263. 

Lang-settle, long seat, 137. A 
wooclmi t'oriii with a higli hack; 
**a bench like a settle;" Glos. 
B. 1. 

Leak, look, appearance, 515. 



Leak, look, 96. 

Lear, liar, 255. 

Leeny, clever, smart, 320. 
** Letny, alert, active ; " Gloa. 
B. 1. 

Leetniugs, lightnings, 223. 

Leeyes, lives, 41. 

Leeving, s, living, 29. 

Lets, hindrances, 506. 

Lig, lie, ^30. 

ligi lay, 306 ; Lig wite on, ky 
hlame upon, 250. (Mifispelt 
u'hitt ; see the note. ) 

Ligging, lymg, 454. 

Lile, little, 19; Lile aans, little 
ones, 383. 

Ling, a kind of heather, 336. 

Lingua, lingo, 58. 

Loanin, lane, 297. (Also lonnin,) 

Loup, a stitch in knitting (lit a 
loop), 385. See Glos. B. 2.. 

Lownd, still, quiet, calm, 329. 

Loww, blaze, light, 385. 



Maffiin, a stupid feUow, 456. 

Mappen (may happen), possibly, 
130, lo5. 

tf are, more, 26, 27. 

Marrows, matches, is like, 14. 

Maunders, lounges, wanders idiv, 

401. 

Mause-itten, mouse-eaten, 138 

Mebby, may be, perhaps, 391. 

Meeterly, moderately, tolerably, 
24. (From the verb to tutte,) 

Meety, mighty, 195. 

Mense, kindness, 405. See the 
note. 
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Mere-stanes, boundary - stones, 
307. ** Cursed, saith the law, 
is heo that reniovoth the land- 
in arke. The mislaier of a vxeere^ 
atone is to blame; " Bacon, Essay 
5(5. 

Mickle, much, 84. 
Miff, ([uarrel, 551. 
Hiredmin, bittern, 338. 
Hirknesfl, darkness, 340. 
Moon belief, iickle belief, fickle 

faith, 133. 

Mucking, cleaning miick out of 
a * bjTe ' or cowhouse, 39. 

Mnd, might, 100; would, 311. 

Mummy, a soft pounded mass, 
166. 

Mnn, must, 119 ; must, will, 14 ; 
must, shall, 212. 

Munnet, must not, 264. 

Murgeon, " rubbi>h-earth cut up 
and thrown aside in ortlcr to get 
turf," 333; see Glos. B. 1. 

H 

Naa, no, 21, 22. 

Haw, now, 36, 37. 

Heaf, fist, 558 ; pi Neaves, 418. 

Keak, nook, comer, 120. 

Kebber-raw, neighbouring row of 
housoH, 35. 

Heen, nine, 377. 
Heet, night, 199. 
Her, nor, 76. 
Het, not, 15, 19. 

Kifting, i>ilfiTing, 305. [Perhaps 
a misprint for uijliuij. which is 
the sjielling in Glos. B. 1.] • Cf. 
** Nip i/f), to pilfer, pick uj) 
quickly;^* Jjickinson, Cumb. 
Glossary. 

Kimming, purloining, 305. 

Niwer, never, 76, 81. 



»» 



Nope, a rap, 157. **Nope, a 
small blow or stroke," Glos. 
B. 1. 



0, of, 91. 

0, all, 112. And see Ano. 

Oor, over, 4, 76. 

Oonin, over-run, 7. 

Oth, of the, 308. 

Outbanged, surpassed, 322. 
** Banq, to beat or overcome; 
Glos. B. 1. 

Oways, always, 436. 



Paate, pate, head, 88. 

Farlish, wonderful (lit perilous), 
79. 

Peats, pieces of peat, 398. " Peat, 
turf for the fire ; " Glos. B. 1. 

Feck of troubles, i. e. a quantity 

of them, 373. 

Pelsy, perv'er.-*o, 204. '' Pelsey, 
obsstinate, ci-oss, mischievous, 
bad, wicked, evil ; " Halliwell. 

Pin&ld, r. impound, 477. 

Poak, bag, 342. 

Popple np, pop up (through 
watcT), 51. 

Pows, poles, stout sticks, 318. 

Preia, I pray thee, 354. Sec 
Apreia. 

Prickins, 398. "When the 
thorn-hedge, cut down so that 
it may grow nfrcHh, forms an 
insecure banier, the Htronger 
»t«^ms are cut into nhort pieces 
{prirJ:hi(/s) and thrust in dose 
row** along the top of the hedge 
on each side, thus making the 
8ei)aration hctw<>eii the fields 
Siii'e, and prot^-rting the young 
shoots till they glow up again;" 
W. Jackson. 
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Progging, getting food, 413. 
•* Prog, food, provisions ; " Glos. 
B. 1. 

Pumps, thin shoes, 3. 

Put, pusheii (with the horns), 
butted, 163. 

E 

Eaans, roes (of a fish), 85. 

Raap, rope, 171. 

Eaddle-heck, wattled halfnloor, 
372. ** Badlhig, watling ; " Glos. 
B. 1. 

Eandletree, a ' randle-bauk,' a 
piece of wood in a chimney from 
which is hung the pot- crook or 
racken -crooks or rattan -<'rook\ 381. 
See Hannlo-bauk in Glos. B. 1. 

Rattencreak, pot-crook, pot-liook, 

380. See above. [Corruption 
of rakken -creak,'] 

Kattlehorn, a giddy, thoughtless 
person, 457. So also Rattle-pate^ 
m Ilalliwell. 

Raund, round, 33. 

Kannd, rown, i. e. whisper, 1 25. 

Eaw, row. Bee Kebber-raw. 

Reet, right, 157. 

Rhaading, raiding, foraying, 521. 

Rue, repent, be sorry, 255. 

Rung, round or stave, i. e. step of 
a ladder, 382. 

S 

Sasd, soul, 559. 

Sauked, sucked, 48. 

Saunds, sounds, 48. 

Scaled, scattered, 198. Spelt 
f^knh' in (jIos. B. 1. 

Scarrs, hare rucks, especially on a 
mountain side, 7 ; Scars, 305. 

Sconce, '*a iixed seat by the sido 



of a fire-place *' (Gloa. B. 1), 137. 
Brockett gives : •• Sconce^ a fixed 
seat at one aide of the fire-plaoe 
in the old lar^ opon chimney; 
a short partition near the fire, 
upon which all tho bright utensils 
in a cottage are suspended." 

Scout See note to 1. 193. 

Scrogs, stunted bushes, brush- 
wood, 9. 

Sean, soon, 531. 

Seaty, sooty, 138, 380. 

Seek, sack, 344. 

Seet, sight, 91. 

Sell'd, sold, 321. • 

Sells, selves, 226. 

Sennet, week (seven nights), 329. 

Seun, seven o'clock, 329. 

Shaws, copse.'', woods, 44. 

Sic, such, 15. 

Sidesmen, assistants to church- 
wardens, 15G. 

Skirling, shrieking, screaming, 
337. 

Slaaworm, slow-worm, 407. 

Slinging, slinking, sneaking, 462. 
See Slench in Glos. 13. 1. 

Slome, slumber, 150. 

Snaw, sni>w, 17. 

Snocksnarles, all of a heap, 3(56. 

Generally used of entiingled 
thread ; see Glos. B. 1 and B. 2. 

Sued, smooth, 3. 

Snottering, sol)bing, 383. 

Somat, somewliut, 363. 

Speals, small sticks, 383. 

Spelks, "small sticks to fix on 
tliatdi with," peprs, 319. Also 
\ised to mean "slips of hazel 
usod to form the hottoms of flat 
haskets such as clothes- ha ^kets 
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or swiJh^ as such baskets aro 
cullud when usotl in farm -yards 
to carry cut turnips in," &c. ; 
W. Jackson. In fact, spefka and 
sprafs are general terms for any 
tnin slips or splinters of woo<l ; 
the diminutive form is epelicans. 

Sprauting, rebellious 25. 
** Spraut, to kick and struggle ; " 
HalUweU. 

Squats, sits, 131. See Swat in 
Glos. B. 1. 

Stanethraws, stone-throws, 353. 

Steal, stool, 379. 

Stee, ladder, 381. 

Stirk, heifer, 476. '* Stirk, a 
steer;" Glos. B. 1. 

Stark-dead, quite dead and stilf, 
611. 

Stars and garters, an exclamation, 
411. 

Storkened, lit. stiffened, hence, 
congealed, 339. See Glos. B. 1. 

Stot, young ox, 476. 

Stottered, stumbled, 365. 

Swattles, swills, 460. " SwatfJpy 
to guzzle;" Glos. B. 1. 

Sweal, flame, blaze, 385. Spelt 
swai'le in Glos. B. 1. 



Ta, to, 1 1 2. 

Ta, thou, 396, 397. 

Taad-poles, tadpoles, 90. 

Taan, taken, 293. 

Tarn, pool, 239. 

Tau ; hes tan = hastou = hast 
thou, 126, 127. See Ta. 

Tea, too, 11, 212. 

Tearing, tiring, 272. SeeTeered. 

Teata, very, 119. ( Teata = too- 
too, aa in Shakespeare ; see Tftftfn 
in Glos. B. 17.) 



Teed, tied, 458. 

Teered, tired, 104. See Tearing. 

Teers, tires, 78. 

Tented (later ed. fendetT), guarded, 
tended, 21. ** Ttnty to watch or 

Siard from doing a thing ; " 
los. B. 1. 

Testrels (later ed. testrih), worth- 
loss fellows, 224. See Taistrel, 
Tajstrail, and Testril, in Glos. 
B. 1, B. 2, and B. 7. 

Threaping, chiding, arguing, 471. 

Ticing, enticing, alluring, 145. 

Tramp'd, trudged along, 332. 

Trapes, saunters, 128. 

Tykes, headstrong striplings, 430. 
Spelt tike in Glos. B. 1. 

u 

XJnsneck'd, undid, unfastened, 
372. ''Sneck, a door-hitch;" 
Glos. B. 1. 



Varra, very, 234. 

W 

Waat, (ye) know, 8. 
Wad, would, 19, 132. 
Ward, world, 388, 535. 

Warding, guarding, 521. 
Wardly, worldly, 323. 
Wark, work, 520. 
Warse, worse, 291. 
Waund, wound, 422. 
Weezels, weasels, 7. 
Welter, roll, tumble about, 99. 
Weshed, washed, 17. 
Whamp, wasp, 495. 
Wharting, teasing, lit. thwAii- 
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ing, note to 1. 486. Cf. whart- 
whartle, to cross, tease; Forby. 

WMck) quick, i. e. alive, 512. 

White. See Wite. 

Whither, to shiver, shudder, 248. 
Originally to whirr, quiver, whiz ; 
see Barbour's Bi-uce, xvii. 684. 

Whiting, whittling, shaving with 
a knii'e, 383. 

Windraw, heap of dug earth, 
335. See Glos. B. 16. 

Wite, blame, 250. Misspelt 
white both here and in Glos. 
B. 1, where it is entered under 
Wite, 

Withys, l)ent osiers, 319. " Withy, 
a round hoop of osier ; " Glos. 
B. 1. 



Woon, (ye) dwell, 488. 
Wooning, dwelling, a])ode, 353. 

Y 

Ya, one, 13, 91 ; Yan, one (of 
them), 92; Yans, one's, 106; 
Yaw, one, 242. 

Yanoe, once, 1G3, 495. 

Yaw, one, 242. See Ya. 

Yearned, felt grief, or pity, 126. 
CI ermen, to grieve ; Chaucer. 

Yule-clog, yule-log, Christmas 
log, 33. 

Z 

Zleads, no doubt the same as 
*« lids = by God's lids or eyelids, 
fou d in old plays, 170. 



ynngay: 

CLAT AKD TATLOB, PRINTEUS. 
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